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END OF A ROMANTIC CAREER. 


One of the strong figures in the lumber industry of 
the Gulf Coast region has passed from life’s activities 
in the sudden demise of William M. Britton, of the Brit- 
ton Lumber Company, of Lakewood, Fla., known also 
for many and important interests in other localities. 
The sad news was flashed Saturday, October 23, from 
Nashville, Tenn., in which city also Mr. Britton had 
lumber connections and whither he had gone for a brief 
visit. Without warning came the an- 
nouncement, bringing grief to a great 
circle of friends in the trade and in 
private life. It marked the termina- 
tion of a career of great usefulness, 
in- which a man had risen by the force 
of his own abilities and efforts to a 
commanding position in business. Mr. 
3ritton had attained not only affluence 
but was also a strong influence in the 
lumber industry, having much to do 
with its suecessful development in the 
South Atlantic and Gulf states. His 
death is not only a sorrow to his 
friends but a distinct loss to the lum- 
ber trade throughout the country. 

‘he eareer of William H. Britton 
was one of romantic interest, whether 
one considers his adventurous boyhood 
later and more substantial 
achievements in the realms of business 
and finance. He was at heart a pio- 
neer, from his very birth filled with a 
desire to make his way alone, confi- 
dent and unafraid. This predominant 
charaeteristie, visible in his boyhood 
ambitions, was the basis of his subse- 
quent attainments; and his youthful 
experiences, for that reason, deserve 


or his 


more than passing mention. Mr. 
Britton was born in Moore county, 
North Carolina, April 9, 1860, the 
eldest son of Moses Britton and 
Martha Ann Monroe. Soon after 
his marriage, Moses Britton bought 


100 aeres of wooded land in Moore 
county, built a home and_ estab- 
lished a farm, taking his family 
an mother with him. He worked the 
faiin by day and made turpentine 
baivels at night. He continued at this 
until the beginning of the Civil war, 
when he volunteered with a Moore 
county company in 1861, remaining in 
active service throughout the con- 
flict. It will be seen from this that 
William Henry Britton, the future 
lunberman, received his early training 
in a hard school. When his father 
came home from the war, in 1865, he 
again turned to farming, buying an 
additional thousand acres and a tur- 
pentine business. He found the pay- 
ments hard to meet, so he rented the place and for two 
years worked in Richmond county on a salary. Return- 
ing to Moore county, he remained there until 1875, when 
he moved to Cameron, N. C., then the southern terminus 
of the Raleigh & Augusta Air Line railroad, now a part 
of the Seaboard Air Line system, and engaged in mer- 
cantile business, remaining there until a short time before 
his death in 1902. 

William Henry Britton had the advantage of such 
Schools as the neighborhood afforded until he was about 
14 years of age, at which time his father entered him in 
Cool Springs Academy, situated within three miles of 
Sanford, N. C., and taught by Professor J. E. Kelly. 
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He remained a making commendable 


But the future lumberman developed a strong desire 


year, progress. 
to go to sea, so he ran away from school, his idea be 
ing to make his way to Wilmington, N. C., as best he 
could, and to board some vessel leaving that port, though 
for what point he had no definite idea. He made a very 
successful start. At that time cotton plaids were being 
hauled on wagons from factories in Forsyth county -to 
points in eastern Carolina. He soon succeeded in get- 
ting up with one of these wagons taking a load to 
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LATE WILLIAM H. BRITTON, OF LAKEWOOD, 


Robinson county; the driver gave him a seat beside him 
and they camped together that night, The boy enjoyed 
the adventure immensely. Everything went well until 
the next morning when, within five miles of Fayetteville, 
sitting up by the driver and feeling in the best of spirits 
over his success in getting away, he was confronted by 
his father and was taken home. Chance willed it that 
his father should be returning from a trip to Fayette- 
ville to sell cotton. 

The boy did not return to school, but was kept around 
home, with his Wilmington idea still firmly in mind. A 
short time afterward his father was sending a wagon to 
Swann’s Station, N. C., and allowed the boy to accom- 
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pany it. On getting to its destination, the boy slipped 
off on a train for Fayetteville, taking a boat down to 
Cape Fear, paying his fare as far as White Hall, for 
which purpose he had sufficient money. There he got a 
seat on a wagon and coming to a small station on a rail- 
road, he boarded a worktrain going into Wilmington 
that night. He slept with the cook, and next morning 
went with him to take a look at the ships. Suddenly they 
chanced upon Neil Arnold, an uncle, who had been tele- 
graphed to be on the lookout. Once more the boy was 
taken into custody and carried home. 

In April, having saved up a few 
dollars, the boy decided to try to make 
his way to Norfolk, Va. One even- 
left walked fourteen 
miles to Sanford, N. C., bought a 
ticket for Norfolk and made the trip 
The bark Zen- 
nard was in port taking on a cargo 
of cotton 


ing he home, 


without molestation. 


for Liverpool, England. 
Young Britton went aboard, secreted 
himself and remained out of sight 
until the vessel was well out of port. 
The ship was twenty-three days out, 
during time young Britton 
the crew. In Liverpool 
he was made night watchman of the 
ship at $1 a day. A week later he 
slipped away and wandered off, spend- 
ing three weeks seeing all the nooks 
and crannies of that great city. Then 
he shipped on the vessel Southern 
Rights, an old, condemned craft, re- 
turning to Bath, Me., for repairs. It 
had a very rough voyage; was caught 
in a severe storm and was fifty-three 
days out of sight of land. The boat 
coaled at Pictou, Nova Scotia, and 
preceeded to Portland, Me., where the 
crew was discharged. The boy then 
shipped on a schooner loaded with.ice 
for Norfolk, Va. He was paid $5 in 
advance, but spent most of the money 
before the vessel sailed, going on 
board with a cash capital of 45 cents. 
He and a boy named John Gillis, 
from Prince Edward Island, became 
friends and, the mate proving cruel, 
the two boys after a day and night 
decided to desert. The vessel was 
anchored out half a mile from shore 
awaiting a favorable wind. The sec- 
ond night on board, the first chance 
they had, they strapped their clothes 
to a board, threw them over and fol- 
lowed. His friend Gillis could not 
swim, but by holding to the plank 
and with Britton’s assistance they 
drifted until they landed one and one- 
half miles above Portland, almost ex- 
hausted. They slept in a nearby 
shanty and walked into Portland next 
morning, hoping to be able to ship on 
some other vessel. They learned that an officer from the 
schooner was looking for them, so they took to the road, 
walking sixty miles and eventually engaging in work on a 
turnpike at $1 a day. There they remained two months. 

Having saved his wages, the boy returned home by 
stage to Holland, Me., thence by boat to Boston, thence 
to Wilmington, N. C., thence to Fayetteville, N. C., and 
thence by rail home, his baggage being stolen from the 
train near Fayetteville. 

The elder Britton was then living in Cameron, N. C., 
engaged in the mercantile business and the boy remained 
with him about six months helping in the store. The 
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Considered, we feel sure there are 
none who can excel us in high grade 














White Rock INTERESTED IN SOUTHERN th 
Maple Flooring OR PACIFIC COAST TIMBER? wii 
We furnish detailed reports of amounts of stumpage on each 214, 5 - 

We want to convince you we are ¥ inert ans Seninaan ascii to check all estimates ~ 


talking facts and would suggest you 
try us on your next order. 
We can also ship promptly Michigan 


Maple, Hardwood and Hemlock 
Lumber and White Cedar Shingles. 


W. H. White Company, 
Boyne City Lumber Company. 


Mills at Wholesale Yard 
Boyne City, Michigan. || North Tonawanda, N.Y. 
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OurFlooring i TTT0ROUGLILY 
JULN DRIED, aiso STEEL SCRAPED 


We have just eguipped our 
Hardwood Flooring Plant with 
the most Modern Machinery 










































and are now in position to Lill 
orders with the greatest 
Promprness. . 
To this is added the advantage of 
furnishing mixed cars of Pine 
and Hemlock with yourflardwood 
Flooring, where customers do tat, 
wisi 7o puechase atull car load 
of Flooring. 


We solicit. youP orders op ingut- 
ries and guarantee satisfaction 
in quality and delivery af our Stock 














which gives ita highly polished survrace. 
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made on Western Timber. 


We offer High Class Timber Properties only, which have been 
placed in our hands for sale. 


We guarantee our estimates are reliable. 


JAMES D. LACEY & CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1880) 








312 Hibernia Bank Bidg., 


New Orleans. 


828 Chamber of Commerce, 1009 White Bidg., 


Portland, Ore. Seattle, Chicago. 


Kiln Dried, 
Hollow Backed 
Matched or 


Jointed. Hard Maple, 


Polished and 


Bundled © Beech and Birch 


Lumber 


Write for Prices. 


BAY CITY, - MICHIGAN. 





1215 Old Colony, 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
TO ADVERTISERS. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the 
only lumber newspaper having a large 
paid subscription list! 

The average number of copies of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN distributed 
weekly during the year ended April 30, 
1909, was 13,297. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 


I, J. E. Defebaugh, publisher of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, do solemnly swear that the above 


hgures are correct, 
J. E. DEFEBAUGH. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this Ist day 
of May, 1909. 
HENRY S. LOVELY, Notary Public. 


This is a circulation more than double 
that of any other lumber newspaper and 
greater than the combined subscription 
lists of any three other lumber news- 
papers. 























RIGHTS OF TIMBER SELLER. 


>» 

Where the owner sells standing timber to be severed 
and delivered by him to a purchaser thereof at a mill to 
b located on the seller’s land, he to hold one-third of 
tie lumber manufactured therefrom on stick on the yard 
until paid for, and the timber is severed and so deliv- 
ered and manufactured into lumber and two-thirds there- 
of delivered by the purchaser to his vendee, pursuant to 
a contract in writing made and recorded before the 
timber is cut from the land, the other one-third remaining 
on stick on the millyard, held by the seller under his con- 
tract, the seller, the supreme court of appeals of West 
Virginia holds (Wiggin vs. Mankin, 63 Southeastern Re- 
porter, 1091), has the right to hold said one-third by 
virtue of his seller’s lien reserved in his contract, though 
unrecorded, as against the claim of such subsequent pur- 
chaser until his purchase money be paid. 

Although a seller may sever timber located on his 
land and deliver it at a mill of the purchaser located 


thereon, pursuant to contract, but because of the non- 
removal provision thereof only constructively delivering 
it to the purchaser and thereby to execute the contract 
and to pass the title thereto, yet so long as the seller 
remains in constructive possession of the lumber so 
retained on his land and has not abandoned it, his 
seller’s lien for balance of purchase money continues 
valid and binding as against such subsequent purchaser 
from, or creditors of, his vendee. 

Such seller does not lose or waive his seller’s lien on 
such lumber by pursuing the purchaser to judgment for 
balance of purchase money due him, or by causing the 
lumber so held by him in actual constructive possession 
to be levied on under execution on his judgment to sat- 
isfy the same, unless there is manifest intention to aban- 
don the seller’s lien for the lien of his execution not 
manifested by the mere recovery of such judgment and 
levy of such execution. 


REDWOOD SHIPMENTS MAIN. 
TAIN GAIN. 


As shown by the report of the Lumber Record Bureau 
of San Francisco, shipments from the northern red- 
wood counties of California in September aggregated 
35,005,854 feet, which, though less than August, exceed 
those of any September in the last sixteen years, except 
September, 1906. The total shipments for the nine 
months of this-year, 286,545,301 feet, exceed those of 
any corresponding period in the sixteen years covered by 
the record, except in 1907, which, despite the panic which 
came in October, was the banner full year, the shipments 
for the twelve months of 1907 aggregating 437,514,653 
feet. 

The reduction in shipments to San Francisco in Sep- 
tember is approximately what has been shown each 
September since the phenomenal rebuilding year follow- 
ing the city destruction. The total shipments to south- 
ern California for September were nearly double those 
of the same month of 1908, which had been exceeded by 
only two Septembers in sixteen years and then but 
slightly. The export business generally has been good, 
shipments to Mexico and Central America showing a big 
increase, being nearly double those of September, 1908. 
Comparison of shipments to the various ports for Sep- 
tember, 1908 and 1909, is shown: 








September, September, 

SHIPPED TO— 1909. 1908. 
Bay of San Francisco............. 19,837,974 21,279,833 
Southern California ...........+. 12,177,890 7,211,878 

Oregon and Washington.......... ..ssss.. 259,4 
Mexico and Central America...... 1,401,600 800,936 
ee BROGOR boc ccs ccntcnasccns: tomseonve 1,171,872 
Tenapeiee AIROES «60.6 00.c0000eseoe 115,813 $38,538 
Australia and other oriental ports. 1,472,577 1,690,829 
Rare ee 35,005,854 33,353,349 


Prior to the panic of 1907 the total annual output 
of redwood had for seven consecutive years shown a sub- 
stantial increase over the year immediately preceding. 
Judged, therefore, from’ the history of the industry, it is 
fair to presume that it again is on an upward trend simi- 
lar to that preceding the panic, and the output for the 
twelve months of 1909 may be expected to come close up 
to the record year. 

The record of shipments to the various ports for 
9-month periods in the last sixteen years is given: 
NINE-MONTH SHIPMENTS—JANUARY 1 TO SEPTEM- 


BER 30. . 
To bay of To Southern To all 

Year— San Francisco. California. other points. Total. 

1008.5... 65,463,851 40,631,192 7,650,714 113,745,757 
Se 95,395,434 48,298,314 4,853,700 148,547,448 
1896..... 85,372,983 33,727,252 12,178,694 131,278,929 
Care 93,515,259 35,579,904 16,408,460 145.503.623 
pt ee 82,532.869 33,775,315 14,175,679 130,483,353 
1899..... 108,744,283 35,359,122 21,053,514 165,156,919 
ee 102,821,175 30,818,872 19,315,938 152,955,985 
WOORs. «2. 96,837,554 41,268,255 22,994,693 161,100,502 
1902..... 122,859,439 46,353,549 22,055,218 191,268,206 
[ee 123,610,213 60,286,361 32,867,789 216,764,363 
Aare 160,599,724 68,586,631 15,796,231 234,982,586 
1905...... 174,520,532 60,456,871 16,914,167 251,891,570 
2006, 3:4 180,088,680 57,706,949 42,081,384 269,877,013 
. ee 231.965, 63,763,848 32,903,909 328,633,226 
1908..... 147,289,743 52,268,479 48,843,492 248,401.714 
1909..... 173,870,813 76,103,325 36,571,163 286,545,301 
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FAMOUS PATHWAYS OF THE PIONEERS OF AMERICAN COMMERCIAL PROGRESS. 


Progress in this country was slow until the advent 
of the railroad. Before that—the old trails, about 
which is clustered all the glamour of frontier days; 
the good old days of.the-heavily burdened packhorse, 
the creaking stage coach or clumsy wain, and skulking 
Indians, ever ready to emit their blood curdling war- 
whoop and swoop down on some hardy but unprepared 
band of pioneers wending its. way toward the wester- 
ing sun. 

What American schoolboy is not more interested in 
the daring deeds of a Boone than in the discoveries of 
a Columbus? What lad has not followed the stealthy 
Indian fighter through the silent forests unexplored by 
the white man on a journey of hundreds of miles with 
no protector save his trusty gun; no companion but his 
faithful dog; westward into Missouri from Kentucky, 
in 1799, or southward, in 1765, to northern Florida, 
thence westward to southwestern Alabama? 

There is the famous old path leading from Phila- 
delphia to Kittaning, western Pennsylvania, over which 
150 years or more ago the settler traveled at the risk 
of his life; a daylight trip now of a few hours. The 
old government roads over which George Washington 
led his troops—and perhaps helped to survey—what 
marvelous incidents, what hairbreadth escapes must 
have occurred along those romantic turnpikes! One 
of the most noted of those government roads was that 


from Charleston, 8. C., to the mouth of the Mississippi; 
the Chihuahua trail, equally as famous, along the 
southern boundary of Oklahoma from southwestern 
Arkansas to Chihuahua, Mexico. The founding of 
Astoria, Ore., was made famous by Washington Irving. 
The trip of the Astor party began in 1810, from north- 
ern Michigan, and lasted two years; now the trip can 
be made in almost as many days. 

Among the famous oldtime interior explorers of this 
continent one must not forget Jacques Cartier, who 
explored the St. Lawrence to Montreal; Champlain, 
who visited the Great Lakes during one of his many 
voyages; Hudson, and his voyage of discovery for the 
Dutch; La Salle, Marquette, Joliet, Nicolet and 
Cortreal; Portales, who discovered San Francisco; 
Domingues, Escalente, De Coronado and others of 
greater or lesser note. In later times, among our own 
pioneers, were Carver, Fremont, the ‘‘pathfinder;’’ 
Pike, Bonneville, Dunbar, Hunter and General Jack- 
son, who made a memorable journey from New Orleans 
into central Tennessee. 

In 1849, when the big gold strike was made in Cali- 
fornia, it took as many months, or more, to make the 
coast-to-coast trip as it requires days for a modern 
transcontinental flier. Distance has been annihilated 
and, thanks to the lumberman’s ax, howling wilder- 
nesses have blossomed into pretty hamlets, bustling 


— 


towns and busy cities. One can go from New Y -rk 
city to Chicago in eighteen hours; three-quarters 0° a 
century ago the time consumed was eighteen «lays 
or more, via the Hudson river, the Erie canal, L:ke 
Erie, Lake Huron and Lake Michigan. 

The old trails are to a remarkable extent now he 
routes of railroads. Where the wagon train erpt 
painfully along now the through freights thunder on 
their way. The trails meant discovery. The old rods 
meant the keginning of commerce, but the railrc.ds 
mean its fruition; and where, in the old days, only ‘he 
articles of strictest necessity or those which from 
their value as luxuries would pay the heavy cost of 
transportation were carried now all the needs of rich 
communities are abundantly and cheaply supplied. 

The great West once meant everything west of the 
Alleghanies; and the empire of the west, which once 
only bought and did not produce, except furs and the 
precious metals, now loads the trains eastbound as well 
as westbound. To the railroads is largely due the mod- 
ern lumber industry which once was hardly more than 
a local business. But the railroads which made possi- 
ble the opening up for settlement lands remote from 
water communication, supplying their demands for !um- 
ber by megns of these old trails, now draw their sup- 
plies from a score of states—from the Nortu, South, 
West and East. — 





DEMAND FOR UNIFICATION OF OPINION AND CONCENTRATION OF EFFORT FOR A WATERWAY. 


The most significant event of the week in the West 
has been the journey of the President of the United 
States, accompanied by the vice president, the gov- 
ernors of numerous states, prominent members of the 
Senate and House of Representatives and private citi- 
zens representing influential civic organizations, down 
the Mississippi river. ; 

It may seem at times that the plan to create a 
waterway through the Mississippi valley makes but 
slow headway; yet when it is recalled that the agitation 
is of but recent birth we find in this journey ‘down 
America’s most majestic river a milestone far along 
the path of progress. It has been only within a very 
few years that the waterway movement has taken 
tangible shape and become an organized effort. That 
it has grown in strength and recognition is,shown by 
the fact that the president of the United States, the 
governors of states, members of legislative bodies and 
the commercial leaders of the country have lent them- 
selves to a practical demonstration sure to excite great 
public interest and enlist public spirit. 

The present journey is in some respects a senti- 
mental one. Its purpose is not to do any particular 
thing or achieve any immediate result, nevertheless it 
places on record the nation’s chief executive and many 
of his counsellors. These counsellors may disagree 
as to means and methods, whether to bond or not to 
bond, when to dig, where to dig and how deep to dig, 
but the fact remains that they have been compelled 
by their own judgment and by the overwhelming 
opinion of the public, to recognize this movement and 
to give it their indorsement, with such reservations as 


they feel it necessary to make as to its carrying out. 

The waterway movement is sure to receive marked 
impetus at the New Orleans convention. That meet- 
ing will hammer home the first and incontrovertible 
fact that the waterway is necessary and essential; 
and it will compel minds that now disagree, and delay 
by their disagreement this great project, to unite upon 
a policy that will meet public demands. The most 
venerable obstructionist will find it necessary to yield 
in some degree to the wishes of his constituents. 

It is a cause for congratulating the lumber industry, 
and one that long ago was often pointed out by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, that in focusing this pressure 
on the men from whom the waterway must come, much 
has been done and is being done by men who are 
engaged in the lumber trade. 

It is needless to deny that they have a personal and 
business interest in the waterway project; they are 
to be tremendously benefited by its completion. They 
are to be liberated from many traffic troubles of the 
past due to the nonexistence of a competitive and free 
highway of transportation. But they can not be 
benefited without every consumer of lumber sharing 
indirectly in those beneuts. A relief of congested ter- 
minals and trackage, a greater certainty of delivery, 
a lower freight rate, all will aid the public at large. 

The lumbermen deserve their full measure of credit 
for an unselfish desire to see the waterway .a fact. 
As private citizens, as much as shippers and receivers 
of lumber, they recognize the general good that the 
waterway will promote, and are lending their thought 
and action and means to the proposition through 


altruistic motives as well as for their private reasons, 

Their attitude will encourage the waterway en- 
thusiasts to greater and more concentrated effort, it 
will help to arouse men in all lines of trade, and a 
great consuming public indirectly concerned; and when 
the waterway becomes a reality the lumbermen of the 
United States will share in the gratitude of the 
American people of the present and the future. 

The present journey of President Taft has demon- 
strated that the river and its tributaries are there, 
that Nature already has made the way and left to 
man only its improvement. The waterway from the 
Lakes to the Gulf, from Chicago to New Orleans, with 
the Ohio, the Missouri, the upper Mississippi, the Ar- 
kansas and other great rivers, is not a figment of a 
dreamer’s brain or the blueprint creation of an engi-* 
neer. It already exists and awaits only utilization and 
development. Both will come. It is made evident by 
the splendid demonstration at St. Louis and by the 
beacon lights burning along the Mississippi river, en- 
couraging the advocates of a waterway to more in- 
sistent demands-and arousing the American people to 
the necessity of this great national improvement. 

It should not be difficult to unite in one feasible 
project those whose ideas of depth may have varied 
in the past. All that the public demands, for the 
present at least, is a channel adequate for the trans- 
portation of freight, that shall be free to all, that 
shall be properly maintained when once improved and 
that shall furnish an uninterrupted highway for a vast 
bulk of traffic now forced to depend on land facilities 
unable to meet unusual requirements when they arise. 





THE “POCKET PLANING MILL” IN THE RETAIL LUMBER YARD. 


Until a comparatively recent date the retail lum- 
bermen throughout the middle West sold lumber in 
the form in which it was bought—an observation that 
does not of course apply toe the many yards located 
between the Mississippi river and the Atlantic coast 
that are operated in connection with planing mills and 
other woodworking establishments. The need of facili- 
ties for shaping material to meet the requirements of 
the consumer often was felt, but no provision had been 
made for doing this, the work devolving upon the ear- 
penter at the point of construction. The process of 
doing this work by hand was slow, but no better 
method was recognized. 

It would be of interest to know the name of the 
man who conceived the idea of placing a few machines 
in the retail yard; machines which collectively have 
become popularly known as a ‘‘ pocket planing mill,’’ 
but investigation has not lead to this discovery. At 
first blush it might not be thought to be any great 
conception, that any man could think of so simple a 
thing as that, but the fact remains that for many 
years during a period when these little mills were 
needed as badly as they are now, they were not 
thought of. If a board was required to be ripped it 
was done by hand, and if it was required to be sur- 
faced the hand plane was used for that purpose. The 
idea of the pocket planing mill simply lay dormant, 
for the reason that some bright and far-seeing mind 
did not possess the inventive faculty of providing that 
which was wanted. In every direction it is a wonder 
of wonders that some of the simplest inventions, and 
those which now are regarded as indispensable, were 
not thought of at an earlier period. He who conceived 
the idea of the pocket planing mill certainly rendered 
valuable service to ‘the retail lumbermen of the coun- 


ry. 

These little mills are simplicity itself. Sometimes 
they are so simple in form that to eall them mills 
seems like a misnomer. A saw table, on which can be 
used either a ripsaw or a cutoff saw, driven by, say, 
a 4-horsepower electric motor, could not in strict pro- 


priety be called a mill, much less a planing mill, so 
long as there was not a planing machine in sight, but 
it has kecome a custom to so call it. Custom rules, and 
any device in a retail yard for shaping lumber has 
come to be called a pocket planing mill. 

There is no way of telling how many of these little 


.mills are now operated as an adjunct to the retail 


yards but there are many, and they are growing con- 
stantly in favor. By the great majority of the lum- 
bermen who have installed them they are considered 
about the best investment for the money they ever 
have made. There are lumbermen who have been 
heard to remark that for no consideration would they 
now do without the little mill that cost them less than 
$1,000, oftentimes only a few hundred dollars; as now 
if a customer wants a board surfaced, ripped into 
strips, or cut into any particular lengths, in a few 
minutes it can be done. Customers who have become 
accustomed to being served in this manner regard the 
accommodation as of value and buy their material at 
the yard where the service can be rendered. It is sim- 
ply a matter of accommodation, and all merchants 
know that when they can accommodate their custum- 
ers, no matter in what direction, it is a magnet that 
draws trade. ; 

One of the beauties of these appliances is that they 
require no machinist to operate them. Any handy man 
can run a saw, or even a surfacer; and the manipula- 
tion of the*power requires no particular skill.. In a 
majority of instances electricity is the power, and the 
turning of a switch sets the machines in motion, Others 
use a gasoline engine from 10 to 20-horsepower, in most 
cases of less, as it rarely is necessary to operate more 
than one machine at a time and light power will do it. 
There is no engineer to be paid, and when the use of 
a machine is not required everything in the little mill 
is at a standstill. The machines simply are used when 
they are needed and at other times stand idle. 

There are lumbermen who put in a sticker and make 
much of their own molding. Others make window 
frames in the knockdown, while others make hayracks, 


wagon boxes, and otherwise meet the requirements of 
their customers. It is not uncommon for a carpenter 
to have a shop that is run in connection with a yard, 
and in this case nothing is handier than one of those 
little mills. One retail concern takes contracts fur 
boxes, and in the course of a year turns out many of 
them. In the mill of that concern is a sander, and te 
senior member of the concern was heard to remar' 
that if he were to locate another yard a sander wou! 
be the nucleus around which he would build. Whe» 
lumber is sent to a job it is run through this sander, 
and even though it may have become discolored frou 
age or light, it comes out as bright as a dollar. There 
are retail dealers in large numbers who do not see t!\¢ 
necessity for machinery of any kind in:.a yard, b't 
dealers who were of this opinion, having. tried wih. t 
they called the experiment, changed their minds. T 
proprietor of a yard in a city of considerable size w.5 
one of this number. He had been educated to lovk 
with disfavor upon machinery of any description. A 
little job that was required to be done was taken ti 
nearby planing mill. Through the advice of a forem 
he was induced to put in a pocket planing mill, | 
machinery consisting of a cutoff saw, a ripsaw and 
pony planer, driven by a 10-horsepower electric mot’, 
and immediately his opinion of the value of such 4 
mill was changed. He said he had no idea of tie 
amount of work in the average yard that could he dove 
in the little mill and the satisfaction it was to h's 
customers. f 
The machinery in the yards is located at vario'- 
points. In several the saw table is in a bin of the 
shed that has been cleaned out to make room for :t. 
In another shed the framing was removed from be- 
tween two 8-foot bins, the compartment inclosed an 
the machinery placed in it. This did not answer the 
purpose well, however, as there was not room to handle 
lumber to advantage. In several instances an addi: 
tion to the end of the shed has been made, and in * 
few cases separate small buildings have been erecte: 
in the yards. One of these, 16x24 feet, was constructed _ 
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in t!e best possible manner, with a cement floor, and 
ever with an exhaust apparatus for removing the saw- 
dust and shavings, the latter devised by the lumber- 
man himself, and of this little mill the dealer is par- 


ticularly proud. The wonder, he said, was that he 
got along so many years without it. 

It can not be expected that anything like ‘a majority 
of the retail dealers will add to their equipment these 


little mills, as in no line does the majority accept the 
best, but that the number installed will greatly in- 
crease year by year admits of no contradiction, from 
whatever viewpoint the problem is considered. 





REAL OBJECT OF SENATORIAL INVESTIGATION OF INDIAN TIMBER AFFAIRS. 


In an interview recently given out by John J. Han- 
non, private secretary to Senator La Follette, the 
newspaper storics regarding graft investigations in con- 
nection With Indian affairs in Wisconsin which have 
free!y circulated in and out of the state, were completely 
exploded. The statement by Mr. Hannon is a com- 
plete refutation of the charges against a number of 
Wisconsin concerns, and from all reports the senatorial 
committee seems to have investigated pretty thoroughly. 
As far as can’ be learned the principal difficulty 
with which the government has to deal arises from dis- 
putes among the Indians themselves, which must be 
adjusted by congressional action. Mr. Hannon said: 

Several years ago the United States Senate directed an 
investigation of all Indian reservations in the country 
excepting those of Wisconsin. 

There was at that time no demand for an investigation in 
this state. With the cutting off of timber from the reserva- 


tion. in. the northern part of this state and the using up 
by the Indians of the proceeds new problems have arisen 
demanding legislation to meet the conditions confront- 
ing Wisconsin Indians. ‘The investigation by the senatorial 
committee on Indian affairs which has just closed had for 
its object the study at close range by that committee of the 
condition surrounding Wisconsin Indians. 

The committee first visited the St. Croix Indians at Shell 
lake. No absolute data exists as to the number of them, 
but it is estimated that the band includes about 600 or 700. 
The Indian oftice has recently placed about 130 of these 
on the roll of the Lad River Indians and tentatively assigned 
them allotments on the Odanah reservations. 

The Bad River Indians protest against these allotments, 
claiming that the St. Croix Indians are not entitled to share 
in their lands under the terms of the treaty with the 
Chippewas, and that they should not be assigned lands with 
them for the further reason that there is not a sufficient 
amount of unallotted land remaining upon the Odanah reser- 
vation to take care of these Indians and to provide for the 
unaliotted of the Bad River bands. 

The committee found the St. Croix Indians in poor cir- 


cumstances, and while the committee did not determine on 
any specific plan to relieve them, in a general way the 
members express the belief that something should be done 
for them. 

The committee examined into conditions of the Cdéuer 
ad’ Oreilles, the Bad River and the Lac Du Flambeau reser- 
vations. These were heavily timbered at one time, but 
for the most part the timber has been cut off. There still 
remains upon the Bad River reservation a large amount 
of timber, but it is estimated it will all be cut in six or 
eight years. The committee recognizing that the Indians 
upon these reservations will have to depend upon agriculture 
in the future, directed its inquiry largely to the question 
as to what is being done to prepare these people upon these 
reservations to meet the new conditions which confront 
them. The committee found that there was but little prac- 
tical work done in the way of encouraging and teaching 
the Indians to engage in agriculture. 

In some quarters an effort has been made to make it appear 
that this investigation was for the purpose of unearthing 
scandal. It had no such object. Its sole purpose was to 
get information for the guidance of Congress. 





SELLING LUMBER IN THE RETAIL YARDS BY GRADES. 


The great majority of retail dealers, so far as grades 
are concerned, sell them precisely as they buy them, 
the terms used in the wholesale market also being used 
in the retail yards, Thus, no matter how well a par- 
ticular board may answer the purpose of any customer, 
the board is called by the grade by which it is known 
on the wholesale list. There are others whose ex- 
perience have led them away from this method, claim- 
ing that the nomenclature of the wholesale market 
does not in the least concern their customers; that if 
these customers are sold the material that will answer 
the purpose for which it is required nothing more can 
be asked. Such a variance of opinion among dealers 
is there in this regard that a retail merchant who has 
been in business for more than a quarter of a century 
said he never had sold a board without calling it by 
the name given to it by the man of whom it was pur- 
chased, and he would not consider it proper to do s0, 
while another dealer who has been in business nearly 
as long asserts that unless he is absolutely obliged to 
he never mentions a grade, and has no occasion to do 
this except at times when he may be dealing with con- 
tractors, Bill after bill, for both houses and barns, he 


sells to farmers, who from first to last, from the stand- 
point of the wholesaler, are absolutely ignorant of the 
grades they are buying. 

Among the reasons given by this dealer were the 
following: In the first place, the consumer is not in- 
terested in grades, if the material he buys will answer 
his purpose. And even if grades were named to him, 
there is so much difference in them that while at one 
time he would be perfectly satisfied with a particular 
grade, at another he would not, and he might think 
the dealer was selling him inferior lumber. It best 
serves his purpose, he says, to keep his customers 
ignorant of grades. 

Another reason given is that when he quotes the 
prices of grades, to some extent he is placing himself 
at the mercy of his competitors, as in many cases the 
prospettive customer will repeat the prices, and he 
will be underbid, the customer in such a case believing 
that lumber can be bought for less money of his com- 
petitor than of him. Before he adopted this method he 
could recall instances when he quoted No. 1 dimension, 
and this price being repeated to a competitor, the 
customer was told that he would sell him the material 


for considerable less money, and the order would be 
filled with No. 2. He learned that the average cus- 
tomer when shopping from yard to yard had no secrets 
in regard to prices, hence he reached the conclusion 
that his competitors should not know the grades on 
which his prices were quoted. 

This latter phase of the question is one that has 
caused disturbance in more than one retail market. At 
a consuming point a price of $22 was quoted for No. 
1 dimension, and this price being named by the 
prospective buyer to a competitor who, regarding it 
too low, sold the material at $20, and from this deal 
arose a feeling of distrust that would not down, and 
for the following two years prices were slashed right 
and left. In another instance No. 2 flooring was 
quoted at a certain price, and the competitor to whom 
the price was repeated, and was told by the customer 
that it was for No. 1, took exceptions, and friction in 
the market resulted that was continued for a year. Of 
course it was a misrepresentation on the part of the 
customer, but had he not been educated to the point 
of being quoted flooring by grade such misrepresenta- 
tion probably would not have been made. 





GENERAL NOTICE BY THE NEW TARIFF BOARD EXPLANATIVE OF DOUBLE RATES. 


The new tariff carries double rates. First are the 
minimum rates which are temporary in their applica- 
tion; second are the permanent rates that will go into 
effect April 1 next, unless the President shall, by 
proclamation, extend the advantages of the minimum 
rates to countries which, in his opinion, do not unduly 
dise:iminate against the United States or its products. 
The President is aided in his decision on these mat- 
ters by the investigations made by the ‘‘ Tariff 
Board,’? authorized in the tariff bill itself to make 
investigations for his guidance. A sketch of the per- 
sonnel of this board, with portraits of its members, 
Heury C. Emery, James B. Reynolds and Alvin H. 
Saunders, was presented in a recent issue of the 
AMFkiCAN LUMBERMAN. 

Ts those concerned in the export or import trade 
of tie United States, the attitude of this board will be 
of viterest. Therefore, it seems well to reproduce 
herewith an official notice or circular letter which has 
been sent out by the board to the business interests 
of tie country. As addressed to the president of a 
com:ereial association, the letter is as follows: 


As you are aware the new tariff act of August 5, 1909, 


provides that the duties on imports into this country shall, 
after March 31,.1910, be those prescribed by section 1 of 
the act, plus 25 percent ad valorem? These maximum rates 
go into effect automatically, except where the President 
shall by proclamation declare that a country does not, by 
tariff regulation or in any other way, discriminate unduly 
against the United States or the products thereof. In case 
the President decides that any country does not make such 
discrimination, the duties to be levied on goods imported 
from such country will be those of the published schedules, 
which constitute the minimum tariff. 

A tariff board has been appointed by the President, whose 
duty it is to assist him in determining whether or not 
undue discrimination does exist at the present time under 
the laws or regulations of any country. It is necessary 
for the proper fulfillment of this duty that the tariff board 
should have full information, not only as to the formal 
legislation, or regulations of foreign countries in this re- 
gard, but also as to the practical working of any such laws 
or regulations in their effect on American export trade. 

In carrying out the purposes of this act the board de- 
sires and asks for the coéperation of the business interests 
of the country. We invite communications containing defi- 
nite and expiicit statements of facts as to the actual bear- 
ing of foreign tariffs or regulations on the trade of 
American exporters as compared with the exporters of 
other countries. All such communications will receive 
prompt and careful consideration. 

Will you kindly bring this letter to the attention of all 
members of your association who have an interest in this 
inquiry ? H. C. Emery, Chairman. 


The country most directly concerned is Canada. 
The United Kingdom makes no discriminations and it 
seems probable that relations with most other im- 
portant customers of the United States will not be 
disturbed; but there is more or less doubt as to what 
tariff shall be applied to importations from Canada. 
That country directly discriminates against the United 
States, as well as other countries not in the British 
empire, in favor of Great Britain. It makes this dis- 
crimination by means of a preferential tariff, three 
rates being in effect. The highest is to countries that 
discriminate against Canada in favor of other coun- 
tries; the middle tariff applies to nondiscriminatory 
countries, except Great Britain and its colonies, while 
the minimum tariff applies only to other parts of the 
empire. There is thus a discrimination of about one- 
third in the Canadian import tariffs in favor of Eng- 
land as against this country. 

The decision as to whether or not the President 
shall consider such a preference to the trade of the 
mother country an undue discrimination is awaited 
with much interest by a large number of American 
business men. 





INTERNATIONAL SHIPPING AND A SUBSIDIZED AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE. 


lion, Huntington Wilson, first assistant secretary of 
stats, in addressing the fifth annual dinner of the 
Chivago Association of Commerce, on Friday evening 
of iast week, after referring to the pitifully small 
commeree between the United States and the re- 
pubes of South America, said: 


lic lack of American ships to carry mails and freight, 
an’ lack of American banking facilities are the trite ex- 
Planations of our commercial backwardness in Latin- 
America, I am happy to believe that there is hope of a 
shij)) subsidy at the next session of Congress. You know 
how earnestly the President and his administration advo- 
cate this measure. I am glad to remind you, also, that 
an American bank of the highest power is now about to be 
established throughout South America. With American 
ships for your mail and freight, and with the best of bank- 
ing facilities, much will have been accomplished. 


_ Given the products or commodities on which to base 
international trade, the chief instruments of the com- 
merce are transportation, communication and banking. 
These three go together. Without American ships to 
carry our commodities to foreign markets, we not 
only have to pay a tribute to foreign ship owners 
but lack prestige and are handicapped in every effort 
to secure an independent foothold in. those markets. 
The mails—the means of communication—are of less 


importance, for it makes not much difference how 
mails are carried so long as they are carried promptly; 
yet, often a fast American mail service, or rather a 
direct. mail service, whether it be conducted by means 
of Ships owned by this country or the other, is abso- 
lutely necessary for satisfactory conduct of the busi- 
ness, Banking facilities are at least. next in im- 
portance to transportation facilities. Without them, 
we are handicapped by the exchange rates; we are 
handicapped in regard to credits, and, further, by the 
fact that foreign merchants who should buy our goods 
are made accustomed to look elsewhere for the finan- 
cial aid in handling their business. 

Without these facilities, if a foreign country must 
have our goods it receives them by vessels flying an- 
other flag, often from other than American ports, 
and often buys then from merchants of other coun- 
tries. Instead of transactions being direct they are 
indirect and a tribute is paid at every point of trans- 
portation, reshipment, rehandling and, repurchase. 
Millions of dollars’ worth of American goods annually 
reach the consumer as the product of other countries. 

We do an export. business in spite of ourselves, 
because the foreign buyer must have our goods. To 
get the business we have to shade the domestic price 


in order to absorb the excessive charges put upon 
them because we do not have the ships or mails or 
banking facilities. 

Fundamental in this situation is the ship. Every 
great competitor in international trade subsidizes its 
shipping in some way or other. England, Canada, 
France, Germany, all of them, do it and they make 
a handsome profit out of it. The apparent cost and 
loss of a subsidy is many times exceeded by the na- 
tional profits enjoyed on the commerce thus created 
The profit in the first instance may be individual, 
but it becomes national in its distribution. 

The opposition to ship subsidies in the United States 
arises from the fear that someone will get a larger 
profit on the operation of ships than is just; and so 
every farmer gets less for the crops on his farm, the 
manufacturer gets less for his products at the shop 
and the merchant less for the goods in his warehouse 
than he would if American ships, flying the American 
flag, promoting American banks and carrying Ameri- 
can mails, should reach the great markets of the 
world. And, in addition, every American citizen has 
to pay more for the goods he buys because of this 
charge which foreign vessel owners, merchants and 
bankers put upon our foreign trade, 
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VARYING VIEWS OF LUMBERMEN ON THE GRADING RULE -QUESTION. 


Hardwood lumbermen continue to avail themselves of 
the opportunity to discuss the grading rule question in 
the columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and the dis- 
cussion, judging from recent expressions of opinion, is 
proving instructive. 

One prominent manufacturer who visited the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN this week said that the interchanging 
of ideas on this subject would be of immense benefit to 
the trade, even though uniformity of grading should be 
found impracticable. He emphatically declared that 
one of the results would be to put the consumer of hard- 
woods in closer touch with methods of grading and to 
awaken his interest to such an extent that it would be 
impossible for manufacturers or wholesalers who are so 
inclined to ‘‘dope’’ their lumber and gain an unfair 
advantage over competitors who are disposed to do 
an honest business and to deliver a fair grade whether 
or not the buyer scrutinizes it as edrefully as he should. 
In other words, this manufacturer believes that the only 
way by which honest grading of hardwoods can be 
brought about is by the widest publicity, and by training 
the consuming buyer so that all opportunity for too 
sharp shippers to juggle grades to the injury of more 
scrupulous competitors may be eliminated. 

The writer of the communication which follows is a 
hardwood man of experience, and is at present in charge 
of a branch office of one of the country’s leading whole- 
sale hardwood companies. His criticisms of the National 
rules seem to be based upon experience, however lum- 
bermen may disagree as to their fairness. He does not 
seem much better satisfied with the Manufacturers’ rules, 
as he wants them all superseded by a brand new set. His 
letter speaks for itself: 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 21.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: I have noticed with interest your effort to promote 
uniform inspection, and have read the s@veral letters in 
your issue of the 16th bearing on the subject. 

One of them seems to show the reason why it is- not pos- 
sible to get the National rules changed so that they can be 
used. The association is controlled by obstructionists, in- 
stead of by progressives, as formerly. 

One writer, an official of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association, says a discussion of the question is likely to do 
harm to the hardwood industry. There was a way last May 
to avoid this discussion, and that was to change some of the 
ridiculous clauses now in the National rules. The way they 
read at the present they are a meaningless jumble. One 
clause says that lumber must have square edges, and square 
ends. Another clause puts a premium on lumber which has 
not square edges nor square ends, by stipulating that it 
must not be docked in measurement if the manufacturer leave 
bark on the edges. 

Another rule puts beards which are 10 percent sound and 


those which are only 50 percent sound in the same grade. 
A board which is only 50 percent sound and the remainder 
worthless is a mill cull, and if anyone doubts it, all he has 
to do is select such a board and take one look at it. The 
result of this is that mill culls are divided into two grades. 

Many carriage manufacturers buy their hickory log run, 
that is, No. 2 common and better. Imagine, if you can, a 
man cutting carriage material out of a plank, one-half of 
which is full of sound knots and the other half worthless 
from shake or rot; yet this is the kind of stock provided for 
by the National rules on No. 2 common hickory. The result 
of all this is that there is confusion everywhere in regard 
to inspection, and since the National association did not 
correct the blunders which were made in 1908, the only 
remedy is for each market to adopt its own system of 
inspecting, and this is being done to quite an extent. For 
instance, a number of the eastern cities have quit using the 
National rules, and I notice that St. Louis has a local 
system of inspecting, and the Chicago lumbermen have re- 
cently taken steps in that direction. No doubt other cities 
will quickly follow this plan. 

The letter from Oneida touches the point exactly when 
it says that no two men can interpret the rules within $15 
to $20 per car, and this is on cheap lumber. The National 
association did much good work when it was first organized 
and I would like to see it continue to do such work, but it 
seems to me it has degenerated in the last two or three 
years, and has ceased to be a business organization, I be- 
lieve it is up to the officers of the association to take some 
steps to correct the blunders made in 1907 and 1908. 

EDWARD C. BRADLEY. 

In a subsequent communication Mr. Bradley states: 

You state that you are trying to bring about uniformity 
without regard to existing associations and arrangements. 
It is my opinion that this can be accomplished by organ- 
izing a new association, which will-write up a sensible set 
of rules. 

The National association has been steadily going backward 
instead of going forward, so I have given up looking to that 
association for any improvement. All that is needed to 
start a new association is a leader. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Bradley’s view of the situa- 
tion is more pessimistic than the facts warrant. The 
organizing of a third association could not be expected 
to benefit the trade as long as there is any opportunity 
for regeneration in the existing organizations. In fact, 
such action would leave the trade farther apart than at 
present. The manufacturer would have four varieties of 
grading to contend with instead of three, not to mention 
local rules. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has in mind the ease of a 
small but important city not far from Chicago, where 


there are three large buyers of hardwoods. One |: 
these concerns buys under the National rules. of 1905: 
another is identified with the National Hardwood Lumb. 
Association and buys under its official rules; the thi 
affiliates with the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Ass.- 
ciation, and will buy only under Manufacturers’ grad: 
Lumber salesmen in whose territory the city in questi: 
is located know far more about the desirability of uni- 
formity in grading than the average manufacturer 
wholesaler. No hardwood institution which belongs 
either association can sell more than one customer 
that town; no hardwood manufacturer or dealer not 
member of either association can sell more than o 
customer in that town. If the expense of selling is 
any importance, it will readily be seen that uniformity « 
grades which would get these three hardwood consum: 
together, which would give every hardwood producer ; 
wholesaler a chance to offer his lumber to all three in- 
stead of one, would be desirable as effecting a consider- 
able saving. 

When one takes into consideration the fact that the 
‘same condition exists in some degree all over the United 
States, it is apparent that these dividing lines, these 
high fences around the consumer, should be wiped out. 
Perhaps this would cost the members of one associa- 
tion some of their trade, which would go to members 
of the other. The results would balance, however, and 
the producer would not have to go as far away from 
home as he does today to secure sufficient. orders to keep 
his mill going. If, however, a third association were to 
be organized, as suggested by Mr. Bradley, the trade 
would be cut into four sections instead of three. 

One point in Mr, Bradley’s letter should be considered. 
It is the undeniable backset which the uniform grade 
movement has received during the last year. It is be- 
cause the cause is losing ground, instead of making head- 
way, as it did for years, despite many obstacles, that the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has brought the situation into 
discussion. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is firm in the belief that 
the opinion of the trade is powerful enough to bring 
about such changes in the existing organizations as may 
be desirable. It seems that the hardwood trade is a 
little diffident on this subject and hardly recognizes its 
own selfcurative power. The time has not come for 
drastic action. Too many changes have already been 
made without proper consideration of the results. There- 
fore, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN urges upon the trade 
that these things receive the analytical, serious considera- 
tion to which they are entitled; that all factions be given 
a hearing and then that an attempt be made to bring the 
opposing interests together. Such is the logical method 
of procedure and the trade must realize it. 
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REASONABLE LUMBER RATES PRACTICALLY ASSURED BY REGULATION. 


The great industrial centers of the East, especially 
the north Atlantic coast, look longingly toward the 
Pacific Northwest—lumber hungry, but unwilling to 
pay the freight, or doing so grumblingly. Fifty years 
ago the New England lumber consumer, from whole- 
saler to housebuilder, was a contented man. Why 
not? Was he not but a stone’s throw, practically speak- 
ing, from Bangor, the great lumber mart of the Pine 
Tree State, whose supply supposedly was .inexhaus- 
tible? 

How times change! Five years ago the superinten- 
dent of a cooperage shop in an important Masstchu- 
setts coast town was beginning to find trouble over 
the poor condition of stock. This concern secured 
its stock from upecountry sources; from Vermont and 
New Hampshire, and from Maine. It was not difficult 
to get suitable stock at fair prices for slack work; 
but this particular cooperage establishment had built 
up a good trade in mackerel barrels, and there was 
the rub, for mackerel barrels require a good pine 
stave, free from knots, which the concern found hard 
to get at any price. 

What little pine suitable for first class barrel stock 
is left in the upper districts of New England is 
largely controlled by big concerns which had the 
foresight and the financial means to buy it up betimes, 
and naturally hold it at prices above the cooper’s 
reach. The superintendent in question was in a 
quandary; up a tree, so to speak. It was either pay 
an exorbitant price for first class mackerel barrel 
stock or do as a rival concern was doing (and losing 
trade in consequence): use seconds and patch the 
knots with cement. A cemented mackerel barrel is 
not a very pretty package to look at. 

One day while this particular superintendent was 
gloomily cogitating that the world had come to a 
pretty pass to make it necessary to plug knotty staves 
with cement to prevent leaks, a breezy westerner 
blew into the shop. He laid out a display of barrel 
stock made from western pine, so called. It was a 
beautiful sample display and it made the superintend- 
ent’s eyes fairly stick out with surprise. Those 
samples talked for themselves; a carload was ordered 
almost before the drummer had said a word, although 
it would cost about 40 cents a set, on account of the 
long haul, to get the stock to the shop. But so well 
was this stock got out that the coopers could afford 
to make a mackerel barrel for 5 cents less, the trade 
was willing to pay 10 to 25 cents extra ($1.10) a 
package, and so the high freight obstacle was in a 
measure overcome. This concern ever since has been 
depending on western pine for its high grade barrel 


stock. This is but a typical instance. The coals are 
coming to Newcastle and coming fast. 

The lumber hungry East now realizes its predica- 
ment, and is calling on the prolific Northwest for 
succor, and not in vain. The railroads too have heard 
the ery of distress, and despite the calumny heaped 
on them have respended nobly. When one recollects 
that it was not until 1869 that the first transconti- 
nental line, the Union Pacific and Central Pacific from 
the Missouri river to the Pacific ocean, was opened 
through, it will be admitted that railroad progress 
simply has been marvelous. 

At present the Pacific coast is reached by five inde- 
pendent groups—the Hill lines, the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & Puget Sound railroad, the Harriman lines, 
the Gould line and the Santa Fe. There are nine 
separate lines—the Canadian Pacific, Great Northern, 
Northern Pacific, Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound, 
Short line, Union Pacific, the Clark line (the San 
Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake railroad), the Santa 
Fe and the Southern Pacific. Within probably three 
or four years there will be, in addition, the Grand 
Trunk Pacific with a terminus at Prince Rupert; next, 
south of it, another Hill line, with terminus some- 
‘where on the British Columbia coast, about opposite 
the northern point of Vancouver island; the Canadian 
Northern with terminus at Vancouver, and the Kan- 
sas City, Mexico & Orient railroad, with terminus 
at Port Topotobampo, Mexico. The Grand Trunk 
Pacific will be finished in two years; the Hill Canadian 
Pacific scheme is somewhat jin the air but peenseny 
will be put through within five years. The Stilwell 
scheme, the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient, is being 
built steadily in pieces and will be finished probably 
in five years. The Western Pacific, the Gould line, 
is not quite completed, but the heaviest part of the 
work has been done. 

Another phase of it is the number of routes reach- 
ing the Pacifié coast from the central valleys. The 
Canadian Pacific virtually has two lines, dne over 
Kicking Horse Pass and the other the Crow’s Nest 
Pass line, the two chief terminals being Vancouver 
and Seattle. The Hill lines have only two complete 
routes from the Mississippi river, but virtually three 
at the western end, the third being the new Columbia 
river’ road. The Harriman lines have the Union 
Pacific and the Southern Pacific east of the Rockies, 
but in the Rockies the Union Pacific makes western 
connections with the Southern Pacific and the Oregon 
Railway & Navigation Company. Affiliated with the 
Harriman system is the San Diego, Los Angeles & 
Salt Lake railroad (the Clark line). A certainty 


‘ 


within a decade, a possibility within five years is an 
east and west line across central Oregon, which will 
connect with the Harriman lines in eastern Oregon 
and very ukely with other lines farther east. This 
may be either a Southern Pacific or an independent 
line, according to which gets in first. The Chicago & 
Northwestern has plans for a continuation of its 
Wyoming line to the Coast. 


The significance ot all this railroad development is 
settlement and agricultural growth and general ac- 
tivity in all lines of industry and trade. In nearly 
all of if, except as to the extreme southern lines—the 
Southern Pacific proper and the Santa Fe—the lumber 
industry is interested, because all of them tap timber 
territory. So far, there has not been much competi- 
tion offered western lumbermen on their eastbound 
business. The competition in Western Washington 
has been between the Canadian. Pacific, the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & Puget Sound, and the Hill lines, an! 
within a year or two the Harriman lines will reac! 
the same territory. Portland has Hill and Harriman 
competition; San Francisco, Harriman and Santa Fe, 
and will have Gould. 

For the most part the mills have only one outlei 
This situation is being remedied, however, by tl 
building of north and south lines, intersecting con- 

etitive lines. These are being built, or will be bui!', 

y the present systems or as independent schemes. 
Within a few years the Panama canal will be finishe:, 
which will introduce an entirely new element. Alto- 
gether there is prespect of abundant facilities on 4 
competitive basis before long. 

This will be a contrast with the old situation. Te" 
years ago the Hill lines had an absolute monopoly 0° 
the state of Washington, and the systems which hav* 
since become known as the Harriman lines of Orego! 
and the northern two-thirds of California, where @| 
that time the Santa Fe was only just gettimg its line 
into San Francisco. While the tendency throaghou' 
the country is toward consolidation of railroad sys 
tems, on the Pacific coast there seems to be a ten- 
dency toward more competition. 

When the country comes to depend entirely as its 
chief source of lumber supply upon the Pacific ‘slope 
states, or rather the states west of the Rocky moun- 
tains, and particularly upon the coast districts proper, 
there promise to be ample facilities and an amount of 
competition that will insure reasonable rates prac- 
tically regardless of government regulation and lum 
ber prices no higher than would be necessitated by 
the increase in the price of stumpage. 
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RIGHTS WHERE LUMBER IS BOUGHT SUBJECT T0 INSPECTION AND MEASUREMENT BY SELLERS. 


As a legal proposition it is well settled that when a 
rson contracts for the delivery to him of goods or 
operty of a certain quality and description he may 
-fuse to accept any part of the property or goods re- 
eived unless all of them are in accordance with the 
contract. 

It should also be said, according to the court of ap- 
als of Kentucky in Wiborg & Hannah Company vs. 
'. P. Walling & Co., 113 Southwestern Reporter, 832, 
at in a case where lumber in carload lots was ordered 
and delivered the purchaser would not be held to have 
accepted it or waived his right to reject it merely because 
he took it out of the cars for the purpose of inspection, 
as it could not be inspected without being removed from 
the ears and each piece of lumber examined. 

But where purchasers have agreed to accept lumber as 
inspected and measured by the sellers they are bound by 
the terms of the contract and can not reject the lumber 
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unless there is such a substantial difference between the 
lumber contracted for and that delivered as to manifest 
fraud or lack of good faith on the part of the sellers. 

In this case, where the order covered four carloads of 
poplar, the purchasers and their witnesses testified that 
there was some gum, lynn and buckeye in the shipment, 
and that the poplar did not comply with the contract. 
On the other hand, the sellers introduced a number of 
witnesses who testified that they inspected and handled 
the lumber, and that it in every respect fulfilled the con- 
tract. That there was no material difference was made 
manifest by the fact that there was only $180 or $200 
difference in the value of the lumber ordered and that 
shipped, according to the testimony of the purchasers, 
Under these circumstances the court does not feel au- 
thorized to say that there was either fraud or bad faith 
on the part of the sellers. 

However, the court says that, although the purchasers 


agreed to take the lumber according to the inspection 
and measurement of the sellers, this contract would not 
estop them from asserting a claim for damages for a 
breach of the contract if it appeared that the lumber 
did not fulfill the contract. In cases like this, although 
the evidence may not authorize the buyer to rescind ‘the 
contract or reject the property, he may yet maintain 
an action for damages growing out of a breach of. the 
contract, although he left the seleetion of the kind and 
quality of the articles purchased to the seller. Under 
such a contract the seller is under an obligation to fur- 
nish the kind and quality of goods or property that he 
contracted to furnish, and the mere fact that the selec- 
tion is left to him does not authorize him to impose upon 
the buyer goods or property of another. kind or quality, 
or estop the buyer from seeking redress for a violation of 
the contract, although the facts might not warrant a 
recision or rejection. 





REVIEW OF THE COAL TRADE FOR A WEEK. 


It is quite evident that the retail coal dealers, and 
the consumers as well, finally have awakened to the 


fact that coal is difficult to get. Orders are pouring - 


in upon the shipper in a volume that causes him to 
think that the millennium of trade has finally arrived. 
The orders came all through the milder days of last 
week and continued this week. There is good reason 
for believing that many of the buyers are asking for 
a great deal more coal than they want or expect to 
accept. But failing to get it at one place, or being 
so hard pressed by their own wants or those of their 
customers, they take chances and order from a num- 
ber of shippers. 

This spasmodic buying is a bad thing for the trade, 
bad for the buyer and bad for the seller. It jeop- 
ardizes supply, clogs up the railroads, sends prices sky- 
ward and leads to many disputes between buyer and 
seller. Sooner or later, of course, the shippers will 
get forward enough coal to take the edge off this keen 
inquiry. Then will come the reaction, but just when 
it will arrive no man. knows. There seems a likeli- 
hood that the erratic course of the market will be 
more -pronounced than for a number of years, if the 
weather proves reasonably cold, for it is believed that 
the same. precautions against coal famine that com- 
monly were taken a few years ago have not been 
taken this year.- So easily has the average buyer of 
coal obtained just what he wanted with remarkable 
promptness during the last two or three years that 
to make provision against trouble seemed an excess of 
caution. Comparatively few dealers have added to 
the storage capacity of their sheds. Their local trade 


may have expanded twofold or more, but the same ° 


little shed room is at their place of business and even 
that provision for stock may not have been utilized. 
It mav readily be surmised, therefore, how generous 
the orders must seem to the operator and the shipper 
when the multitudinous buyer becomes alarmed and 
rashes in his orders in trenchant and vigorous manner. 
‘nd not only the dealer but the steam coal user, the 


man who uses many carloads a week, he too has taken 
the hint that this is a time for discretionary buying, 
and the effect of his conversion to a new belief adds 
to the business hilarity of the coal seller. 

The channels through which this unnaturally large 
tonnage of coal from mines to consumers must move is 
daily becoming more contracted, and not only con- 
tracted but congested. Herein lies, perhaps, the graver 
danger. Can the railroads take care of the fuel needs 
of the country in good seemly manner? Certainly the 
developments of the last week have been decidedly 
more obstructive to transportation. The docks on Lake 
Michigan and on Lake Superior have been hampered 
by the rising tide of car scarcity. The carriers have 
been requesting the dock shippers of coal to utilize 
open instead of box cars, a change which the shippers 
dare not make without the consent of the buyer. And 
when permission is asked of the latter he often refuses, 
though the wise dealer who urgently wants the coal 
and who realizes it) may be open car or no car, gives 
immediate consent. Both anthracite and bituminous 
coal have been shipped from docks extensively in open 
ears during the last week. And once started on its 
way, the coal was liable to be delayed somewhere on 
sidetrack because of the heavy movement of general 
freight which in many parts of the country is over- 
taxing the motive power of the railroads. An Illinois 
railroad company last week, finding its own shop force 
‘unequal to the task of repairing defective locomotives, 
had to send twenty-five of them to a car shop for 
quick action. Small incidents of this sort, in mul- 
tiplied form, attest the growing problem of freight 
movement with ordinary dispatch. Some of the west- 
ern coal roads are considering the advisability of re- 
stricting the movement of their equipment to narrow 
limits beyond their own line of road, a policy that 
usually is adopted when. a car famine becomes severe, 
although such action has not yet been taken. 

Prices for all kinds of fuel are well maintained and 
some are higher. Franklin county (Ill.) product is 


holding to $2, mines, for lump, with Carterville and 
Harrisburg at $1.75. Springfield lump is selling any- 
where from $1.50 to $1.70, mines, and the better 
Indiana domestic grades also are $1.75, mines, for 
lump. Eastern bituminous coals are strong, and while 
the circular has not commonly advanced during the 
last tew days some of the coals have been selling at 
premiums. Hocking is still quoted at $1.50, mines, or 
$3.15, Chicago, but readily commands $3.25, Chicago. 
The markets in the Last have become correspondingly 
active, so that very little of the Eastern coal is coming 
West all-rail unless demand for it is urgent. But the 
movement of Eastern bituminous coals via the Lakes 
is active. There is sufficient movement of the dock 
coal from ports on Lakes Michigan and Superior to 
make room for additional supplies, and as fast as the 
stocks there disappear they are replenished by fresh 
receipts by Lake, tor the sale of dock coal during the 
summer has been very slow, and the shippers wish to 
close the season of navigation with full supplies on 
hand. The bituminous coal market in all parts of 
the country and for all classes of product, except 
screenings, is in an entirely satisfactory state to the 
shippers. A considerable portion of the screenings 
output was sold on contract during the summer months 
and that coal is of course moving regularly at stipu- 
lated prices. But the surplus that gets in the open 
market is very weak. 

The same general conditions prevail in anthracite. 
Notwithstanding the fairly good shipments to dealers 
and through them to consumers during the summer, 
there has been for some time a decidedly brisk de- 
mand, which is giving the market an edge of firmness 
and scarcity that it has not known yet this season. 
All-rail coal is arriving at Chicago slowly and with the 
dock trade hampered by insufficient cars it has been 
impossible for some days past to promptly fill the 
inquiry. This may be stimulating the demand some- 
what, but there is no present indication that the car 
supply is improving. 





THE DOOR AND MILLWORK SITUATION IN THE COUNTRY AT LARGE. 


The manufacturing situation covering all the big 

sh and door centers of the country presents a grati- 
‘ving aspect for the month. Not for the last two 
voars have there been such hustle and bustle as at 
vvesent. Factories are running full time in all depart- 
‘ents, and many of them overtime, in an endeavor to 
»ain on the orders now on their books. They report 
‘vat inquiries for both stock and odd work are in ex- 
cellent volume, and say that they can look a month 
shead with a reasonable assurance of an almost equal 
Jemand which has obtained during the last thirty 
‘ays. The curtailment in the number and size of 
cruers, which invariably takes place toward the close 
‘t each year is not in evidence, instead of which the 
iemand seems rather to be increasing. Added to this 
a8 arisen a demand for storm goods—doors, sash, 

eather. strips and the like. In some territories this 

ovement has developed to extraordinary proportions. 

Country retailers are coming into the market more 
‘berally, and the belief is current among sash and 
oor men that there will be an unusual amount of 
buying for replenishment within the next two months. 
Many of the retailers undoubtedly have been buying 
from hand to mouth, evidently believing that prices 
would go lower rather than higher, and while there has 
heen some occasional shading of the list in some ter- 
vitories the general tone is uniformly firm and buyers 
have about concluded that there is nothing to be 
gained by deferring their purchases. The market for 
factory lumber is as strong as it ever has been in the 
history of the trade and there are no evidences that 
it is likely to go lower in the near future. Therefore 
the finished product is likely to be equally well main- 
tained. Careful observers of conditions governing the 
retail trade say that it is almost certain that the buy- 
ing throughout the country in December and January 
will dwarf whatever has been done in that line for 
several years. ; 

Chicago distributers report added strength in the 
number of orders received in both special work and 
stock goods. Several of them state that the last month 
has been the best since the fall of 1907. In view of 


the satisfactory report of building conditions the call 
for special work can not be expected to fall olf pro- 
nouncedly for the next month or two. The autumn 
trade, from the local wholesale standpoint, is fully up 
to all expectations, and the year, as a whole, probably 
will show that most of the Chicago trade as to volume 
has done an exceedingly gratityi.g amount of business. 

Prices are not as strong as the trade would wish, 
but they display perceptible improvement over the 
demoralized market of the spring and early summer 
months. There are a few members of the distributing 
trade who do not seem happy unless they are getting 
rid of their goods at cost or below and there are 
certain others who desire to contribute to the happi- 
ness of the first named class in that very way, so that 
current business is made more interesting even if not 
much money is laid aside for a rainy day, A large 
contingent of the trade, however, is guided by. the 
mere making of money and these manufacturers and 
wholesalers can not see any excess of pleasure in the 
effort to exchange one dollar for another and throw 
in a heap of work besides. Hence, in the majority of 
cases fair and average prices are obtained. 

The amount of business being done by the north- 
western sash and door factories is far better than that 
of last year and judging from building operations now 
under way prospects are still brighter for a fair volume 
of finish work. Special orders for interior work are 
coming in with a rush and the Twin City plants and 
factories are kept humming turning ont the orders. 
All this tends to a betterment of prices, as the demand 
is big. Retailers are doing a big business in country 
districts. Storm sash has been made to meet the 
demand that is sure to come with the return of cold 
weather. 

The door and millwork situation in the East is 
strong. In the metropolitan districts special orders 
requiring oak, chestnut and birch trim are far behind. 
The dealers say it is difficult to get mills to. take 
orders for delivery within four months. Stock sizes 
of cypress are in. good supply, but a large part 
of the contracts. recently put out require special 
work, In Baltimore the factories are running full 


time or nearly so, and some of them are even oper- 
ating after regular hours. The demand continues good 
and prices leave a fair margin of profit. It is said 
there is still much competition, but it has abated in 
intensity and an excellent feeling,prevails in the trade. 
The rush of work at the mills in Buffalo, which has 
been going on for some time, is likely to last well into 
the winter, as both the city and the eastern markets 
are taking large quantities of finished work. Fac- 
tories that carry oak or softwood trim are finding a 
good sale for it. 

In the Southwest conditions are practically the same 
as those reported last week. In Kansas City the mills 
are all crowded with special work; the demand for 
stock goods from country points is fairly active, but 
with no appreciable improvement in prices. Door fac- 
tories are all behind on delivery and this condition 
is delaying a great many buildings. The interior trim 
proposition is still in good shape as the mills can not 
furnish it fast enough to supply the demand. From 
St. Louis comes the report that there is a great boom 
in that section of the country in the hardwood business. 
Aside from this the sash and door market is showing 
no marked tendency, except that there is a steady 
improvement in underlying conditions and sales in 
stock items are greatly increasing. Prices have ad- 
vanced in St. Louis and dealers are standing pat on the 
new schedule. Special orders continue to be the rule 
of the day and all the factories are filled with work of 
this character. 

The- window glass situation seems to be waiting the 
outcome of the Pittsburg meeting. It was thought that 
the Imperial plan would be put through at this meeting, 
but owing to the holding off of severa] concerns who 
failed to sign up, it is still in abeyamee, “but it is con- 
fidently expected by those who know that this plan will 
be consummated, and there is no doubt that this move- 
ment will bring about better conditions in the window 
glass market. It is a question of only a day or 
two longer before the committee will make its final re- 
port, and it is believed that the report will be favorable 
to the plan. The western jobbers held a meeting in Chi- 
eago last Thursday and talked over the trade situation, 
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DOES A FOREST COVER PREVENT OR MITIGATE FLOODS: - - 


A Virginia newspaper, which evidently doubts the 
claim set up by the advocates of forestry that a land- 
scape covered with a dens; tree growth tends to the 
prevention of floods in streams, asks: ‘‘Do not the 
big floods in Kansas, the central parts of Michigan 
and northern Indiana, where the country is prairie 
and there never were forests to be destroyed, rather 
negative some of the arguments ‘that the destruction 
ot forests contributes to the number of the floods and 
their destructiveness?’’ 

The same paper instances the great flood in the Ohio 
river in 1832, when practically all the forests in the 
valley of that stream were yet standing, which was 
second only to the floods of 1884 and 1907, and was 
as high as any since recorded, and in 1810 there was 
a flood only three feet lower than that uf last year. 
From sueh experiences the inference is drawn that the 
cutting away of the forests has not caused foods much 
in excess of visitations of like character in former 
times. These are proper questions to ask in the line 
of investigation as to the relation of forests, or the lack 
of forests, to high water in the rivers of the country. 

In the first place, our Virginia inquisitor is mis- 
taken about conditions in Indiana and Michigan. 
Northern Indiana never was a prairie area. The land 
in the northern part of the state was mostly heavily 
timbered, with the exception of a small part of the 
central northern tier of counties, where a prairie sec- 
tion of limited area extended over into southern 
Michigan in Branch and St. Joseph counties, if our 
geographical observation serves us correctly. So far 
as forest cover is concerned the prairie section of 
northern Indiana and southern Michigan cuts no ap- 
preciable figure as against the general forested condi- 
tions of the country. In Kansas, on the contrary, the 
floods in the Kansas river may be attributed to ab- 
sence of timber in the region through which it runs. 

The recurrence of floods from season to season 


largely depends on snow and rainfall. In the latitude 
of deep snows, like northern Indiana and all over 
Michigan, floods in the streams are liable to result 
from sudden warm weather, which within a few days 
reduces the mass to water, which in the runoff swells 
the main streams and tributaries to the flood stage. 
This was what lately occurred in the southern one- 
third of Michigan and caused the destructive rise of 
the Kalamazoo and St. Joseph rivers. It is probable 
that if the country still had been covered with the 
original primeval forests the rush of waters would 
have been less precipitate, but a great rise would have 
resulted nevertheless. When a heavy fall of snow 
comes late in the winter, with a warm spell in March 
succeeding, high water in the streains will be inevita- 
ble because of the suddenness of the melting. In any 
great valley, like that of the Ohio, with large con- 
fluents rising in mountainous ranges, like the Alle- 
gheny, the Monongahela, the Big Sandy and other 
streams, several of which drain southward in Ohio and 
Indiana and northward through Kentucky, there must 
be spring floods, and they occurred before a white 
man’s ax was struck into a tree throughout the vast 
region indicated. But this antiquity and continuance 
of flood tides in the great valley drainage are not a 
sufficient argument against the claim that a forest 
cover at the headwaters of the streams tends in a 
measure to hold back the waters from melted snows 
and thus checks the precipitancy of the runoff. It is 
well known by anybody familiar with the woods in 
latitudes and altitudes where heavy snows are common 
that the melting process is hindered and prolonged by 
the forest cover. In the open or cleared spots the 
snow will disappear in March, while it will remain 
until late in April or even to the first part of May in 
the deep woods. Such being the fact, of course it 
follows that the runoff will be more gradual in the 
forest than in the open country. Moreover, the gradual 


melting of the snow in the woods allows the resulting 
water to soak into the leafy sponge on the surface, 
by which it is held in the leash long into the summer, 
Though there may be spring floods in the great val- 
ley rivers from melting snows, even when the land- 
scape is covered with forest, it is probable that exact 
historical data would prove that they were less fre- 
quent and did not reach so high a level when the 
country was covered by forest as since the timber 
largely was cut off. It is admitted that the floods in 
the Ohio were greater in 1884 and 1907 than say in 
1810, or in any other period before so much of the 
forest was cut off. This would seem to prove that the 
waters in the earlier time were measurably held in 
check by the slower melting of the snows at the head- 
waters of tributary streams. It would contribute much 
to knowledge about the efféct of forest denudation on 
flood tides if exact data could be collected concerning 
floods in the Ohio river since, say, 1800. It would be 
the means of placing facts over against mere theory. 
Leaving aside all considerations in reference to de 
nudation in its effect on floods in the great rivers, the 
fact remains that a forest cover on the highlands 
where rivers and smaller streams take their rise con- 
duces to the slow melting of snows and the arrest of 
rainwater which otherwise would be precipitated down 
the bare declivities. A forest cover means a retention 
of leaf mold and decayed branches on the floor of the 
forest, which act as a sponge to soak up the water 
and hold it. Thus the even flow of the streams is 
maintained, the surface springs are prevented from 
arying up, the pools and small lakes are kept full of 
water, and the land is saved from washing and erosion. 
These facts have been demonstrated by long experi- 
ence and are a sufficient argument for the establish- 
ment of such forest reserves as exist in the western 
mountain region and the ones contemplated in the 
Appalachian and White mountain ranges. 





Outside the Chicago district trade is fairly satis- 
factory in hard and soft woods. No two markets seem 
mucn alike, and local influences are exercising consid- 
erable control over demand in prices. It haruly could 
be said that the yellow pine market is strong at any 
point, while with the hardwood people business is 
booming, aithough not so satistactory in distribution 
as it mght be. 

The railroads are showing surprising ability in dis- 
tributing their equipment in such a way that it will 
handle the most business possible, so that in spite of 
the existing car shortage, which is general, it has pro- 
duced little actual eftect upon the lumber situation, 
and buyers still have plenty of confidence in their 
ability to get stock from the West coast or the South 
in quick time. The last American Railway Associa- 
tion report showed that the surplus equipment was 
practicaily wiped out, but intimated that tne heaviest 
load of the season was being carried early in October, 
and that some of the equipment would be apt to be 
released beiore long. Nevertheless, complaints of car 
shortages, delays in shipments and all that sort of 
thing continue to increase and are coming from new 
sections. Except at competitive points practically the 
entire South is somewhat hampered, of course, but. the 
situation is not as serious as it was two years ago, 
because the railroads seem to have been able to over- 
come to a considerable extent the tentative congestion 
at the gateways. 

Some trouble is encountered on the Pacific coast in 
getting cars moved after they are loaded or in getting 
them promptly forwarded to destination. While the 
searcity ot cars is not as pronounced as in some former 
seasons, it is alleged that a great many loaded ears 
have been set out on sidetracks in favor of treight 
which the roads seem to think more necessary to 
handle. 

A gratifying feature of the situation is the country 
demand for building lumber, which is better in some 
sections than a month or two ago it was thought it 
would be. .There was expectation of very dull busi- 
ness in western Texas, Oklahoma and farther north 
in the corn belt, but former predictions have not been 
realized. Trade in those sections, perhaps, has not 
the vim that it would have had but for the doubt, yet 
it is showing sufficient strength and there is no com- 
plaint. The amount of building ¢arried on all through 
the United States this year is surprising and gratify- 
ing. The farmers of all sections undoubtedly are pros- 
perous. It is alleged that the agricultural craze for 
automobiles has damaged trade in other lines, but 
the farmers seem to have some money left, after 
indulging in luxuries, to provide for their necessities. 
Reports as to retail movements of lumber as well as 
other commodities, which are well up to the best pre- 
vious season and in some eases are ahead of it, indi- 
eate that the industrial and commercial activities of 
the country have been thoroughly resumed. 

It is to be noted that the glum reports almost in- 
variabiy ceme from the wholesale and, jobbing centers. 
Prices are not everywhere what they should be, and 
in yellow pine are in bad shape, due to the lack of a 
wise conservatism on the part of producers, but the 
demand as reported from the mills is of good volume, 
yet the market centers say ‘‘no.’’ They say that 
demand is light, sluggish, while the buyers are hyper- 
critical, little movement, few orders are being placed 
and that everyone is waiting for the bottom to be 
reached. It is difficult to understand just why there 
is such divergence in expressed opinion. Perhaps 


there is a temporary lull in buying in the big centers. 
Perhaps they teel that they will stand a better chance 
to get prices to suit them than if they wait till the 
fall country trade is over. It is also suggested that 
the actual inerease in volume of business is making 
the producers more independent of the city whole- 
salers and that the latter in retaliation are perhaps 
temporarily assuming a condition which does not really 
exist. 


WESTERN PINE. 


Factory demand for shop and the general call for 
high grade lumber is keeping stocks of the better 
qualities of western pine cleaned up. The general 
movement of such lumber this year has been unusually 
large and, in addition, a considerable demand has 
been developed in home territory. Yard stocks manu- 
factured by the mills in the Inland Empire district 
are moving more freely under the stimulus of a good 
trade, which is one manifestation of excellent crop 
outcome in the irrigated and dry farming districts 
of the West. The active milling season at some points 
is drawing to a close and preparations now are about 
complete for this winter’s input of logs. Where the 
mills are logged entirely by rail they are, of course, 
placed on an independent basis and operate almost 
continuously throughout the year. 


ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


Aside from some inconvenience occasioned by ear 
shortage, a steady betterment is reported in lumber 
circles on the Pacific coast. The eastern demand for 
high grade stocks and large timbers is fair and the 
bulk of the sales now being made are at fair prices. 
Reports from important centers in Washington and 
Oregon indicate a decidedly firmer situation. Oregon 
mills are said no longer to be seeking business, but 
are being visited by buyers desirous of placing con- 
tracts. Some of the mills are booked ahead for several 
weeks and are not inclined now to take any additional 
business, Coastwise trade and shipments to foreign 
markets continue in good shape. Tonnage is becom- 
ing scarcer and charters for sailing vessels are being 
made at an advance in price. The rates to oriental 
ports have been advanced $1 and the rate to Europe 
about $1.25. The activity in shipping circles is not 
attributed solely to a betterment in lumber affairs 
but to the increased call for tonnage for all classes of 
business. 

Log value§ are firm; the ruling prices now being $12 
for flooring, boxes $9 ‘for merchantable and $6 for No. 2. 


EASTERN SPRUCE. 


Reports from Nerth Atlantic coast ports show a some- 
what easier situation in regard to the call for spruce. 
However, good prices are being paid for delivery of 
stocks in demand. At interior points, where spruce has 
the call for building purposes, a good trade is reported 
and prices are firm. The current movement of West 
Virginia spruce is large and production during the last 
few months has been stimulated. Prices have shown a 
tendency to increase steadily and some gains have been 
made. 


WHITE PINE AND HEMLOCK. 


Very little change has taken place in the box demand 
for northern pine stocks, nor has the call from large 


t 


manufacturers for crating purposes noticeably increased. 
It would seem from inquiries now being made, however, 
that operators are endeavoring to anticipate a decided 
increase in the demand for boxes of all kinds by placing 
orders at current prices. An increase in the demand for 
low grade stocks will affect values very quickly, and this 
result is already to be seen in some of the central cities. 
In Chicago, for instance, the call for No. 3 and No. 4 
boards is larger now than previously and values are on 
the upturn. With respect to the better qualities of north- 
ern pine, the situation needs little comment. The de- 
mand continues strong and manufacturers encounter no 
difiiculty in placing uppers. The demand from retail 
sources is fair. Shipments this. year have been greatly 
in excess of those during 1908 and the outlook is for a 
continued betterment, owing to the great value of farm 
products which are now being markefed. 


YELLOW PINE. 


The last few days have shown a slackening of the de- 
mand for car material and timbers, which until lately 
were the strong and redeeming features of the market. 
The margin between these items and dimension, for ex- 
ample, was too wide to hold long, and consequently buyers 
are holding off and awaiting developments. In the aggre- 
gate the demand has not varied greatly in volume for 
some time. If the business now on the books had been 
taken at a reasonable price the situation would be satis- 
factory. As it is, however, manufacturers are unable 
to get together on such a basis as will restore prices, and 
the market is uneven, and at times decidedly unsatisfac- 
tory. The trade feels now, perhaps more than ever be- 
fore, the need of some sort of organization which would 
enable the operators to present a solid front, particu- 
larly as they seem to be confronted with what looks 
like organization in some quarters, 

The output of yellow pine seems to be held down to 
a reasonable point, and yet the reaction which should have 
followed curtailment has not come. Perhaps the market 
would be hopelessly demoralized if some such action had 
not been taken, and it may be that the efforts which have 
been put forth are not entirely in vain. However, it 1s 
certain that yellow pine production must and will be held 
within reasonable bounds for the balance of the year. 


HARDWOODS. 


The hardwood situation shows little change. The ten- 
dency is toward increasing strength in the upper grades 
and a somewhat better but still unsatisfactory deman 
for lowers. The box trade is improving somewhat, but 
it is not taking enough low grade hardwood to take care 
of the supply of box lumber, and the weakness of yellow 
pine is contributing heavily to the box trade, so may 
be accounted as one of the principal reasons for the 
weakness in hardwoods. 

Oak logs are scarce along the Ohio and the supply of 
poplar is little better. ‘These woods, therefore, give 
promise of continuing in their present satisfactory con- 
dition. The call for chestnut is fair. The last week has 
noticed a slight increase in the call for furniture dimen- 
sion in oak and chestnut. Little change can be noted in 
other items in the hardwood lists, although advances are 
being asked on all classes of uppers by most of the south- 
ern manufacturers. 

The situation with regard to birch, maple and northern 
basswood is practically unchanged; prices are ruling 
fairly strong and the demand is good. Stocks in: Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin are rather low and the outlook is 
considered bright by most of the producers. 
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EDITORIAL DISCUSSIONS BY CORRESPONDENTS OF THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


Variety of Opinion on Value of Lumber—Strip-Count of Planing Mill Products—Other Points of General Interest to Lumbermen. 


Actual Value Versus Market Value. 


SAGINAW, Micu., Oct. 18.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBBRMAN : 
ecently a southern lumberman in a conversation with the 
riter said: “I reckon people here kicked on the price of 
imber ever since the world began.” Judging from the 
umber of kicks registered against lumbermen because of 
the socalled “high prices,’ we are apt to consider the gen- 
feman’s remarks well founded. It is the nature of most 
people to kick no matter what is done for them, but as for 
‘he price agitation it stems to be quite the hight of fashion. 

The most regretable fact of all is that lumbermen instead 
f challenging the imposition, in some cases admit that 
prices are high. Lumber salesmen when on the witness 
stand before a customer look foolish and plead guilty. As 
the present prices are the result of supply and demand, and 

s people think that some particular individual or “bunch” 
is responsible for the prices, the most natural thing in the 
world is to free one’s shoulders of the load by passing it 
‘rom the retailer to the wholesaler and so on down the line. 
The great trouble is that this price football (if we may 
call it sue) is not passed far enough back for it to finally 
vyeach the goal, which is Nature, who, in reality, is respon- 
sible for the prices of lumber because she doesn’t grow the 
trees fast enough to meet our requirements. The increased 
cost of the necessities of life plays an important part in 
the “high price’ discussion, but it is not to _be supposed that 
the difference between lumber prices of today and those of 
40 or 50 years ago can be accounted for in this way. 

The “Lumber Trust” accusation was preposterous because 
upon investigation it proved to be a bubble with a no 
creater power of resistance than the ordinary soap bubble. 
Undergthe very slight handling it received it readily dis- 
solved into nothingness. The question of high prices is not 
an entirely different proposition. From the consumer’s 
point of view undoubtedly the present market prices seem 
high and are high as compared with those of several years 
ago. However, the question if handled fairly is one of 
actual value rather than market value. Every merchantable 
article on the market has an actual and a market value— 
the former being based on the cost of production plus a fair 
profit and the latter on what the article will bring if sold. 
We all know of instances where market values or prices are 
in some cases higher and others lower than the actual 
value. In order to determine the actual value of lumber 
it is necessary to begin where the tree begins to grow and 
follow it through its various infant stages until finally it 
reaches a commercial size. 

Although the writer never heard the statement made, he 
feels safe in saying that the actual value of lumber is at 
least twice as much as the present market value. Our 
country thus far has been fortunate in enjoying a generous 
supply of virgin timber and as a consequence prices are 
extremely low as compared with those in countries where 
ihe supply of lumber is dependent upon forest culture and 
importations. 

According to the Forest Service reports some day the 
United States will be “up against it’ for timber as far as 
virgin forests are concerned. Then, and not until then, 
forestry will be put on a commercial basis. At the present 
market prices for lumber forestry would not be a very prof- 
itable undertaking, which goes to prove that the market 
valve is much less than the actual value. 

With the diminution of our forests prices are bound to 
rise. Prices have raised and are commensurate with the 
growing scarcity of standing timber. Is it not reasonable 
to suppose that as our annual cut exceeds our forest growth, 
thereby tending to further lessen our timber stand, prices 
eventually will be much higher? 

If anyone would like to dispute the writer's assertions in 
regard to actual value, market value and what we are led to 
expect in the wav of future prices—the only way in which 
proof can be uad would be to go out in the woods and 
wateh the trees grow. It is a pleasureless pastime and 
extremely hard on the eyes. Nevertheless a short experience 
of this kind will convince anyone that in view of the length 
of time it takes for a tree to reach maturity the present 
uorket value is far below what it ought to be. . 

The writer in studying forestry accumulated numerous 
volumes on how trees grow. He has failed thus far, how- 

er, to obtain any authority on how to build trees or how 

» moke them grow faster than nature will allow. As long 
a. this art remains undiscovered we may expect the market 
prices of lumber to steadily rise until finally the actual value 

reached. é.. i De 


[The writer of the above might have gone further and 
logieally developed the theory that anything is worth 
what it eosts and that in the long run the market value 

a necessity must be what it costs to make it or grow 

Thus the value of a tree that is felled is the cost of 
rprodueing that tree. 

This theory has been logically worked up by the pro- 

ssional foresters, and Assistant United States For- 

er R. 8. Kellogg, in his address last July before the 

‘tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, briefly out- 
ined it and gave some estimates of costs. Thus he found 

at to grow longleaf pine in the South to an age of 100 
vears would eost from $17 to over $20, under the spe- 
‘fie eonditions cited; yet the present value is only $3.50. 
is tables of cost of growing red oak in the southern 
‘ardwood region showed a cost at the age of 100 years, 
quring in land investment, interest on the same, cost of 

vcking, cost of care and taxes, of over $20 a thou- 

nd, whereas the present prices are $4 for timber of 
‘nilar quality. So through the list of the woods he gave. 

Tn this manner he demonstrated that stumpage prices 

lay are much below their actual value, measured in 

his way. The conclusion is an inevitable one that prices 
not be considered too high until they show an ex- 

‘ssive profit above this cost of growing. 

Our correspondent makes a logical presentation of the 

2se and one which should appeal to any sensible man, 
‘ud it is to be regretted that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
does not circulate among the farmers and more generally 
‘mong legislators, who are the people that seem to 
‘ominate publie sentiment and legislative policies at 
the present time.—EpITor. | 





Strip Count as the Recosnized Custom of the Lumber 
rade. 


Mount Vernon, Itt, Oct. 19.—Editor Amertcan LumM- 
BERMAN: T recently had a discussion with a lumberman in 
southern Indiana as to the legality of selling flooring, drop 
Siding ete. on strip count and not giving face measurement. 
He contended that if a purchaser came in his yard and 
called for 1.000 feet of flooring he must furnish him 1.000 
feet, face measure. I contended that strip count was legal 
and that I conld bring an action and collect for same in 
the courts. This man is a regular subscriber for the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and I told him I would refer the 
question to you for an answer. M. B. Grirrira. 


[When a eourt is called upon to interpret the techni- 


ealities of commerce, the decision usually is based on 
the ¢ustoms of the trade, and certainly the practice of 
measuring planing mill stock, such as ceiling, siding, 
flooring, partition, etc., by strip count, is a general one. 

Retail lumbermen who hold themselves obligated to 
furnish 1,000 feet, face measure, must be endowed with 
a superabundance of conscience. When they order a 
thousand feet of flooring, unless otherwise agreed upon 
in ad€ance it'is measured strip count, which not only is 
a fair means of handling this stock but the most con- 
venient. It is far easier to figure 314-inch face flooring 
as 4-inch stock or one-third of a foot, board measure, 
to the running foot than it is to figure on a basis of 
314 inches, face measure. 

Retail lumbermen who operate planing mills would 
not for an instant sell the product of their machines on 
the basis of face measure unless they added about one- 
quarter to the strip count price of 3%4-inch stock to 
cover the milling loss. 

This question bobs up frequently, but the practice of 
measuring strip count is so general as to require no 
extended explanation or defense.—EDITOR. ] 





Trees of Natal, Africa, Have No Commercial Value. 


DurBAN, NATAL, AFrica, Sept. 17.—Editor AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN: This country is practically treeless, so far as there 
being any commercial value to the timber growing in Natal. 
The wattle tree is the only tree having commercial value, 
and that only for its bark. 

However, there is considerable timber imported, the im- 
portations for 1908 being valued at $841,413, of which 
$215,114 was from the United States. 

In detail the importations for that year of unmanufac- 
tured wood and timber were 2,247,178 cubic feet, valued at 
$513,786, of which 569.995 cubic feet, valued at $156,282, 
was from the United States. Flooring and ceiling, planed 
and grooved, amounted to 379,241 cubic feet, valued at 
$104,527, of which America furnished 33,483 cubic feet, 
valued at $14,901. Other planed and grooved wood and 
timber were imported to the quantity of 21,264 cubic feet, 
valued at $13,178, of which 10,837 cubic feet, valued at 
$6.506. came from America. 

There were imported of manufactured wood other than 
furniture, boxes valued at $61,070, of which $866 came 
from America. Houses and frames, $31,043, of which the 
United States supplied $17,242. Match making material, 
$64,048 ; staves, $1,898, of which $735 came from America ; 
other kinds, $45,857, of which $18.580 came from America. 

EDWIN S. CUNNINGHAM. 


[The letter printed above is from the American consul 
at Durban, the only important harbor in Natal. .- The 
population of Natal, situated near the southeastern ex- 
tremity of Africa, in 1900, was 929,970—Europeans, 
64,951, two-thirds British; Indian coolies, 70,369, and 
Zulu-Kafirs, 794,650. The colony was the scene of the 
earliest operations in the Boer war of 1899-1902. Durban 
has a population of 57,000.—Ebrror. | 








Method of Loading from Wagon on Flat Cars. 


BRADLEY, WIS., Oct. 1.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
We would like to ask whether you know of any method of 
unloading lumber from wagons on to flat cars other than 
handling each piece by hand. We are hauling lumber five 
miles to the sidetrack and it takes considerable time to 
unload it and place it on the car, especially when we load a 
car a day, it delays the teams and requires considerable 
handling. It occurred to us that possibly you might know 


THE LUMBERMAN POET. 


COMRADES. 


I don’t know jest what comrades are, folks talk so much 
about. 

















I’ve never marched with one in war er shared his battle 
shout. 


I’ve never sailed a stormy tide er climbed a mountain crest 


With someone standin’ close beside er crawlin’ breast an’ 
breast. 


An’ yet I sometimes think I know jest what sech comrades be 
When I look over there at Joe an’ Joe looks here at me. 


Fer Joe an’ me have kind o’ stuck together all the way— 

We've always had the selfsame luck an’ drew the selfsame 
y; 

An’ whether things is foul er fine, no matter how it is, 

Then half of his is always mine an’ half of mine is his. 


That makes me sometimes think I know jest what old 
comrades be, 


When I look over there at Joe, an’ Joe looks here at me. 


We've james together forty years in camp an’ on the 
e, 
We've shared each other's smiles an’ tears arf’ whisky an’ 
the like ; 
An’ when old Joe has had a row that row was my row too; 


An’ when I’ve scrapped then Joe somehow has found he’d 
work to do. 


An’ that is why I sometimes know jest what old comrades be, 
When I look over there at Joe, an’ Joe looks here at, me. 


An’ so it doesn’t seem so strange we both got likin’ Her. 
‘Twas only then we felt the change, felt somethin’ in’ard 
stir 


Thet seemed to say thet. we must part, who'd traveled side 
by side, 

Fer only one kin win a heart, but one kin claim a bride. 

One day Joe sort o’ hinted so and ast how it would be— 

An’, me, I set an’ looked at Joe, an’ Joe he looked at me. 


But << spoke. An’ that’s the day we started fer the 
. est, 

While each had somethin’ stored away ferever in his breast. 
We never had no word er line, we don’t know where she is— 
But half of her is always mine an’ half of her is his. 

An’ that is why I think I know jest what real comrades be, 
When I look over there at Joe, an’ Joe looks here at me. 


of some way by which this lumber could be unloaded with 
the use of a team, and information or suggestions that you 
can furnish relative to the matter will be greatly appre- 
ciated. JOHN W. KELLEY. 


[There are a number of piling devices on the market 
intended for use in the yard, and perhaps it will be pos- 
sible to adapt one of these to such use. The inquiry 
is referred to northern readers who have had, and per- 
haps solved, the same difficulty.—Ebrror. | 





The Educational Idea. 


CHICAGO, Oct. 26.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: I al- 
ways have been interested in looking over the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN and often have wondered that it was possible 
to get out weekly such an elaborate publication. You ask 
what feature of the issue of October 23 is of most interest. 
It is hard for me to answer that question, although I con- 
fess that I always am interested in seeing photographs of 
actual standing timber, such as you reproduce for the 
information of the general public. 

I feel that there are some topics which a paper of the 
magnitude of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN could touch upon 
and at the same time aid the lumber trade in general. It 
appears to me that a campaign of education in various lines 
is necessary. For instance, I think many a user of oak 
lumber could be shown that a common grade at $30 a thou- 
sand feet is a better purchase for him than 1 and 2 grade 
at $47 or $48. The difference in price is too great, it 
seems to me. This brings to the front the possibility of 
subdividing the No. 1 common grade into two grades, one 
to be known as a ripping No. 1 common grade, suitable for 
many purposes, where 1- and 2-grade lumber now is used. 
I think, also, that the question of substitutes is one that 
can well be discussed, possibly by asking the users of lum- 
ber what can be substituted in their business for oak or 
whatever is used by them in a large way. A table leg, as 
I understand it, can be made out of elm as well as oak, for 
the reason that there is a satisfactory grain in the elm. 
Why not increase the list and include locust and possibly 
some other woods? Of course, I realize that each con- 
sumer of lumber must work out his own salvation in these 
respects, but a little assistance on the part of the lumber 
paper would not be out of place. 





CHARLES WESTCOTT. 





WELL KNOWN LUMBERMAN WRITES OF TIM- 
BER CONDITIONS ON YALU RIVER. 


The Yalu river divides Korea from Manchuria. It is 
a large stream, three-quarters of a mile wide at its 
mouth, where are situated three cities; on the Korean 
side is Wiju, occupied mostly by Japanese; on the Man- 
churian side, Antung, the principal commercial center, 
and further down the river on the same side the old 
Chinese town of Tatunkau. A railroad bridge is being 
built across the river near Wiju. It will be one of the 
longest railroad bridges in the world and will cost sev- 
eral million dollars. This will connect the Korean rail- 
road system with the road that is being reconstructed 
from Antung to Mukden, recently given such publicity 
on account of the Japanese having forced the hand of 
China and compelled her to allow the reconstruction of 
the road to a 4-foot 8%4-inch gage from a 214-foot gage 
160 miles long, which distance it took trains two days 
to make. 

In 1908 the export of timber from this river was 
325,000,000 feet; the logs are hewn, generally. A wane 
is left on each log of 3 inches to 6 inches; the hewing 
is well done and true. The logs are from 12 inches up 
to 40 inches square. I measured one log 44 inches square 
in length, but the average run is about 20 inches. They 
run from 12 to 30 feet, mostly 12 to 16 feet. The 
quality of the wood is a good deal like our eastern states 
white pine. None as good, however, as the old cork 
pine, but the grain is finer and much softer than our 
Puget sound fir. It works easy under the plane and 
takes on a good finish. In tensile strength it does not 
come up to Douglas fir but compares favorably in this 
respect to our eastern pine. The logging is done in the 
winter by small operators who, in spring, when the ice 
melts, make up their winter product into rafts, which are 
floated several hundred miles to Antung and sold to 
merchants for shipment to northern China ports. Tien- 
tsin alone takes about 100,000,000 feet a year. 

Up to a few years ago timbers were carried in junks, 
from 100,000 to 750,000 feet in a cargo. These junks 
earried a 12-foot deckload which overhung on each side 
from five to eight feet, the whole giving the appearance 
of a smal] donkey with a load of hay on its back. Now 
more modern methods prevail and steamers are getting 
into the trade. There is a good opening for a few mod- 
ern Pacific coast steam schooners. The conditions of 
this trade have undergone great changes since the Russo- 
Japanese war. It was the Yalu river timber trade that 
was the immediate cause of hostilities. The Russians 
took complete control of the trade by means of a com- 
pany in which the Czar held 75 percent of the stock. 
So acute did the situation become in November before 
hostilities began that when the Russian government at 
Port Arthur chartered the steamer Stanley Dollar to 
carry a cargo of timber from Antung to Port Arthur it 
raised such a storm in Japan that Russia, not being pre- 
pared for war, ordered the steamer back without taking 
on cargo. Now the Japanese own the Korean side of 
the river and the Chinese nominally own the Man- 
churian side and they have formed a company, half of 
each nationality, to have a buying monopoly on all the 
timber that comes out. This caused so much dis- 
satisfaction among producers that riots and bloodshed 
were the result. The reason for the outbreaks was that 
the company fixed an arbitrary price much below the 
cost of production. I understand they are now paying 
more. The Pacific coast lumber feels this competition 
very keenly and our lumber is only used where the 
Yalu timber will not fill the bill. There are more knots 
in it than in ours, the growth of the trees being scrubby. 

RoperT DOLLAR. 
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VARIOUS ANGLES OF THE ODD LENGTHS PROPOSITION. 


A Forceful and Sapient Arraignment of Their Indiscriminate Use—Progress of the Campaiga—Learned Opinions on the Subject. 


CepAaR Rapips, Iowa, Oct. 25.—Editor, AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN: Some time ago the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association resolved that flooring, ceiling, bevel siding, 
dropsiding, finish and molding should be shipped in odd as 
well as even lengths. This resolution was regarded by many, 
especially retailers, as a mere sop to the crowd of reform- 
ers that seems to regard the cutting of a tree as a crime, 
even in the face of the fact that it has been only by such 
cutting that the country has been developed. Even when 
the Pacific coast manufacturers passed the resolution the 
proposition was not taken seriously. But when the most 
influential lumber journal in the world begins to proclaim 
in deafening-headline editorials favoring such a policy, it is 
time to go into details to determine whether this tremendous 
saving is a reality or merely like the food served at Barme- 
cide’s feast—real to the sight but absent to touch and to 


taste. 
The Touch of Gold. 

The fabled power of King Midas to turn everything he 
touched into gold is now about to be exercised “for the con- 
servation of the forests’ by the lumber manufacturers of 
the Pacific coast. Their secretary, Mr. Beckman, is quoted 
as saying that the mills of Washington “burn 53,000 car- 
loads a year in odd lengths.” In other words, if a portion 
of the stock shipped were 11, 13, 15, 17 and 19 feet long 
instead of 10, 12, 14, 16, 18 and 20, the one-foot cut from 
each piece would amount to ‘53,000 carloads” a year. 
Assuming that the shipments would average an equal num- 
ber of pieces in each of the above lengths, the saving would 
be one-fifteenth, so that the total annual shipment from 
which the one-foot had been cut is fifteen times 53,000 or 
795,000 carloads. To this little item add the much greater 
bulk of the stock upon which there was no such loss and 
you will realize that old King Midas was not horizon-high 
to the socalled lumber kings of Washington. Verily, “odd 
lengths” has become another commandment unto them, lend- 
ing a sort of sanctity to the glitter of what they think is 
gold, One manufacturer is quoted as saying he would save 
$14.50 a carload, while another says that “odd lengths” 
would pay his saw bill and be equivalent to an advance of 


$1.50 a thousand on his product. Here is where old Bill © 


Shakespeare fell down. He should have written it thus: 
“A conservation devoutly to be wished,’ but Bill’s mill was 
not in Washington. 


The Facts About the Economy of Odd Lengths. 


No one denies that here and there in almost any build- 
ing an occasional odd length piece might be used to advan- 
tage; neither is it denied that a limited proportion of half- 
inch bevel siding in odd lengths might be used economically. 
There are no sacred lengths of lumber made, unless odd 
lengths are to be so considered, but on the contrary the 
builder is now, as always, looking for the lengths that will 
work to his advantage. 

In this section dropsiding is used on barns, granaries and 
that class of building; flooring in the cheaper grade of 
6-inch is used in barns and granaries and the better grades 
for porch floors, while ceiling is used on cornice and porches ; 
finishing lumber is also in the cornice and 


percent of $35 or $2.10, while the loss at the mill, 
supposing that the waste was actually manufactured 
to dropsiding, would be only $1.44. “Conservation of 
the forest’ does not enter because the waste does actually 
occur at the barn; so the proposition reduced to its lowest 
terms is simply that the manufacturer asks the retailer or 
builder to lose $2.10 a thousand in order that the millman 
may gain $1.44 a thousand. Again, suppose the material 
used to be porch flooring, porch ceiling or finishing, the 
same results will obtain, the actual amounts depending on 
the value of the material used. 

Table II shows a very common spacing of nail ties in 
buildings in which Coast stock is largely used. Here the 
average waste is over 8 percent. Suppose the material to 
be No. 8 clear 6-inch fir flooring on a granary floor, now 
worth at a 55-cent point $30 and at the mill $19. In this 
instance the retailer is asked to lose $2.40 a thousand in 
order that the millman may gain $1.52 a thousand. As pro- 
posed by the Pacific coast manufacturers, even the lumber- 
jack can appreeiate the advantages of “forest conservation” 
in general and of private holdings in particular. 

Suppose table No. III to be a porch ceiling of No. 1 clear 
fir ceiling 54x4, worth about $28 at a 55-cent point and $20 
at the mill. Supposing the waste to be actually manufac- 
tured to ceiling, then the retailer is asked to lose $2.80 
a thousand so the millman may gain $2. Doesn’t it really 
seem that the manufacturer has reached a point where he 
ean dispense with that valuable piece of sawmill machinery 
known as “a hog”? Why not transfer the machine with the 
waste, especially as the effect of the hog might “conserve 
the forest” out here on the prairie? 


The Odd Answers of the More Odd Enthusiasts. 


“It is a mere matter of education.” True, and after the 
contractor has used a lot of 4-foot siding the dealer sold 
him cheap, he has graduated. After he has paid 40 to 50 
cents an hour for making eight joints in placing the 4-foot 
as against two in placing 16, he tells the dealer to look 
for another “freshie,”’” and he has never been known to com- 
plain of being unable to get all the scraps the building can 
consume out of the even lengths. ‘Use an under covering,” 
says another, “and you will have no waste with odd 
lengths.” But the porches need no under floors or ceiling ; 
neither does a great proportion of houses have under floors, 
and barns and granaries usually are not sheathed or double 
floored. But even if double covering were used, where is 
the saving—where are the “forests conserved’? Still an- 
other suggests, “put the nail ties on 12-inch centers ;’’ but, 
except in comparatively few buildings, this is not needed, 
resulting in a greater loss than would result from the use 
of the proposed odd lengths. “Just let the joints come 
where they happen,’ says another forest conserver. This 
recalls Mark Twain’s story of how Colonel Sellers kept his 
family warm on a cold day by using only a lighted candle 
in a heating stove. “It is a mere matter of education,” he 
said, and when buildings are constructed “with the joints 
where they happen,’ odd lengths will look as good to the 
dealers as they now seem to look to some manufacturers. 


But as a rule a building so constructed is good enough fo» 
the other fellow—but not for your own use, and is not ap 
to become popular, because but few builders have the train: 

imagination of a Colonel Sellers. 


The Freight Advance vs. the Proposed Odd Lengths. 


A short time ago the Pacific coast lumber manufacture: 
made a strenuous and a righteous fight against the propose 
advance in freight rates on the ground that such advanc: 
would restrict their territory and now on their own motio: 
without adequate investigation they are proposing a restri, 
tion far greater than the advance in rates caused. Th» 
problem the hardwood flooring manufacturers solved by th: 
end-matching of a product always laid on an under floor, th 
Pacific coast manufacturers proposed to solve by a resol- 
tion. They may succeed in their nearby dependent terr'- 
tory, but out here in the central West and in the East they 
will be as far from success as Peary says Cook was from 
the Pole. And not because of any prejudice on the part of 
the dealers, the contractors or the ultimate consumers, but 
simply because the proposition is impractical for every 
item proposed with the possible exception of half-inch bevel! 
siding. The dealers contend that the waste—so far as waste 
is necessary—should now, as heretofore, be in the unmanu- 
factured trimmings at the mills, resulting in the lesser loss. 
while the manufacturers are proposing to transfer the wast: 
to points taking 40- to 70-cent rates, resulting in the greater 
loss. ‘Forest conservation does not enter and to standard- 
ize odd lengths is to standardize waste. 


Hardwoods are Finishing, Not Structural Woods. 


Now, a word on your editorial of the 16th. You say the 
standard lengtls of hardwood are 6 to 20 feet in multiples 
of one foot. The hardwoods here referred to are probably oak, 
ash, birch ete., woods that are in no sense structural, but 
finishing or factory woods; therefore, the implied analogy 
does not lie. Further there is no uniformity even as to 
these strictly finishing woods as to the lengths shipped, but 
when it comes to those hardwoods used for structural pur- 
poses—gum, cypress, poplar, cottonwood ete.—the editorial 
is absolutely wrong, for this line of the hardwoods is put 
on the market in even lengths only. The odd lengths propo 
sition is far reaching and merits your careful. investigation. 
The Oregon and Washington manufacturers are -acting on 
their zeal instead of on their good judgment. It is the 
case of the jury composed of all good men and yet bringing 
forth a verdict not warranted by the facts. 

This article is offered in the hope that you will investi- 
gate the matter more fully and in the belief that if you 
do, you will join the dealers in yrging the Pacific coast 
lumber manufactarers to hike back -to their judgment as a 
basis for action in place of their zeal. Yours for real con- 
servation, JoHN W. Barry. 


If the standardization of odd lengths operated 
merely to transfer the loss from the manufacturer 
to the retailer or the consumer, the proposed change 
is without merit and inevitably must fall of its own 
weight. It will not require an extensive campaign or 





various other parts of buildings. Table I 1-4" 
represents nail ties 16 inches on centers; 
table II, nail ties 24 inches on centers; table 


strenuous objections on the part of the 





III, nail ties 80 inches on centers. These 
nail ties may be joists, rafters or studs and 
represent the standard spacing in general 
use. The horizontal lines show how the pro- 719 
posed odd lengths would cut. The sketches 





are drawn on a scale of three-eighths of an 17 
inch to the foot but in printing will be re- 





duced, though the proportions will be un- 5 
changed. Z 





In general, the largest waste occurs in the 
short lengths, but, to be doubly liberal in the 73 





discussion, assume that an equal number of 
pieces of each odd length proposed is used on 77 





a given space, in which case table I shows 
a waste of approximately 6 percent. Sup- 9 





pose the material to be No. 1 clear 6-inch 
fir dropsiding worth at a 55-cent point $35 a 





a thousand; the weight being 2,000 pounds, 











the mill value would be $24 a _ thousand. 












































The loss at the 55-cent point would be 6 


TABLE I, NAIL TIES 16 INCHES ON CENTERS. 
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sa Yo business on the terms offered it can be 
pa 018 declined—no means exist that will com- 
: pel an operator to accept. business that 
72 059 is not satisfactory to him—but others can 
: be found who will supply what the buyer 
wants. 
4 022 It does not require a diagram to con- 
vince any reasonable man that odd 
72 077 lengths can not be joined without waste 
on tie centers placed 16 inches, 2 feet, or 
4 03° 30 inches apart. Neither does it require 
an argument to show that 6, 10, 14 and 
72 Us 18-foot stock can not be used without 
loss on joists or studding placed 16 inches 
4 048 from center to center. So if it 2 to be 
: te - -.052/| assumed that all siding, ceiling, flooring 
aii Ties|/6" lon Genters 536 [Aremad etc. is used full length, only trimmed to 


insure a perfectly fitting joint, there need 
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TABLB II, NAIL TIES 24 INCHES ON CENTERS. 
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TABLE Ill, NAIL TIES 30 INCHES ON CENTERS. 
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be no further argument about the question. 

It almost is safe to say that the carpenter wastes 
more lumber at the present time in making joints on 
studding or joists than occurs at the mill by reason 
of trimming off an additional foot to produce even 
length. Builders usually are more concerned in saving 
the time of their men than in the economical use of 
material, particularly if someone else furnishes the 
material. This is a trait of human nature that has 
not yet been eradicated and is exemplified in other 
quarters by the desire of the manufacturer to cut 
odd-length material and the disinclination of the re- 
tailer to take it. 

The odd-length question has been before the lumber 
publie on previous occasions and gracefully with- 
drawn. Yellow pine manufacturers proposed several 
years ago to standardize odd lengths of boards and 
dimensions, as well as planing mill products. Vigorous 
protest was made by retail lumbermen and the project 
came to naught. Manufacturers are anxious to further 
conserve all natural resources by saving the odd foot. 
Retail lumbermen are vitally concerned, because they 
hold they will have to bear the burden of expense 
incident to this saving; that in reality it is not a 
saving, but merely the means by which the loss can 
be transferred from the mill to the retail yard. 

Predicated on this basis is the following suggestion: 
Let a number of retail lumber merchants—not men 
who are satisfied to do the actual labor incident to 
handing out what is demanded by their customers— 
buy a carload of oad-length siding, ceiling and flooring. 
With this supply in store, let the merchant endeavor 
to place it with those who can use the particular 
lengths to advantage. This will mean codperation 
with the carpenter and close scrutiny of the plans for 
buildings for which material is furnished. The car- 
penter usually orders so many thousand feet of siding, 
ceiling and flooring for a structure, and if any specifi- 
cation be given in regard to lengths, 16-foot stock is 
specified. If all the siding is furnished in 16-foot 
lengths, it is doubtful if 10 percent of it would be 
used without being cut into shorter pieces. The same 
condition is found with regard to flooring and ceiling. 
The discriminative use of odd lengths does not mean 
to throw a heterogeneous mass of lengths upon the 
builders, but to furnish material that can be used 
with a minimum loss and with a maximum profit by 
the contractor and the retailer. 

Contractors can not afford to pay 40 or 50 cents an 
hour for men to make joints on 4-foot siding, as Mr. 
Barry very cleverly states. But the contractor can 
afford to specify, or have specified for him, the various 
lengths that will cut to advantage, whether the article 
used be flooring, ceiling or siding. 

It was stated last week that lengths of siding ranged 
from 6 inches to 6 feet for probably one-half of the 
total quantity used. In some cases the proportion of 
long lengths would be greater, but many present-day 
structures are cut up in such manner as to require 
a very large percentage of short length material. The 
carpenter secures short lengths by cutting long ones 
into a number of pieces or from the scraps trimmed 
off the long lengths. Some builders watch this feature 
very closely; others pay very little attention to it. 

If the use of odd-length flooring, ceiling, siding and 
similar material becomes general, there must be some 
advantage to the dealer or the user as well as the 
manufacturer and this advantage must be in the nature 
of a saving or ability to handle the stock with greater 
economy. It would seem advisable for retail lumber- 
men to test the use of odd lengths actually rather than 
to content themselves with a paper test. No one 
contends that a 11-foot piece of lumber can be joined 
on a studding or joist placed 16 inches or 2 feet 
center to center; but manufacturers contend that there 
are a great many places around the building where 
1l-foot stock will serve the same purpose as 12-foot 
stock, Might it not be a good idea to find out what 
percentage of 11-foot and other odd lengths can be 
used? 

‘The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN suggests that merchant 
sense be employed in arriving at a decision of this 
question rather than to decide it arbitrarily by the 
rule-of-thumb, 


ODD LENGTHS CAMPAIGN. 


[Srom the official report of the proceedings of the Octo- 
ber meeting of the Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, held in Portland, Ore., October 16.] 


President Wentworth stated that the association was 





Pleased to have A. L. Porter, secretary.of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, present, but before 
hearing from him would ask Mr. Knapp to report on the 


odd lengths campaign, so that Mr. Porter might know 
the status of this important matter. 

Mr. Knapp stated that the marketing of odd lengths 
Was the first thing that all the Portland mills had ever 
agreed upon and that the campaign was making splendid 
progress all along the Coast, with encouraging letters 
from many sources. 

Personally addressing Mr. Porter, he resumed: 

We want our retail friends to know that the enforcement 
of this rule is not a matter of vindictiveness or seeking to 
cram down their throats something they can not digest, but 
that the use of odd lengths is directly in line with the policy 
- conservation and in line with suggestion and advice of 
Mr. Pinchot. And in thus preventing waste the lumbermen 
of the country are helping to insure a future lumber supply 
and participating in the program being worked out for the 
nation’s welfare. 

. President Wentworth then introduced A. L. Porter, of 
Spokane, stating that his letter was the first response 
to the communications sent out by the secretary asking 
the codperation of the retail organizations of the coun- 
try in standardizing odd lengths, and, furthermore, Mr. 





YOUR OPINION DESIRED. 


Retail lumbermen and manufacturers in 
any manner concerned in the proposed stand- 
ardization of odd lengths are invited to con- 
tribute to the discussion which Mr. Barry 
has so ably opened. It is not a question that 
can be settled arbitrarily but must be con- 
sidered carefully and its real merits deter- 
mined, All communication should give the 
name and address of the writer, or otherwise 
they may not receive attention. 











Porter had expressed his personal codperation as far as 
possible and had placed the matter before his member- 
ship. 

Mr. Porter was greeted cordially and stated his pleas- 
ure in attending this meeting and meeting the manu- 
facturers. He considered it a great thing for manufac- 
turers and retailers to get together frequently, and 
referred to the good results of acquaintance formed and 
understanding gained by such intermingling as was 
enjoyed in February, 1908, at Tacoma during the retail- 
ers’ convention. He hoped that at Portland in Feb- 
ruary, 1910, when the western retailers meet in their 
seventh annual convention, that again such a conference 
may be held and that all manufacturers were also ear- 
nestly invited to attend all other meetings of the retail 
association. He had just made a trip through southern 
Idaho and Utah, attending district meetings at Salt 
Lake, Twin Falls and Boise, and said that all the retail- 
ers were planning to attend the 1910 convention at 
Portland and that the biggest attendance in their history 
was assured. 

As to odd lengths, he stated that upon receipt of Secre- 
tary Wastell’s letter and list of manufacturers adopt- 
ing marketing of odd lengths he had sent copies of let- 
ters and list to each member, suggesting that codpera- 
tion would be in harmony with conservation. On his 
recent trip he found opinion as to add lengths about 
evenly divided, and this proportion held true with terms 
of sale. Although the manufacturers may question the 
qualification of the buyer to discuss terms of sale, which 
is perhaps rightfully regarded as the prerogative of the 
seller, yet he thought a discussion of this matter of 
terms of sale, and also odd lengths, would be live issues 
for the February convention, and he thought discussion 
would help to a better understanding of both matters. 

After all that, tod the retailer the question of terms 
of sale was not so important as the voluntary adoption 
by the manufacture of the practice of marketing his 
product through regular channels. In this connection 
Mr. Porter furnished some information of farmers’ co- 
operative yards. He stated that the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association had experienced so much trou- 
ble on account of indefinite and misunderstood orders 
that they were now designing a uniform order blank put 
up in pads with triplicate form with space for terms 
of sale, routing, and for signatures of both buyer and 
seller, so as to insure mutual understanding. 

In closing, Mr. Porter invited speakers for the con- 
vention from the Oregon manufacturers, and said some 
eastern secretaries would doubtless attend. 

Mr. Porter’s remarks were warmly applauded and Mr. 
Wentworth stated that the association was glad to have 
him at the meeting and hoped the coming convention 
would be the best meeting the retailers ever have had, 
and pledged the members of the Manufacturers’ associa- 
tion to do their part to make it the best convention. 





SIGNERS OF THE AGREEMENT. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 25.—Lumber manufacturers of 
western Washington, Oregon and California, to the num- 
ber of 179, have signed the agreement to manufacture 
and market odd lengths in flooring, ceiling, partition, 
finish, moldings, drop and bevel siding. These repre- 
sent a daily output of 12,110,000 feet of lumber and 
among them are some of the largest manufacturing con- 
cerns in this country. Following is a corrected list of the 
lumber manufacturers of Washington, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia who have signed this agreement: 


Defiance Lbr. Co. 

Day Lbr. Co. 

J. N. Durney Lbr. Co. 

H. Dickinson Lbr. Co. 
Eclipse Mill Co. 

Eatonville Lbr. Co. 
Luedinghaus Bros. 

EK. J. McNeeley & Co. 
Molberg Lbr. & Shgle. Co. 
Myers Lbr. Co. 

Morgan Lbr. Co. 

H. H. Martin Lbr. Co. 
Morgan Bros. Co. 

Monarch Lbr. Co. 

R. J. Menz Lbr. Co. 
Mineral Lake Lbr. Co. 
McCaughey Mill Co. 

The Moran Co. 

Montesano Planing Mill Co. 
Manley-Moore Lbr. Co. 
Mukilteo Lbr. Co. 
MeWilliams & Henry. 
Miller Bros. Lbr. Co. 
Northwestern Lbr. Co. 
North End Lbr. Co. 
Neukirchen Bros. 

Nudd & Taylor Co. 
National Lbr. & Box Co. 
North Bank Lbr. Co. 
Nelson-Johanson Mill Co. 
Northwest Lbr. Co. 

North Bend Lbr. Co. 
Northwestern Redwood Co. 
North Pacific Lbr. Co. 
Oregon City Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 
Olympia Lbr. Co. 

Olympia Door Co. 

Oregon & Washington Lbr. Co. 
Pacific Lbr. Co. (S. F.) 
Parker-Bell Lbr. Co. 

Page Lbr. Co. (Eagle Gorge). 
Puyallup Lbr. Mfg. Co. 
Pacific Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 
Pope & Talbot. 

Peninsula Lbr. Co, 

Preston Mill Co. 

Page Lbr. Co. (Buckley). 
Patterson Lbr. Co. 

Port Townsend Lbr. Co, 
Port Blakely Mill Co. 
Portland Lbr. Co. 

Raze Lbr. Co. 

Rose City Lbr. & Shgle. Co. 
Robinson Mfg. Co, 

Stimson Mill Co. 

St. Paul & Tacoma Lbr. Co. 
Seattle Lbr. Co. 

Salzer Mill Co. 


Kangley Lbr. Co. 

Kelso Lbr. Co. 

Loma Prieta Lbr. Co. 
Larson Lbr. Co. 

Leona Mills Lbr. Co. 

Lbr. Manufacturers’ Agency. 
St. Johns Lbr. Co. 
Somerville Bros. 

South Fork Lbr. Co. 
Seattle Cedar Lbr. Mfg. Co. 
Skykomish Lbr. Co. 

Siler Mill Co. 

Standard Box & Lbr. Co. 
Silverton Lbr. Co. 
Charles K. Spaulding Log. Co. 
Sound Lbr. Co. 

South Bend Mills & Timber Co. 
Simpson Lbr. Co. 

S. E. Slade Lbr. Co. 
Shafer Lbr. Co. 

South Tacoma Mill Co. 
Standard Lbr. & Shgle. Co. 
Stanwood Lbr. Co. 

Skewis Lbr. Co. 

Salisch Lbr. Co. 

Cc. A. Smith Lbr. Co. 
Stanley-Smith Lbr. Co. 
Sheridan Lbr. Co. 

W. C. Shortridge. 

H. O. Seiffert Co. 

Tacoma Mill Co. 

Three Pines Lbr. Co. 
Union Lbr. Co. (8S. F.) 
United States Lbr. Co. 
Union Lbr. Co. (Tacoma). - 
Vesta Lbr. Co. 

Vance Lbr. Co. 

E. K. Wood Lbr. Co. 
Willapa Lbr. Co. 

3ob White Lbr. Co. 

White River Lbr. Co. 

The Wheeler-Osgood Co, 
White Star Lbr. Co. 
Weidauer & Lansdown Co. 
Weyerhaeuser Lbr. Co. 
West Oregon Lbr. Co, 
Wind River Lbr. Co, 
Wilson Bros. & Co. 
Westport Lbr. Co. 
Western Lbr. & Fuel Co, 
Ward Bros. 

Wisconsin Lbr. Co. 
Wallace Lbr. & Mfg. Co, 
A. J. West Lbr. Co, 

West Side Lbr. Co. 
Willamette Valley Lbr. Co. 
A. L. Woodlard. 

The Young Lumber Co, 





FOREST SERVICE TO AID IN ODD LENGTH 
MOVEMENT. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 25.—The Forest Service, with 
headquarters in this city, will make a study of odd length 


Auburn Lbr. Co. 

Aloha Lbr. Co. 

Arrow Lbr. & Shgle. Co. 
Abaqua Lbr. Co. 

Atlas Lbr. & Shgle. Co. 
Alaska Lbr. Co. 
Anacortes Lbr. & Box Co. 
Brace & Hergert Mill Co. 
Bridal Veil Lbring. Co. 
BE. K. Bishop Mill Co. 
Butler Lbr. Co. 

Blumauer Lbr. Co. 
Beaver Lbr. Co. 


Broughton & Wiggins Lbr. Co. 


c. A. Blackman & Co. 
Ballard Lbr. Co. 
Bismarck Mill Co. 

O. E. Burrows Lbr. Co. 
Blaine Mill & Lbr. Co. 
Benton Co. Lbr. Co. 

Blue Mountain Sawmill Co. 
Crown Lbr. Co. 

Chehalis Lbr. Co. 

Clear Lake Lbr. Co. 
Cascade Lbr. Co. 

Curtiss Lbr. Co. 

Clatsop Mill Co. 
Cogshall-Metsker Mill Co. 
Covington Lbr. Co. 
Clark-Wilson Lbr. Co. 
Chambers Lbr. Co. 


East Side Lbr. Co, 

Eugene Lbr. Co. 

Everett Timber & Lbr. Co. 
Eastern Railway & Lbr. Co. 
Eastern & Western Lbr. Co. 
Ferry-Baker Lbr. Co, 
Federal Lbr. Co. 

Falls City Lbr. Co. 

Fidalgo Mill Co. 

Fern Creek Lbr. Co, 
Fischer Bros. 

Gruber Lbr. Co. 

Gold, Bar Lbr. Co. 

Great Northern. Mill Co, 
Glendale Lbrt. Co. 


Grays Harbor Commercial Co. 


Green River Lbr. Co. 
Globe Lbr. Co. 

George R. Horr, 

Hazel Mill Co. 
Howell-Hill Lbr. Co. 
Hammond Lbr. Co. 
Hartman & Peery. 
Harding Lbr. Co. 
Hewitt-Lea Lbr, Co. 
Hill Lbr. Co. 

Irvine & Muir Lbr. Co. 
Inman-Poulson Lbr. Co, 
Jorgensen & Son. 
Jonsrud Bros. 

D. L. Kelly. Lbr. Co. 


lumber to strengthen the movement inaugurated by the 
lumber manufacturers of Oregon and Washington. A 
form has been issued for observations and men will be 
sent to mills throughout the district to measure 10,000- 
foot lots of flooring, siding, ceiling and finish, A man 
placed at the trimming saw will secure dasa as to the 
width of each piece, original length, actual manufac- 
tured length, possible manufacture length of short 
lengths, checked ends and remarks. This tabulation is to 
have at its head the name of the specie of lumber, the 
name of the mill and the classification of the lumber. 
Thus it is the purpose of the Service to furnish exact 
data on the amount of lumber saved by the odd length 
method. 

C. M. Weatherwax, of the Aberdeen Lumber & Shingle 
Company, Aberdeen; A. L. Paine, of the National Lum- 
ber & Box Company, Hoquiam; R. A. Lytle, of the 
Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle Company, Hoquiam; W. B. 
Mack, of the 8S. E. Slade Lumber Company, Aberdeen, 
and Fred Hart, of the Hart-Wood Lumber Company, 
Aberdeen, were in Portland this week conferring with 
the local lumber manufacturers regarding cargo ship- 
ments and the establishment of an information bureau, 
similar to that in existence for some time on Grays 
harbor. Most of the visiting lumbermen were accom- 
panied by their wives. 





EDUCATION-RECREATION SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


The danger that lies in ‘‘ getting away from nature’’ 
as manifested in the deserting of farm life for life in 
the city, has aroused the attention of sociologists and 
philanthropists everywhere, and numerous attempts, in- 
dividual and organized, have been made to counteract 
= tendency by showing the attractiveness of country 

e. 

The American Homecroft Society, 2008 Calumet ave- 
nue, Chicago, has for its purpose the awakening of an 
interest in this subject, its particular object being to 
provide city boys with healthful and useful rural train- 
ing during the vacation period so often wasted in aim- 
less recreation. This society afforded the inspiration for 
a work of this character recently undertaken by Dubuque, 
Iowa, by Prof. B. J. Horchem, principal of public 
schools in that city. Professor Horchem began his work 
by taking several of the boys of the city for a vacation 
on a neglected spot of land near by. The vacation proved 
to be a fine experience for the boys and resulted in some 
profit from the sale of vegetables raised. The success 
of this venture led Professor Horchem to take another 
step that affords greater opportunities for a greater num- 
ber of boys. He has arranged to erect a bungalow in 
the city park where, as he says, ‘‘we will devote our- 
selves to raising flowers, trees and shrubs; there will be 
no real labor for the boy, just enough to supply him 
with good exercise; our dinners can be eaten in the 
large assembly room of the bungalow or in one of the 
terraces which it encloses.’’ Professor Horchem and 
his “boys conduct a magazine known as Park Life de- 
voted to the education-recreation school plan. All par- 
ticulars regarding the school and its plans may be 
learned upon request from Professor B. J, Horchem, 
Dubuque, Iowa, 
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MULTIPLICITY OF ARTICLES PRODUCED FROM WOOD.. 


The uninformed layman who shouts loudest about 
the ‘‘ruthless destruction of the forests’’ seldom con- 
siders the immense number of articles made from wood 
that contribute to his comfort and pleasure. He would 
not wish to go without them and he would raise a 
great deal more strenuous objection to an increase in 
price than he would to the socalled destruction of the 
forests. The new forest conservation policy aims to 
stop the waste of raw material, but not in any manner 
to limit its use. A saw mill, a furniture factory or a 
woodworking shop is properly considered as essential 
a factor in the country’s material progress as 1s a 
forge, a rolling mill or a machine shop. : 

Wooden articles have come to occupy so important 
a place in everyday life that they are sure to remain 
so—at least until a more satisfactory substitute is dis- 
eovered than is thus far known. Saw mills must con- 
tinue to run and their output be consumed by furni- 
ture and piano factories, if homes are to be built and 
supplied with necessities and luxuries for the — 
increasing population. Sugar and oil refineries, pack- 
ers of hardware and foods of all kinds are dependent 
upon the coopers and boxmakers, who look to the for- 
ests for their supplies of raw material. 

Houses still must largely be constructed of wood 
and almost wholly furnished with wooden — 
furniture, pianos and cabinet articles. Much, also, 0 
what may be called the mechanical equipment of the 
household is made of wood—matches, toothpicks, 
clothespins, brooms, baskets, tubs and barrels. _ 

Implements of sport also levy tributes —— " = 
ests; the sportsman must have his oars, padd > oe - 
poles, golfsticks and baseball bats; the era - “4 
must have handles for hammers, axes, scy thes, sp es, 
shovels, rakes, lawnmowers and garden oy 
and in all happy families the children must — t 4 
blocks, drums, — or arrows, ae s arks an 

en toys of endless variety. : 

ya ace gant manufacturers have entered into wie 
competition with woodworkers in an attempt to supply 
substitutes for some of the wooden articles in eon 
use, woodworkers still must remain preéminent in . 
production of many articles. Metal furniture = 
stamped metal ceiling and walls have to a __or 
extent been introduced into offices and houses, bu 
metal matches and metal clothespins still are unknown. 
Numerous holiday toys are stamped and age eg 
of sheet metal, and even metal brushes and hollow- 
handled brooms are made; but the woodworker — 
supreme in the ee of cooperage, boxes an 
3c ther useful articles. : 

w The pol om industry had reached a high state 
of perfection through the invention of numerous in- 
genious devices for simplifying work and saving time 
and labor long before metal manufacturers were in 
the field. Many of these early woodworking machines 
were the forerunners of the modern big metal working 
machines now found in foundries and steel shops. 

Metal lathes, drills, planers, scrapers and beading and 
mortising machines are similar to and in many in- 
stances are patterned after those first used in wood- 
working. When woodworkers are charged with de- 
nuding the forests it is well to remember that to their 
skill and ingenuity the country owes much for the 
development of machinery for saving time, money and 
raw material. The woodworking industry is so often 
charged with waste that to cite it as a striking ex- 
ample of economy seems almost paradoxical; but the 
fact remains that in no other industry have such 
strides been taken in the development of material- 
saving methods and machines, and it would be indeed 
a revelation to the uninitiated to visit a modernly 
equipped woodworking plant. 

oo no other Series has contributed more to 
the conservation of the rarer hardwoods than has the 
veneer machine. By the use of the product of this 
machine a thin layer of high quality wood, which is 
capable of taking a high polish, is utilized as surface 
on a cheap wood backing, and this article is as ele- 
gant in appearance, fully as serviceable and much 
cheaper than could be produced from solid wood. By 
this process the elegance of finish, possible in hard- 
woods only, is placed within reach of persons of mod- 
erate means, to whom the cost of solid hardwood fur- 
niture would be prohibitive. 

Education also takes its toll from the forest; the 
pulp mills are heavy consumers of wood. The in- 
creased cost of wood pulp paper is due to the growing 
scarcity of the classes of wood used. 

The great planing mills of the country, turn out 
sidings, molding and other interior trim at a rate that 
makes heavy demands upon the forest. Pr ge 

Immense cooperage and box-shook factories in the 
south and west constitute another drain on forest re- 
sources. 

Furniture factories of the central states manufac- 
ture tremendous quantities of furniture to go into the 
homes of the country’s teeming population. 

In New England the wooden novelty mills produce 
annually billions of articles, each so small that the 
user scarcely thinks of it as requiring an appreciable 
quantity of wood, but which in the aggregate consume 
a great deal of material, employ thousands of persons 
and contribute greatly to the prosperity of the locality. 

In all these branches of the woodworking industry 
efforts to economize in material and to utilize waste 
have been as active as in any field of endeavor and 
have been going on for years; though direct attempts 
to preserve the forests are of recent date, every pos- 
sible effort long has been made to prevent waste of 





the raw material. Formerly the waste of the saw mill 
and furniture factory was burned; today, most of it, 
by the intervention of ingenious machines, is con- 
verted into toys, spools, toothpicks, clothespins and 
knife and tool handles ete. 

In the great brush and handle factories of the coun- 
try the remarkable development of automatic wood- 
working machinery is displayed to great advantage. 
A single machine will do the work of many men; with 
almost human ingenuity it will complete a dozen 
brushes a minute, a remarkable accomplishment when 
it is considered that in the making of an ordinary 
scrub-brush seventy-two holes must be bored in the 
wooden back, bunches of fiber must be inserted and 
bound by wire and the whole finished off smoothly. 

Modern factories for the manufacture of matches, 
clothespins and toothpicks often are cited as examples 
of the tremendous output of finished articles possible 
by the use of automatic woodworking machinery. One 
match machine will make 12,000 matches a minute 
and over 7,000,000 a day; toothpicks are made at 
about the same rate. A single automatic lathe will 
make 75,000 clethespins in an hour. All these articles 
are consumed in increasing quantities, they are wasted 
by everybody, and nobody—not even the ‘‘ destruction- 
of-the-forests-calamity-howler’’—thinks of their drain 
on the forests. 

The lathe is a big factor in modern woodworking— 
it makes wheel spokes, broom, ax, hammer and pail 
handles, chair and table legs, baseball bats and golf- 
sticks, doorknobs, tentpoles, checkers and chessmen; 
and the production of spools by automatic lathes is 


almost an industry by itself, as is also the manufac- 
ture of dowels and skewers. 

Perhaps among the strictly necessary wood producis 
the shingle; which might be called a byproduct, being 
largely made from waste parts of the tree, occupies 
an important place in the scheme of conservation. The 
lath machine also utilizes material that otherwise 
would be wasted. 

The cooperage branch of the woodworking industry 
has specially designed machines for its work and auto- 
matic stave, hoop and heading machines transform im- 
mense quantities of raw material into the component 
parts of tubs, churns, barrels and casks which in turn 
are assembled and finished by specially designed ma- 
chinery. 

Excelsior mills have sprung up in the timbered sec- 
tions following the saw mill and they convert the 
lower grades of wood into material for upholstering, 
for packing fragile articles for shipment and for many 
other purposes. The excelsior machines are automatic 
and the excelsior is fed directly from the machines 
into a baling press and thence into the ear for ship- 
ment. 

Thus, though the forests are being consumed rapidly, 
the manufacture of forest products is being carried on 
with some regard to economy. No one would think of 
prohibiting the use of matches to save the trees con- 
sumed in their manufacture, nor would he find it either 
convenient or possible to do without a thousand other 
useful wooden articles in everyday use, though their 
existence requires the ‘‘ruthless destruction of thie 
forests’’ which he so much deplores. 





AROUND AND ABOUT THE SOUTHWEST. 


Here is an event worth narrating: Characters in- 
volved are: X, a salesman; A, a wholesale lumber 
concern, and B, another wholesale lumber concern, 
with office in the same building as the office of A. 

X, the salesman, works for A. In pursuance of his 
duty he stops in a thriving western city and sells 
several dozens of cars of lumber, all to one man, and 
at very low prices. 

In the course of his travels he returns to the thriving 
western city where he sold this large bill, and while 
there receives a letter from his house, hopping specially 
him about the matter of the sale two week previous. 
X calls up B on the long-distance telephone, buys lum- 
ber of B to fill the order at a price that nets him $1 a 
thousand feet. 

There is no moral to this story, and while it is not a 
moral story neither is it immoral in the light of its 
being untrue, for it is cold, concrete fact. 





Lawrence Newton Pierce, of Lynchburg, Va., is to 
marry on the 3d day of November, 1909, at 7 o’clock 
at Oak Grove, Lynchburg, Va., Lizabeth Jean Hickson, 
of Lynchburg, Va. Cards are out for a reception at 
the residence of Mr. and Mrs. John Hickman, father 
and mother of Miss Hickman. 

Mr. Pierce is very happily remembered by many 
friends that he made while in the lumber business at 
Alexandria, La., and later while acting as salesman on 
the road for a Lexington (Ky.) lumber company. Mr. 
Pierce gives promise in his antecedents and his per- 
sonality of a splendid career as a lumberman, and it 
is to be hoped that he will stay in the business in 
some capacity. 





H. A. Richards recently was made commercial agent 
at Kansas City, Mo., of the Grand Trunk Railway 
system. A notice is current from the’ general freight 
agent’s office of that railway under date of October 11, 
making Mr. Richards’ appointment for October 15. 
Mr. Richards succeeds Horace Seeley, who goes to Los 
Angeles, Cal., to take up other professional work. Mr. 
Richards, who has been for very many years con- 
nected with the Grand Trunk, is familiarly known to 
his many and dear friends as ‘‘Honest Abe,’’ on ac- 
count of his striking likeness to the martyred Presi- 
dent. If this. position which Mr. Richards has as- 
sumed at Kansas City comes in the nature of a promo- 
tion he is to be congratulated. At all events, the 
people of Kansas who do business with the Grand 
Trunk Railway system have in store the possibility 
of a very. pleasant acquaintance with a man of ex- 
tremely clever personality and kindliness of manner. 





The Ruston Foundry & Machine Shop is erecting fine 
offices at Alexandria, La., directly on the lines of the 
Louisiana & Arkansas and the Kansas City, Watkins & 
Gulf railroads, and in proximity to the Texas & Pacific 
railway and the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific rail- 
road, the Louisiana Navigation Company’s railway to 
the Southern Pacific system. Side tracks are being 
run through the property and into the main buildings. 
There is to ve traek room in the locomotive department 
of the machine shop for storing three locomotives at 
one time. Industrial railroad tracks will be laid 
throughout the property and buildings for handling 
castings and machinery which are being transferred 
from the foundry to the machine shop to any depart- 
ment. Traveling trains will be installed to transport 
the heavy pieces of work from one part of the building 
to the other. 

P. M. Anger, of Ruston, La., who is superintending 
the construction work, says the’ building will be com- 
pleted by November 1, and that the plant will be ready 
to do business not later than December 1, and that 


when it is fully equipped and in full swing it will em- 
ploy at least 250 men. 


The great traveling public, that pours like a flood at 
all seasons of the year into the new Arkansas of these 
days, will be glad to know that at last the Missouri 
Pacific has concluded to finish its great depot at Little 
Rock. The depot proper has been in commission for 
a number of weeks, or months, but the demolition of 
the old rookery which it is to displace was only begun 
last week. Arkansas is to be congratulated on the 
beautiful piece of architecture that has been erected 
to take the place of the old building. 


October 18 the office of Division Superintendent 
Murphy, of the St. Louis Iron Mountain railway, 
moved from his old office building to the new quarters 
in Union Station. The office of General Superinten- 
dent Richmond was moved into Union Station October 
17. With the removal of the dispatcher and the claim 
department from the old office building it will be 
abandoned and torn down. Inside of ninety days the 
Union Station and its environs at Little Rock, Ark., 
will really be an architectural beauty spot. 


The new mill of the Southern Lumber Company at 
Warren, Ark., will be running before long. ‘The 
Southern Lumber Company’s plant has been shut down 
in consequence of the building of the new mill since 
July 28. Mr. Clapp reports that it expects to start this 
new double band mill not later than November 1. 


The Arkansas Lumber Company, at Warren, Ark., is 
doing a lot of general beautifying during these Indian 
summer days. C. J. Mansfield, general manager of the 
company, having issued an order to paint all its posses- 
sions in the way of houses ete., which process of dress- 
ing up has been going on for several weeks. The house 
possessions of the company in which its offices and 
employees live, have been painted white, and are beau- 
tiful to behold. The mill buildings are being painted 
red, and when they are finished and the windows re- 
glazed these people will have one of the best looking 
as well as the best equipped plants in Arkansas. 


J. Arthur Vanetten is going more actively into the 
lumber business this fall. He is about to buy the 
machinery and to erect a mill at Ferda, a small town 
on the St. Louis & Southwestern railway, thirty-two 
miles south of Little Rock, Ark., situated on that line 
of the ‘‘Cotton Belt’’ system which connects Little 
Rock with Pine Bluff, Ark. This mill will be used to 
cut hardwoods exclusively, and Mr. Vanetten will buy 
the necessary boilers, engines ete. in a few days. J 

B. A. J. 


BOB BABAROOOOOen—es* 
NORTHWESTERN MICHIGAN. 

Boyne, MicH., Oct. 24.—The Manistee & Northeast- 
ern railroad is surveying for a branch line to Bear Lake. 
The Pellston Planing Mill Company has installed ma- 
chinery for the purpose of making boxes and crates. 
Clearances—Wawatam, Chicago; O. E. Parks, Oswego; 
Wilsin, Three Brothers, Chicago. Mr. and Mrs. W. H. 
White returned from their Pacifie coast trip Saturday. 


OB BIBI IDI III II 
IDAHO’S GOVERNOR TO SHOOT RAPIDS. 

Gov. James H. Brady, of Idaho, members of his coun- 
cil and a party of friends invited by E. Nat Brown, of 
the Clearwater Timber Company, have arranged for 2 
trip into the Clearwater timber belt, where the state owns 
a big block of land which is unaccessible because of the 
lack of roads. The trip is regarded as the first move to 
build a state road up the north fork of the Clearwater 
river. The party will leave Orofino for the mouth of the 
Orogrande river, a tributary of the North Fork, from 
which place they will shoot the rapids in a small boat. 
‘Lhe trip will oeeupy ten days. 
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TAXATION OF FOREST LAND AS AFFECTING CONSERVATION. 


Address of Senator F. W. Mulkey to the National Irrigation Congress, Spokane, Wash., August 11, 1909. 


in the discussion of the effect of the present method of 
taxation upon forest conservation I desire to state that I 
purpose to treat the subject in a — manner and shall 
not — to employ the terminology of the science of 
tasation. 

‘Yo the student of tax laws the defects of our tax system 
with reference to forests are well known; to the timber owner 
its hardships come home with special force; to the advocate 
of conservation its evils are apparent; but to the lay mind 
it remains an unexplored field. 

Inasmuch as any reformation must be based upon a 
sound public a. to disseminate a knowledge of the 
system among laymen, and that too with special reference 
to the principles that are destructive to conservation, is, in 
my opinion, of prime importance. 

At the outset it may be conveniently stated that generally 
speaking the method of taxing timber lands is similar 
throughout the United States. it in no way departs from 
the system that obtains in reference to the taxation of 
other property. 

Under the tax laws of the United States, as they were 
originally devised and as they are still enforced in the 
taxation of timber land, the selling value of land is annu- 
ully assessed by a state or local official; a budget of esti- 
mated expense of the state and local government is annually 
made and the tax burden for the year apportioned among 
property holders so that each dollar of assessed valuation 
pays the same tax. 

if property be equitably valued, all assessed and be 
income producing, if the income period be identical, or 
nearly so, with the periodic tax payment and each dollar 
of value possess the same earning power, the system would 
be ideal. 

in fact, at the time the tax system was devised, it was 
a workable and equitable method of distributing the burdens 
of taxation. It contained correct principles under the then 
primitive organization of capital. At the time of its adop- 
tion the great bulk of the wealth of the country was repre- 
sented in lands yielding a fairly constant annual return. 


Method of Assessment. 


‘ro employ a method of assessment that would capitalize 
that annual return and tax the value thus obtained in 
acordance with the annual need of the government furnished 
a means of elasticity that met the varying needs without 
a deticit or a surplus. The exaction from the land holder 
was not an encroachment upon his holding but came out 
of his income. ‘This tax was borne by him in proportion 
as he possessed the financial ability to pay. 

The land itself was discounted in direct pocperien to 
the tax, and the burden shifted to and diffused by the 
community at large. Of course I do not wish to be under- 
stood as saying that the valuation by assessors is the direct 
result of a capitalization of net income, but I do say that 
the selling value of lands tends to be established by that 
method, and that assessing officers seek to determine the 
selling value of the land. 

‘he real point of interest is that in its conception the 
general property tax conformed to the sound principle of 
taxation “that one should -_ be required to pay taxes 
in accordance with financial ability so to do.” 

At that time the method was considered so fair that it 
was thought wise to perpetuate it by placing it beyond the 
control of the legislative power of the state by incorporat- 
ing limitations into the constitutions of the several states. 
For the most part these limitations still exist, the plan 
being protected by the usual provisions that all property 
shall be assessed and taxed by periodic valuation and by 
equal and uniform rule, 

But with the present complex organization of industrial 
life the general ge | tax has broken down. Intangible 
property of large earning power now surpasses in value 
tangible and visible property. 

lseing easily concealed it escapes taxation. The increased 
demand for public revenue falls“ largely upon the visible 
property and taxation is no longer distributed among all 
classes of property, but only upon the class that assessing 
oflicers can easily find. That is to say, the bulk of the 
burden falls on land. 

‘the constitutional safeguards become bulwarks for the 
owners of intangible property to escape taxation. This 
situation had to be met and up to this time the tax problem 
has been rather to adjust the difficulty referred to than 
lo equalize taxation between different classes of real prop 
erty, 


The Remedy. 


The remedy, brought about by great public pressure, has 
been to apportion the tax burden between tangible and 
intangible or without constitutional alteration and 
lareely through the medium of legal fiction. As yet this 
problem has only in part been solved. Even under the 
reforms already inaugurated real property still bears the 
brunt of the burden. To hope to solve the forest taxation 
problem must mean to cast an additional tax burden upon 
income producing real property. As a practical problem the 
difficulties this would entail are almost insuperable. 

_Not until the very recent date that that impetus has been 
given to forest conservation has anyone possessed the temer- 
ily \o suggest that the general property tax was destructive 


to the perpetuation of our forests. To urge a departure 
from that method of taxation was to subject one’s self to 
the characterization of being an ally of timber barons, 


secking to escape just taxation. But now there is a grow- 
ing feeling that our method of taxation is unfair to the 
Owners of forest land. 

from the standpoint of principle the general property 
tax just explained can not be justified. It violates the 


greut principle that one should be taxed in proportion to 
his present ability to pay. In other words, the sellin 
price of timber land is speculative and is not establishe 


by 8 capitalization of annual net income. 

limber land is not susceptible of an annual yield. If the 
timber be isolated from the market by lack of transportation, 
or if it be not of a sufficient growth to be merchantable, 
it can be readily seen that to tax it at all is a drain upon 
the outside resources of its owner with the element of 
Uncertainty as to when the investment will be realized. 


Ultimate Financial Returns. 


_ in any event, to make timber land yield the ultimate 
financial return it is necessary that the timber be first cut. 
It presents a form of wealth that to be of utility must 
undergo a transformation. Its use is not consistent with its 
natural state. It does not present the features of an annual 
crop harvested from land with but slight depreciation in 
original value. It therefore can not be placed in the same 
class with annual return property without subjecting its 
Owhber to an unjust burden. 
_/or example, take a piece of annual return land and a 
Diece of timber land each possessing a selling value of 
$500,000; tax each at the rate of 1 percent a year for ten 
years. The 10-year aggregate for each would be a $50,000 
eds Say the annual return land yields a yearly income of 
te percent, or $800,000 in ten years. At the end of the 
‘en years subtracting the tax the ledger of the annual 
return land would show $750,000 in value, and that of the 
timber land $450,000. 
t In other words, the community has not only paid the 
4x on the annual return land but has added to it in the 
Way of income $250,000, while the socalled “equal and 
pniform tax upon land’ has reduced the value of the timber 
and to the extent of the tax, or $50,000 in amount. 
tt This may seem an extreme example, and it may be said 
aa while the tax on the timber land has been taken out 
the principal still the rapid increase in its value more 
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than compensates the owner. This may be true, but still 
to urge the logic of the point to its conclusion would be to 
include all land value in the same category—that of monop- 
oly and unearned increment. But in a system of pure tax- 
ation that does not contemplate a redistribution of wealth, 
it can not be admitted that the cost or method of acquir- 
ing land is material. 


The Selling Price and Taxes. 


The mere fact that the selling price has greatly ad- 
vanced over the original purchase price is not an index to 
present ability to pay taxes or a justification for discrimi- 
nation. Under such a system as the general property tax 
can it be wondered at that the timberman cuts his timber 
at the earliest possible moment in order to avoid the drain 
of an unfair tax upon his outside resources? Does not 
such a method — a premium upon economic waste? Is 
there an incentive to preserve unmatured but marketable 
timber when during the years of growth necessary for it to 
come to maturity the slight increase in value would be 
completely absorbed by taxation? And does it not now 
become clear that our system of taxation is destructive to 
conservation ? 

That taxation on forests must be reduced in order to 
promote conservation seems plain; but the practical diffi- 
culty is that such a reduction in taxation means increased 
taxation on other property; and while most people warmly 
advocate the preservation of forests that enthusiasm is apt 
to cool if the taxes of such people be increased. 

A striking example of this difficulty may be found in some 
of the heavily timbered counties of Oregon. In some of 
these counties timber lands bear from 85 to 91 percent of 
the entire public revenue. In these counties it would hardly 
be feasible to either exempt timber lands from taxation or 
suspend the collection of the tax by some system of cumula- 
tive taxation; or place such a low specific tax thereon 
that the incentive to cut forests wastefully might be re- 
moved. The other taxpayers in the county would never con- 
sent to assuming this additional burden at 85 percent. 

Still it is inevitable that these counties will eventually 
be confronted with serious tax difficulties. Every acre of 
timber land that is denuded reduces the taxable wealth of 
the county. It will not be many years before so much of 
the timber of these counties will have been cut as to seri- 
ously curtail the source of public revenue. At the present 
time it seems to be the policy of these counties to place a 
high valuation on the timber holdings of the county upon 
the theory, evidently, that these holdings reach a nonresident 
class from whom as much public revenue as possible should 
be exacted. Of course the timber owner seeks to avoid the 
burden of cutting his timber, so that in the long run these 
counties will kill the goose that lays the golden egg. 


Taxation Destructive to Conservation, 


Personally, I can not see much encouragement for a 
change in the tax situation concerning the matured forests 


that are now standing. Not until timber:owners begin to 
allow their cutover lands to be sold for taxes and these tax 
lands become unsalable will it become generally appreciated 
that taxation is destructive to conservation. When such an 
object lesson is brought to public attention the way will 
have been paved for alteration in the tax system so that 
pe reforesting of cutover lands will receive fair consider- 
ation. 

It is not a system of taxation of forest lands that con- 
cerns the student of economics; that problem practicall 
has been solved. The tax experts agree upon the method. 
The difficulty is in obtaining public sentiment sufficient to 
inaugurate the system. 

It is agreed that there must be radical changes in consti- 
tutional provisions. In other words, constitutions must be 
so altered that for the purpose of taxation peepee — 4 
be classified and taxed at different rates; without suc 
changes no reform is possible. With such changes the 
legislative power remains unhampered and free to enact a 
tax law that will remove the unjust burden on timber lands 
— free to provide a source of encouragement for conser- 
vation. 

Empowering of State Commissions. 


As a practical question I would urge that the reform taxa- 
tion be limited to cutover lands. hat a state commission 
be empowered to cause a survey of the cutover lands to 
be made and to adjudicate the question as to whether the 
lands are best fitted for agriculture or reforesting; that 
from this adjudication an appeal lie to a court of competent 
jurisdiction. : 

That after it has been determined that the lands are 
suitable for reforesting they be classified under the tax law 
as reforested lands. That all taxes be suspended on said 
lands for a given ey of years, the period of years bein 
what is considered a sufficient time to enable the secon 
growth to become a marketable product; that thereafter and 
at the time of the marketing of the second growth of timber 
the tax exaction be made upon a previous cumuiative com- 

utation. The tax should be made so low that the specu- 
ative profit the timberman might hope for would be suffi- 
cient incentive to cause him to reforest. The aggregate tax 
I would suggest go to the state to be used by the state in 
the fire protection of its forests. 

Such a system as this would in no way encroach upon the 
sources of local revenue. The lands a we having been 
denuded. of their forests by the tax greed of the counties 
and not being fit for agricultural purposes it can be readily 
= that as a revenue producing source they possess no 
value. 

The pot public concern is that the coming generations 
should have a forest supply, and if that can be done without 
reducing the sources of public revenue I fail to see how 
the question of taxation can be involved in the problem 
except as a means of obtaining sufficient revenue to cultivate 
and protect the regrowth. 





THE GOLDEN GATE CITY EN FETE. 


San Francisco, Cau., Oct. 23.—The new city of San 
Francisco was lavishly decorated last week for the great 
Portolo festival, in commemoration of the discovery of 
San Francisco bay by Don Gaspar de Portolo, 140 years 
ago. The celebration also marked the beginning of the 
new city so marvelously rebuilt since the great earth- 
quake and fire of a little over three years ago. Finer 
than ever, more modern in every way, and with office 
and business structures illustrative of the highest type 
of architecture, combined with the best in the way of 
engineering and constructive skill, the rehabilitated San 
Francisco, whose existence the Portolo formally cele- 
brated, stands as a marvel to the world today of what a 
stricken people with vim and energy can accomplish in 
three short years. 

Among the many beautifully decorated mercantile and 
office structures for the Portolo, the Fife building, a 
cut of which appears herewith, was awarded third prize 
by the Portolo committee, and was really first among 
office structures, as mercantile establishments obtained 
the first two prizes. The Fife building stands at the 
intersection-of California and Market streets, a block 
from the Ferry station, and across the street from the 
St. Clair and the Santa Marina buildings, also finely 
decorated, the home of many lumber concerns, as is the 
Fife building. California street has been for nearly 
a half century the lumber and shipping street, and since 
the fire it is more so than ever.. Among the lumber 
tenants of the Fife building are the following: 

Charles R. McCormick & Co., Hicks-Hauptman Lumber 

















FIFE BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO. 


Company, Hart-Wood Lumber Company, C. A. Smith Lum- 
ber Company, McCullough Lumber Company, Hastern Red- 
wood Company, Metropolitan Redwood Lumber Company, 





MAMMOTH REDWOOD LOG FROM FORT BRAGG. 


Bayside Lumber Company, National Lumber & Box Company, 
Grays Harbor Lumber Company, Hobbs-Wall & Co., Minor- 
Johnson Company, A. W. Beadle Company, California Pole 
& Piling Company. 





PANAMA COMMISSION IGNORES FIR. 


Tacoma, WasH., Oct. 25.—The Pamana Canal Com- 
mission is again ignoring millmen of Oregon and Wash- 
ington. Specifications recently received in Tacoma for 
a quantity of car sills, stringers, car siding, planking 
ete. for the use of the Panama railroad entirely ignore 
fir and ask for bids on yellow pine, redwood and cypress 
only. 


PPB ODD DDD DP 


NAVAL SUPPLIES INVITED. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 27.—The bureau of supplies 
and accounts of the Navy Department is inviting pro- 
posals until November 23 for the following bills of 
lumber for the Mare Island navy yard: 


14,000 feet, b. m., Oregon pine ship timber, 6x12 inches, 
from 36 to 52 feet, partly seasoned. 

157,000 feet, b. m., Oregon pine, merchantable, partly sea- 
soned, in pieces ranging from 4x8 inches by 32 feet to 10x10 
inches by 62 feet. 

14,500 feet, b. m., Oregon pine, 975 pieces, select, 1x6 
inches by 30 feet, partly seasoned. 

78,000 feet, b. m., Oregon pine ship plank, partly sea- 
soned, in pieces ranging from 2x12 inches by 14 feet to 
4x12 inches by 60 feet. 


Delivery of all of the foregoing to be made within 
thirty days from the date of the contract. 
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MULTIPLICITY OF ARTICLES PRODUCED FROM WOOD. . 


The uninformed layman who shouts loudest about 
the ‘‘ruthless destruction of the forests’’ seldom con- 
siders the immense number of articles made from wood 
that contribute to his comfort and pleasure. He would 
not wish to go without them and he would raise a 
great deal more strenuous objection to an increase in 
price than he would to the socalled destruction of the 
forests. The new forest conservation policy aims to 
stop the waste of raw material, but not in any manner 
to limit its use. A saw mill, a furniture factory or a 
woodworking shop is properly considered as essential 
a factor in the country’s material progress as is a 
forge, a rolling mill or a machine shop. ; 

Wooden articles have come to occupy so important 
a place in everyday life that they are sure to remain 
so—at least until a more satisfactory substitute is dis- 
eovered than is thus far known. Saw mills must con- 
tinue to run and their output be consumed by furni- 
ture and piano factories, if homes are to be built and 
supplied with necessities and luxuries for the rapidly 
increasing population. Sugar and oil refineries, pack- 
ers of hardware and foods of all kinds are dependent 
upon the coopers and boxmakers, who look to the for- 
ests for their supplies of raw material. 

Houses still must largely be constructed of. wood 
and almost wholly furnished with wooden articles— 
furniture, pianos and cabinet articles. Much, also, of 
what may be called the mechanical equipment of the 
household is made of wood—matches, toothpicks, 
clothespins, brooms, baskets, tubs and barrels. ae 

Implements of sport also levy tributes — t = = 
ests; the sportsman must have his oars, padd oe ent- 
poles, golfsticks and baseball bats; the cra — 
must have handles for hammers, axes, scythes, sp es, 
shovels, rakes, lawnmowers and garden —, 
and in all happy families the children must have t we 
blocks, drums, a —_ arrows, — s arks an 

en toys of endless variety. ; 
age port y,enufacturers have entered into — 
competition with woodworkers in an attempt to supply 
substitutes for some of the wooden articles in — 
use, woodworkers still must remain preéminent in : 
production of many articles. Metal furniture — 
stamped metal ceiling and walls have to a yr 
extent been introduced into offices and houses, bu 
metal matches and metal clothespins still are unknown. 
Numerous holiday toys are stamped and a 
of sheet metal, and even metal brushes and hollow- 
handled brooms are made; but the woodworker ~— 
supreme in the a of cooperage, boxes an 
of other useful articles. F 
w The woodworking industry had reached a high state 
of perfection through the invention of numerous in- 
genious devices for simplifying work and saving time 
and labor long before metal manufacturers were in 
the field. Many of these early woodworking machines 
were the forerunners of the modern big metal working 
machines now found in foundries and steel shops. 
Metal lathes, drills, planers, scrapers and beading and 
mortising machines are similar to and in many in- 
stances are patterned after those first used in wood- 
working. When woodworkers are charged with de- 
nuding the forests it is well to remember that to their 
skill and ingenuity the country owes much for the 
development of machinery for saving time, money and 
raw material. The woodworking industry is so often 
charged with waste that to cite it as a striking ex- 
ample of economy seems almost paradoxical; but the 
fact remains that in no other industry have such 
strides been taken in the development of material- 
saving methods and machines, and it would be indeed 
a revelation to the uninitiated to visit a modernly 
uipped woodworking plant. 

“Sater no other , Arve has contributed more to 
the conservation of the rarer hardwoods than has the 
veneer machine. By the use of the product of this 
machine a thin layer of high quality wood, which is 
capable of taking a high polish, is utilized as surface 
on a cheap wood backing, and this article is as ele- 
gant in appearance, fully as serviceable and much 
cheaper than could be produced from solid wood. By 
this process the elegance of finish, possible in hard- 
woods only, is placed within reach of persons of mod- 
erate means, to whom the cost of solid hardwood fur- 
niture would be prohibitive. 

Education also takes its toll from the forest; the 
pulp mills are heavy consumers of wood. The in- 
creased cost of wood pulp paper is due to the growing 
searcity of the classes of wood used. 

The great planing mills of the country, turn out 
sidings, molding and other interior trim at a rate that 
makes heavy demands upon the forest. ai 

Immense cooperage and box-shook factories in the 
south and west constitute another drain on forest re- 
sources. 

Furniture factories of the central states manufac- 
ture tremendous quantities of furniture to go into the 
homes of the country’s teeming population. 

In New England the wooden novelty mills produce 
annually billions of articles, each so small that the 
user scarcely thinks of it as requiring an appreciable 
quantity of wood, but which in the aggregate consume 
a great deal of material, employ thousands of persons 
and contribute greatly to the prosperity of the locality. 

In all these branches of the woodworking industry 
efforts to economize in material and to utilize waste 
have been as active as in any field of endeavor and 
have been going on for years; though direct attempts 
to preserve the forests are of recent date, every pos- 
sible effort long has been made to prevent waste of 


the raw material. Formerly the waste of the saw mill 
and furniture factory was burned; today, most of it, 
by the intervention of ingenious machines, is con- 
verted into toys, spools, toothpicks, clothespins and 
knife and tool handles ete. 

In the great brush and handle factories of the coun- 
try the remarkable development of automatic wood- 
working machinery is displayed to great advantage. 
A single machine will do the work of many men; with 
almost human ingenuity it will complete a dozen 
brushes a minute, a remarkable accomplishment when 
it is considered that in the making of an ordinary 
scrub-brush seventy-two holes must be bored in the 
wooden back, bunches of fiber must be inserted and 
bound by wire and the whole finished off smoothly. 

Modern factories for the manufacture of matches, 
clothespins and toothpicks often are cited as examples 
of the tremendous output of finished articles possible 
by the use of automatic woodworking machinery. One 
match machine will make 12,000 matches a minute 
and over 7,000,000 a day; toothpicks are made at 
about the same rate. A single automatic lathe will 
make 75,000 clethespins in an hour. All these articles 
are consumed in increasing quantities, they are wasted 
by everybody, and nobody—not even the ‘‘destruction- 
of-the-forests-calamity-howler’’—thinks of their drain 
on the forests. 

The lathe is a big factor in modern woodworking— 
it makes wheel spokes, broom, ax, hammer and pail 
handles, chair and table legs, baseball bats and golf- 
sticks, doorknobs, tentpoles, checkers and chessmen; 
and the production of spools by automatic lathes is 


almost an industry by itself, as is also the manufac- 
ture of dowels and skewers. 

Perhaps among the strictly necessary wood producis 
the shingle; which might be called a byproduct, being 
largely made from waste parts of the tree, occupies 
an important place in the scheme of conservation. The 
lath machine also utilizes material that otherwise 
would be wasted. 

The cooperage branch of the woodworking industry 
has specially designed machines for its work and auto- 
matic stave, hoop and heading machines transform im- 
mense quantities of raw material into the component 
parts of tubs, churns, barrels and casks which in turn 
are assembled and finished by specially designed ma- 
chinery. 

Excelsior mills have sprung up in the timbered scc- 
tions following the saw mill and they convert the 
lower grades of wood into material for upholstering, 
for packing fragile articles for shipment and for many 
other purposes. The excelsior machines are automatic 
and the excelsior is fed directly from the machines 
into a baling press and thence into the car for ship- 
ment. 

Thus, though the forests are being consumed rapidly, 
the manufacture of forest products is being carried on 
with some regard to economy. No one would think of 
prohibiting the use of matches to save the trees con- 
sumed in their manufacture, nor would he find it either 
convenient or possible to do without a thousand other 
useful wooden articles in everyday use, though their 
existence requires the ‘‘ruthless destruction of the 
forests’’ which he so much deplores. 





AROUND AND ABOUT THE SOUTHWEST. 


Here is an event worth narrating: Characters in- 
volved are: X, a salesman; A, a wholesale lumber 
concern, and B, another wholesale lumber concern, 
with office in the same building as the office of A. 

X, the salesman, works for A. In pursuance of his 
duty he stops in a thriving western city and sells 
several dozens of cars of lumber, all to one man, and 
at very low prices. 

In the course of his travels he returns to the thriving 
western city where he sold this large bill, and while 
there receives a letter from his house, hopping specially 
him about the matter of the sale two week previous. 
X calls up B on the long-distance telephone, buys lum- 
ber of B to fill the order at a price that nets him $1 a 
thousand feet. 

There is no moral to this story, and while it is not a 
moral story neither is it immoral in the light of its 
being untrue, for it is cold, concrete fact. 





Lawrence Newton Pierce, of Lynchburg, Va., is to 
marry on the 3d day of November, 1909, at 7 o’clock 
at Oak Grove, Lynchburg, Va., Lizabeth Jean Hickson, 
of Lynchburg, Va. Cards are out for a reception at 
the residence of Mr. and Mrs. John Hickman, father 
and mother of Miss Hickman. 

Mr. Pierce is very happily remembered by many 
friends that he made while in the lumber business at 
Alexandria, La., and later while acting as salesman on 
the road for a Lexington (Ky.) lumber company. Mr. 
Pierce gives promise in his antecedents and his per- 
sonality of a splendid career as a lumberman, and it 
is to be hoped that he will stay in the business in 
some capacity. 





H. A. Richards recently was made commercial agent 
at Kansas City, Mo., of the Grand Trunk Railway 
system. A notice is current from the’ general freight 
agent’s office of that railway under date of October 11, 
making Mr. Richards’ appointment for October 15. 
Mr. Richards succeeds Horace Seeley, who goes to Los 
Angeles, Cal., to take up other professional work. Mr. 
Richards, who has been for very many years con- 
nected with the Grand Trunk, is familiarly known to 
his many and dear friends as ‘‘ Honest Abe,’’ on ac- 
count of his striking likeness to the martyred Presi- 
dent. If this. position which Mr. Richards has as- 
sumed at Kansas City comes in the nature of a promo- 
tion he is to be congratulated. At all events, the 
people of Kansas who do business with the Grand 
Trunk Railway system have in store the possibility 
of a very. pleasant acquaintance with a man of ex- 
tremely clever personality and kindliness of manner. 





The Puston Foundry & Machine Shop is erecting fine 
offices at Alexandria, La., directly on the lines of the 
Louisiana & Arkansas and the Kansas City, Watkins & 
Gulf railroads, and in proximity to the Texas & Pacific 
railway and the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific rail- 
road, the Louisiana Navigation Company’s railway to 
the Southern Pacific system. Side tracks are being 
run through the property and into the main buildings. 
There is to be traek room in the locomotive department 
of the machine shop for storing three locomotives at 
one time. Industrial railroad tracks will be laid 
throughout the property and buildings for handling 
castings and machinery which are being transferred 
from the foundry to the machine shop to any depart- 
ment. Traveling trains will be installed to transport 
the heavy pieces of work from one part of the building 
to the other. 

P. M. Anger, of Ruston, La., who is superintending 
the construction work, says the’ building will be com- 
pleted by November 1, and that the plant will be ready 
to do business not later than December 1, and that 


when it is fully equipped and in full swing it will em- 
ploy at least 250 men. 


The great traveling public, that pours like a flood at 
all seasons of the year into the new Arkansas of these 
days, will be glad to know that at last the Missouri 
Pacific has concluded to finish its great depot at Little 
Rock. The depot proper has been in commission for 
a number of weeks, or months, but the demolition of 
the old rookery which it is to displace was only begun 
last week. Arkansas is to be congratulated on the 
beautiful piece of architecture that has been erected 
to take the place of the old building. 


October 18 the office of Division Superintendent 
Murphy, of the St. Louis Iron Mountain railway, 
moved from his old office building to the new quarters 
in Union Station. The office of General Superinten- 
dent Richmond was moved into Union Station October 
17. With the removal of the dispatcher and the claim 
department from the old office building it will be 
abandoned and torn down. Inside of ninety days the 
Union Station and its environs at Little Rock, Ark., 
will really be an architectural beauty spot. 


The new mill of the Southern Lumber Company at 
Warren, Ark., will be running before long. The 
Southern Lumber Company’s plant has been shut down 
in consequence of the building of the new mill since 
July 28. Mr. Clapp reports that it expects to start this 
new double band mill not later than November 1. 


The Arkansas Lumber Company, at Warren, Ark., is 
doing a lot of general beautifying during these Indian 
summer days. C.J. Mansfield, general manager of the 
company, having issued an order to paint all its posses- 
sions in the way of houses ete., which process of dress- 
ing up has been going on for several weeks. The house 
possessions of the company in which its offices and 
employees live, have been painted white, and are beau- 
tiful to behold. The mill buildings are being painted 
red, and when they are finished and the windows re- 
glazed these people will have one of the best looking 
as well as the best equipped plants in Arkansas. 


J. Arthur Vanetten is going more actively into the 
lumber business this fall, He is about to buy the 
machinery and to erect a mill at Ferda, a small town 
on the St. Louis & Southwestern railway, thirty-two 
miles south of Little Rock, Ark., situated on that line 
of the ‘‘Cotton Belt’’ system which connects Little 
Rock with Pine Bluff, Ark. This mill will be used to 
cut hardwoods exclusively, and Mr. Vanetten will buy 
the necessary boilers, engines ete. in a few days. 

B. 


SEBO BBP" 
NORTHWESTERN MICHIGAN. 

Boyne, Micu., Oct. 24.—The Manistee & Northeast- 
ern railroad is surveying for a branch line to Bear Lake. 
The Pellston Planing Mill Company has installed ma- 
chinery for the purpose of making boxes and crates. 
Clearances—Wawatam, Chicago; O. E. Parks, Oswego; 
Wilsin, Three Brothers, Chicago. Mr. and Mrs. W. H. 
White returned from their Pacific coast trip Saturday. 


OPP DOO 
IDAHO’S GOVERNOR TO SHOOT RAPIDS. 

Gov. James H. Brady, of Idaho, members of his coun- 
cil and a party of friends invited by E. Nat Brown, of 
the Clearwater Timber Company, have arranged for 2 
trip into the Clearwater timber belt, where the state owns 
a big block of land which is unaccessible because of the 
lack of roads. The trip is regarded as the first move to 
build a state road up the north fork of the Clearwater 
river. The party will leave Orofino for the mouth of the 
Orogrande river, a tributary of the North Fork, from 
which place they will shoot the rapids in a small boat. 
‘Lhe trip will oeeupy ten days. 
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TAXATION OF FOREST LAND AS AFFECTING CONSERVATION. 


Address of Senator F. 


in the discussion of the effect of the present method of 
axation upon forest conservation I desire to state that I 
urpose to treat the subject in a popular manner and shall 
endeavor to employ the terminology of the science of 
axation. 

Yo the student of tax laws the defects of our tax system 
with reference to forests are well known; to the timber owner 
its hardships come home with special force; to the advocate 
of conservation its evils are apparent; but to the lay mind 
it remains an unexplored field. 

Inasmuch as any reformation must be based upon a 
sound public opinion, to disseminate a knowledge of the 
system among laymen, and that too with special reference 
to the principles that are destructive to conservation, is, in 
wy opinion, of prime importance. 

At the outset it may be conveniently stated that generally 
speaking the method of taxing timber lands is similar 
throughout the United States. it in no way departs from 
the system that obtains in reference to the taxation of 
other property. 

Under the tax laws of the United States, as they were 
originally devised and as they are still enforced in the 
taxation of timber land, the selling value of land is annu- 
ally assessed by a state or local official; a budget of esti- 
mated expense of the state and local government annually 
made and the tax burden for the year apportioned among 
property holders so that each dollar of assessed valuation 
pays the same tax. 

if property be equitably valued, all assessed and be 
income producing, if the income period be identical, or 
nearly so, with the periodic tax payment and each dollar 
of value possess the same earning power, the system would 
be ideal. 

In fact, at the time the tax system was devised, it was 
a workable and equitable method of distributing the burdens 
of taxation. It contained correct principles under the then 


eto 


primitive organization of capital. At the time of its adop- 
tion the great bulk of the wealth of the country was repre- 
sented in lands yielding a fairly constant annual return. 


Method of Assessment. 


‘To employ a method of assessment that would capitalize 
that annual return and tax the value thus obtained in 
acordance with the annual need of the government furnished 
a means of elasticity that met the varying needs without 
a deticit or a surplus. The exaction from the land holder 
was not an encroachment upon his holding but came out 
of bis income. ‘This tax was borne by him in proportion 
as he possessed the financial ability to pay. 

The land itself was discounted in direct proportion to 
the tax, and the burden shifted to and diffused by the 
community at large. Of course I do not wish to be under- 
stood as saying that the valuation by assessors is the direct 
result of a capitalization of net income, but I do say that 
the selling value of lands tends to be established by that 
method, and that assessing officers seek to determine the 
selling value of the land. 

‘the real point of interest is that in its conception the 
general property tax conformed to the sound principle of 
taxation “that one should i! be required to pay taxes 
in accordance with financial ability so to do.” 

At that time the method was considered so fair that it 
was thought wise to perpetuate it by placing it beyond the 
control of the legislative power of the state by incorporat- 
ing limitations into the constitutions of the several states. 
For the most part these limitations still exist, the plan 
being protected by the usual provisions that all property 
shal! be assessed and taxed by periodic valuation and by 
equal and uniform rule, 

But with the present complex organization of industrial 
life the general age | tax has broken down. Intangible 
property of large earning power now surpasses in value 
tangible and visible property. 

being easily concealed it escapes taxation. The increased 
demand for public revenue falis* largely upon the visible 
property and taxation is no longer distributed among all 
classes of property, but only upon the class that assessing 
ollicers can easily find. That is to say, the bulk of the 
burden falls on land, 

‘the constitutional safeguards become bulwarks for the 
owners of intangible property to escape taxation. This 
situation had to be met and up to this time the tax problem 
has been rather to adjust the difficulty referred to than 
to equalize taxation between different classes of real prop 


erty, 
The Remedy. 


‘The remedy, brought about by great public pressure, has 
been to apportion the tax burden between tangible and 
intangible property without constitutional alteration and 
largely through the medium of legal fiction. As yet this 
problem has only in part been solved. Even under the 
reforms already inaugurated real property still bears the 
brunt of the burden. To hope to solve the forest taxation 
probiem must mean to cast an additional tax burden upon 
income producing real property. As a practical problem the 


difliculties this would entail are almost insuperable. 

_ Not until the very recent date that that impetus has been 
Siven to forest conservation has anyone possessed the temer- 
lly to suggest that the general property tax was destructive 
to the perpetuation of our forests. To urge a departure 


irom that method of taxation was to —. one’s self to 
the characterization of being an ally of timber barons, 
Secking to escape just taxation. But now there is a grow- 
ing feeling that our method of taxation is unfair to the 
owners of forest land. 

‘rom the standpoint of principle the general property 

tax just explained can not be justified. It violates the 
great principle that one should be taxed in proportion to 
his present ability to pay. In other words, e sellin 
price of timber land is speculative and is not establishe 
by a capitalization of annual net income. 
_ /imber land is not susceptible of an annual yield. If the 
timber be isolated from the market by lack of transportation, 
or if it be not of a sufficient growth to be merchantable, 
't can be readily seen that to tax it at all is a drain upon 
the outside resources of its owner with the element of 
uncertainty as to when the investment will be realized. 


Ultimate Financial Returns. 


_ In any event, to make timber land yield the ultimate 
fnancial return it is necessary that the timber be first cut. 
{ presents a form of wealth that to be of utility must 
undergo a@ transformation. Its use is not consistent with its 
natural state. It does not present the features of an annual 
crop harvested from land with but slight depreciation in 
Original value. It therefore can not be placed in the same 
class with annual return property without subjecting its 
owner to an unjust burden. 

, hor example, take a piece of annual return land and a 
ce of timber land each possessing a selling value of 
$00,000 ; tax each at the rate of 1 percent a year for ten 
years. The 10-year aggregate for each would be a $50,000 
(ax; say the annual return land yields a yearly income of 
6 percent, or $800,000 in ten years. At the end of the 
ten years subtracting the tax the ledger of the annual 
return land would show $750,000 in value, and that of the 
timber land $450,000. 

In other words, the community has not only paid the 
tax on the annual return land but has added to it in the 
Way of income $250,000, while the socalled “equal and 
Uniform tax upon land” has reduced the value of the timber 
and to the extent of the tax, or $50,000 in amount. 
th his may seem an extreme example, and it may be said 

at while the tax on the timber land has been taken out 
of the principal still the rapid increase in its value more 
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than compensates the owner. This may be true, but still 
to urge the logic of the point to its conclusion would be to 
include all land value in the same category—that of monop- 
oly and unearned increment. But in a system of pure tax- 
ation that does not contemplate a redistribution of wealth, 
it can not be admitted that the cost or method of acquir- 
ing land is material. 


The Selling Price and Taxes. 


The mere fact that the selling price has greatly ad- 
vanced over the original purchase price is not an index to 
present ability to pay taxes or a justification for discrimi- 
nation. Under such a system as the general property tax 
can it be wondered at that the timberman cuts his timber 
at the earliest possible moment in order to avoid the drain 
of an unfair tax upon his outside resources? Does not 
such a method —y a premium upon economic waste? Is 
there an incentive to preserve unmatured but marketable 
timber when during the years of growth necessary for it to 
come to maturity the slight increase in value would be 
completely absorbed by taxation? And does it not now 
become clear that our system of taxation is destructive to 
conservation ? 

That taxation on forests must be reduced in order to 
promote conservation seems plain; but the practical diffi- 
culty is that such a reduction in taxation means increased 
taxation on other property; and while most people warmly 
advocate the preservation of forests that enthusiasm is apt 
to cool if the taxes of such people be increased. 

A striking example of this difficulty may be found in some 
of the heavily timbered counties of Oregon. In some of 
these counties timber lands bear from 85 to 91 percent of 
the entire public revenue. In these counties it would hardly 
be feasible to either exempt timber lands from taxation or 
suspend the collection of the tax by some system of cumula- 
tive taxation; or place such a low specific tax thereon 
that the incentive to cut forests wastefully might be re- 
moved. The other taxpayers in the county would never con- 
sent to assuming this additional burden at 85 percent. 

Still it is inevitable that these counties will eventually 
be confronted with serious tax difficulties. Every acre of 
timber land that is denuded reduces the taxable wealth of 
the county. It will not be many years before so much of 
the timber of these counties will have been cut as to seri- 
ously curtail the source of public revenue. At the present 
time it seems to be the policy of these counties to place a 
high valuation on the timber holdings of the county upon 
the theory, evidently, that these holdings reach a nonresident 
class from whom as much public revenue as possible should 
be exacted. Of course the timber owner seeks to avoid the 
burden of cutting his timber, so that in the long run these 
counties will kill the goose that lays the golden egg. 


Taxation Destructive to Conservation, 


Personally, I can not see much encouragement for a 
change in the tax situation concerning the matured forests 


that are now standing. Not until timber owners begin to 
allow their cutover lands to be sold for taxes and these tax 
lands become unsalable will it become generally appreciated 
that taxation is destructive to conservation. When such an 
object lesson is brought to public attention the way will 
have been paved for alteration in the tax system so that 
= reforesting of cutover lands will receive fair consider- 
ation. 

It is not a system of taxation of forest lands that con- 
cerns the student of economics; that problem practicall 
has been solved. The tax experts agree upon the method. 
The we is in obtaining public sentiment sufficient to 
inaugurate the system. 

It is agreed that there must be radical changes in consti- 
tutional provisions. In other words, constitutions must be 
so altered that for the purpose of taxation property ma 
be classified and taxed at different rates; without suc 
changes no reform is possible. With such changes the 
legislative power remains unhampered and free to enact a 
tax law that will remove the unjust burden on timber lands 
=< free to provide a source of encouragement for conser- 
vation. 

Empowering of State Commissions. 


As a practical question I would urge that the reform taxa- 
tion be limited to cutover lands. hat a state commission 
be empowered to cause a survey of the cutover lands to 
be made and to adjudicate the question as to whether the 
lands are best fitted for agriculture or reforesting; that 
from this adjudication an appeal lie to a court of competent 
jurisdiction. 

That after it has been determined that the lands are 
suitable for reforesting they be classified under the tax law 
as reforested lands. That all taxes be suspended on said 
lands for a given — of years, the period of years bein 
what is considered a sufficient time to enable the secon 
growth to become a marketable product; that thereafter and 
at the time of the marketing of the second growth of timber 
the tax exaction be made upon a previous cumuiative com- 

utation. The tax should be made so low that the specu- 
ative profit the timberman might hope for would be suffi- 
cient incentive to cause him to reforest. The aggregate tax 
I would suggest go to the state to be used by the state in 
the fire protection of its forests. 

Such a system as this would in no way encroach upon the 
sources of local revenue. The lands par having been 
denuded of their forests by the tax greed of the counties 
and not being fit for agricultural purposes it can be readily 
—~- that as a revenue producing source they possess no 
value. 

The oat public concern is that the coming generations 
should have a forest supply, and if that can be done without 
reducing the sources of public revenue I fail to see how 
the question of taxation can be involved in the problem 
except as a means of obtaining sufficient revenue to cultivate 
and protect the regrowth. 





THE GOLDEN GATE CITY EN FETE. 


San Francisco, Cau., Oct. 23.—The new city of San 
Francisco was lavishly decorated last week for the great 
Portolo festival, in commemoration of the discovery of 
San Francisco bay by Don Gaspar de Portolo, 140 years 
ago. The celebration also marked the beginning of the 
new city so marvelously rebuilt since the great earth- 
quake and fire of a little over three years ago. Finer 
than ever, more modern in every way, and with office 
and business structures illustrative of the highest type 
of architecture, combined with the best in the way of 
engineering and constructive skill, the rehabilitated San 
Francisco, whose existence the Portolo formally cele- 
brated, stands as a marvel to the world today of what a 
stricken people with vim and energy can accomplish in 
three short years. 

Among the many beautifully decorated mercantile and 
office structures for the Portolo, the Fife building, a 
eut of which appears herewith, was awarded third prize 
by the Portolo committee, and was really first among 
office structures, as mercantile establishments obtained 
the first two prizes. The Fife building stands at the 
intersection’ of California and Market streets, a block 
from the Ferry station, and across the street from the 
St. Clair and the Santa Marina buildings, also finely 
decorated, the home of many lumber concerns, as is the 
Fife building. California street has been for nearly 
a half century the lumber and shipping street, and since 
the fire it is more so than ever. Among the lumber 
tenants of the Fife building are the following: 

Charles R. McCormick & Co., Hicks-Hauptman Lumber 














FIFE BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO. 


Company, Hart-Wood Lumber Company, C. A. Smith Lum- 
ber Company, McCullough Lumber Company, Eastern Red- 
wood Company, Metropolitan Redwood Lumber Company, 





MAMMOTH REDWOOD LOG FROM FORT BRAGG. 


Bayside Lumber Company, National Lumber & Box Company, 
Grays Harbor Lumber Company, Hobbs-Wall & Co., Minor- 
Johnson Company, A. W. Beadle Company, California Pole 
& Piling Company. 


eee" 
PANAMA COMMISSION IGNORES FIR. 

Tacoma, WasH., Oct. 25.—The Pamana Canal Com- 
mission is again ignoring millmen of Oregon and Wash- 
ington. Specifications recently received in Tacoma for 
a quantity of car sills, stringers, car siding, planking 
ete. for the use of the Panama railroad entirely ignore 
fir and ask for bids on yellow pine, redwood and cypress 
only. 





NAVAL SUPPLIES INVITED. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 27.—The bureau of supplies 
and accounts of the Navy Department is inviting pro- 
posals until November 23 for the following bills of 
lumber for the Mare Island navy yard: 


14,000 feet, b. m., Oregon pine ship timber, 6x12 inches, 
from 36 to 52 feet, partly seasoned. 

157,000 feet, b. m., Oregon pine, merchantable, partly sea- 
soned, in pieces ranging from 4x8 inches by 32 feet to 10x10 
inches by 62 feet. 

14,500 feet, b. m., Oregon pine, 975 pieces, select, 1x6 
inches by 30 feet, partly seasoned. 

78,000 feet, b. m., Oregon pine ship plank, partly sea- 
soned, in pieces ranging from 2x12 inches by 14 feet to 
4x12 inches by 60 feet. 


Delivery of all of the foregoing to be’ made within 
thirty days from the date of the contract. 
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INTERESTING FACTS -ABOUT TIMBER CRUISERS AND TIMBER CRUISING. 


Back to Nature—The Timber Cruiser Never Has Brain Fag, Never Feels the Grind of Office—Breathes Pure Air and Sleeps the Sleep of the Weary. 


An ardent admirer of the craft exclaims: 

‘The timber cruiser is the autocrat of the woods. 
He is the king of woodmen. He lives well, feels well 
and does well financially. He never has to take a va- 
eation to get away from the grind of the office. He 
never has brain fag. His liver is always in order, and 
his conscience is clear. At night he sleeps without 
disturbing dreams. But he has to work harder than 
most men think it possible to work.’’ 

Probably the average timber cruiser would smile a 
sardonic smile at this glowing outburst. Yet deprived 
ot its poetry it carries some truth. There is no doubt 
about the eruiser’s appetite and his ability to sleep. In 
the old days he lived as well as the weight of his pack 
would allow. In these later times, when railroads and 
wagon roads in the older timber states penetrate the 
remotest sections he is never far from some base of 
supplies. In some sections of the far West and in 
Canada he is still forced to plunge into the deep forest 
many miles from any settlement or any place where he 
ean lodge at night or procure food. 

When timber cruisers first began to range the pine 
forests in Michigan and Wisconsin they had to cut 
entirely loose from civilization and remain in the 
forest, many miles—sometimes a hundred or more— 
from settlement, living like the wild Indians for weeks 
and months. The first cruisers, were men like Dr. David 
Ward, who inspired by the prospect of great gain 
through adventure and pioneering, as well as by faith 
in the possibilities in untraversed pine forests, pene- 
trated beyond the ordinary range of timber lookers and 
lumbermen, discovering chances for the entry of land 
that by the rise of value might enrich them. Such men 
blazed the way for the practical lumbermen who 
cleared the rivers and creeks, erected dams and mills, 
and pursued the regular course of logging and manu- 
facture of lumber. : 

As the lumber industry developed, there was a call 
for pine stumpage, and timber lands began to be mar- 
ketable property. Any proposition to sell or buy car- 
ried with it an estimate of the quantity of standing 
timber on the area involved in the deal, and thus there 
gradually evolved a class of estimators, or cruisers, as 
they came to be called, because they cruised through 
the forests in quest of timber chances. 

Through experience the cruiser becomes expert in his 
vocation, and acquires almost a second-nature aptitude 
in surveying with a look a group or stretch of standing 
timber and quickly coming to a judgment as to how 
much timber by the thousand feet, board measure, 
there is to the acre. He can walk through the woods, 
as one observer says, and determine within 10 percent, 
frequently within 5 percent, the amount of lumber that 
can be made from the standing trees. Besides the saw 
timber that can be converted into a given amount of 
lumber, board measure, he can tell one how many 
pieces of piling, railroad ties, shingle bolts, telegraph 
poles, or any other kind of coarse forest products, even 
to cordwood, can be cut from a given acreage of land. 

The cruiser, when he goes afield, works fast and 
hard, making long days and staying out in the woods 
until his task has been completed. A good cruiser 
ean ‘‘look’’ or estimate a quarter section each day, 
and sometimes doubles that area for his day’s work. 
He performs his arduous task for a compensation of $5 
a day. He has an assistant or compass man, who is 
paid $3 a day. 

The outfit of a cruising expedition consists of a com- 
pass and a pack or packs loaded with provisions, the 
amount of the latter being determined by the distance 
into the forest the cruiser intends to go from his base 
of supplies. Salt pork forms the substantial part of 
the cruiser’s commissary. He adds flour, corn meal, 
tea, coffee and such other essentials and luxuries as 
suit his tastes. Tobacco and pipes solace those who 
smoke, and probably most cruisers indulge in the weed, 
and possibly a little of the ‘‘ardent’’ is usually carried 
along for colds, bruises and snake bites, but not much, 
for a satisfactory amount as a beverage would too 
much add to the weight of the pack. The culinary 
outfit consists of a frying pan, a.tin dish or two, and 
such simple things as pedestrian campers usually carry. 
Everything of that character is figured down to the 
least possible bulk and weight. 

The compass man generally is an apprentice to the 
estimator, and his apprenticeship is a hard one; but 
his wage of $3 a day is considered good pay for a man 
who is just learning the business. 

When the cruiser and his man arrive at the timber 
land that they intend to estimate, the first thing is to 
find a section corner, for that is absolutely necessary 
to determine the boundary of the land they are to 
work on. The finding of a section corner often is a 
difficult task. In the north woods it generally is a 
cedar post driven deeply in the ground so that its top 
scarcely shows above the surface. Often it is covered 
with leaves, decayed foliage and branches, and may be 
evergrown with brush or obscured by fallen trees or 
branches. It is the custom of surveyors to mark trees, 
called ‘* guide trees,’’ as near the corner post as pos- 
sible, from which search can be made for the post, or 
stone, which sometimes is used. Four trees are blazed, 
forming a quadrangle the center of which is the post. 
The cruiser knows that he must search inward from 
these four trees in order to find the corner. The guide 
trees are blazed on the sizes, but the hewn spots fre- 
quently become so obscured by overgrowth that none 
but the most practiced eye can detect the blazed trees 
from a little distance. 

The cruiser has a blue print map, with the section 


and quarter sections marked on it, together with some 
streams and a few roads, perhaps, which assist him in 
determining the general ‘‘lay of the land.’’ Instinet 
and practice do the rest. 

In going through the deep woods in search of land 
of be ‘‘looked’’ the aid of the compass is depended on. 
In later times, when the timbered sections have been 
traversed by railroads, cut through and through by 
highways and logging roads, and to a considerable ex- 
tent are occupied by settlers, the compass is less essen- 
tial than in the time when the forests were unbroken 
for many miles, and the only means of communication 
were the streams and an occasional tote road leading 
to some remote logging camp. 

When the cruiser arrives at a point that he concludes 
is near the scene of his intended operations he selects 
a tall tree that stands in the direction in which he 
wishes to go and walks straight toward it, never 
taking his eye off the tree. He may have to struggle 
through windfalls, plunge through gullies and tear his 
strong garments in going through dense brush, but he 
never loses sight of his beacon tree. He determines 
the distance to the point where he wishes to begin 
operations by counting his steps, figuring by tallies— 
sixteen tallies making a mile, generally counting 130 
to 140 steps to a tally—and so expert do these roads- 
men become that they can ‘‘tie up’’ at the end of a 
mile of walk through the woods, up hill and down, and 
over the most difficult ground, within a few paces of 
the place the map shows them that the section corner 
mark should be. 

In estimating the timber on a tract the cruiser goes 
over each forty acres twice. The compass man walks 
ahead, the cruiser follewing and estimating the tim- 
ber. At each tally the compass man steps off twenty- 
five paces and measures half a dozen trees. Sometimes 
a cirele with a radius of twenty-five paces is figured 
as an acre, and the cruiser by taking the average cir- 
cumference of the trees in this acre and counting the 
trees can reach a conclusion as to the amount of tim- 
ber on this single unit. 

The foregoing describes one method of estimating. 
Another is by going over the land in strips, of four or 
five rods in width. The cruiser takes one side of the 
zone and the compass man the other. Beginning at 
one side of the ‘‘forty’’ the two men walk these 
parallels, the compass man counting the trees and 
judging of their average size, the two men conferring 
together as to that, while the cruiser records the re- 
sult on blanks he carries for that purpose. When the 
‘*forty’’ has been gone over in this way the result is 
easily ascertained. In this work the men become so 
expert that by a glance at a tree they quickly, and 
seemingly by instinct, reach a judgment as to the 
amount of timber in the trees, can tell how many saw- 
logs there are in a given tree, of what diameter, and 
the quality of them. They also can name the different 
kinds of wood, and in ease the timber is mixed, what 
the percentage of each kind is, and what kind of mer- 
chantable stuff each variety can be worked into. Old 
cruisers have said that they can go on to a forty, or an 
eighty, or even a quarter section, and by going over 
the piece carefully, without any special attempt at 
record, can very nearly arrive at a conclusion as to 
how much merchantable timber there is on the tract. 
Not only can trained cruisers do this, but any lumber- 
man, who perhaps has cut the logs from many square 
miles of land, and has, in quest of timber, hunted the 
woods for years, can with a near approach to accuracy 
reach an estimate of the amount of timber on a tract 
by merely walking over it and carefully estimating 
the stand by eye-measurement, so to say, sizing up the 
trees. Really, the cruiser is the man who brings the 
estimate that the owner, the would-be purchaser, or 
the log jobber previously made to a recorded exacti- 
tude. This is desirable as a basis for sale and pur- 
chase. It also relieves the seller and buyer of much 
time and hard work. 

When the day’s work of the cruiser and his com- 
pass man is finished the latter prepares the evening 
meal while the cruiser proceeds to make elaborate 
compilations of the day’s estimates. He figures the 
amount of timber on each forty acres, and by means 
of a rough sketch shows where the timber is good, 
where it is sparse, where it is burned over and other 
features that may be valuable to his principals. 

These sketches he embellishes with topographical 
outlines, for the configuration of the surface is impor- 
tant. Features in respect to taking out the logs must 
be reported. Rough land, with poor chances for mak- 
ing logging roads, is an objection to an otherwise good 
timber tract. In such cases a valley, marsh, lake or 
other level by which hauling can be made easy is a 
desirable feature as furnishing a way to haul logs 
without surmounting hills, 

We will assume that at the end of a month, during 
which time the cruiser and his compass man have trav- 
eled possib*y“hundreds of miles, mostly on foot, they 
go back to town and report what they have found. 
The cruiser is paid $150 for his services and the com- 
pass man $90. This is considered good pay for men 
who have had their expenses provided for and have 
had no opportunity to spend their wages from week 
to week. But the city man who earns as much at light 
office work or mechanical employment would scarcely 
change places with the cruiser and his compass man, 
for he would dislike the fatigue, the solitude, the 
hazard, the discomfort that comes of prolonged out- 
door life in the woods. Yet the city man could do 
worse than to be a cruiser. Against the hazard of 


the forest he runs the risk of multifarious accidents 
in the city, constantly jeopardizes his health, breathes 
foul air, has to coax his appetite with strong drink, 
becomes dyspeptic, nervous, disgusted with the mo- 
notonous grind and the selfishness of strife for gain 
or a mere livelihood, and is the victim of all sorts of 
annoyances. The woodsman breathes pure air, is in- 
vigorated by outdoor exercise, has a good appetite for 
the coarsest food, sleeps the sleep of the weary and 
never knows that brain and heart fag that comes of 
too much contact with men and competitive strife. 

The function of the eruiser is very important to his 
principal, for on his reports hang sales that involve 
thousands and hundreds of thousands of dollars. Ie 
must be as honest as a man can be and also must have 
the secretive faculty, as it is an unwritten law that the 
cruiser must keep his information for his employer 
only. If the cruiser is known to be dishonest or in- 
clined to blab to outsiders his name is ‘‘mud’’ among 
timber owners and dealers. 

At all leading points in the lumber regions, where 
there are groups of mills, an assemblage of timber 
dealers and log operators always are to be found a 
number of professional cruisers. They even have 
offices or headquarters with some lumber concern, and 
are ready to take to the woods whenever a favorable 
opportunity offers. Cruisers sometimes become timber 
dealers, and pick up advantageous chances for them- 
selves, but the majority stick to their regular vocation, 
content with their wage, while their work is the basis 
for the amassing of fortunes by those who employ 
them, 
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THE OLDTIME WOODEN VESSELS OF MAINE. 


Maine builds good, sound wooden vessels now, but any 
old salt will declare that the vessels of today are net 
and can not be the equals in strength and lasting qual- 
ities of those that were built in the good old days when 
there was plenty of live oak on the hills of New England 
from which to cut the frames, and forests near the coast 
that abounded in sound hardwoods for planking. There 
are still afloat and doing good service many products of 
New England shipyards that were launched in the first 
half of the nineteenth century, and while luck and good 
handling may have contributed largely to their longevity, 
the old men of the sea will shake their heads and say: 
‘“*Them vessils has good stuff in ’em—don’t build ’em 
that way now.’’ 

The oldest vessel in the American merchant marine 
is the forty-five-ton schooner Polly, of Belfast, Me., 
launched in 1805 at Amesbury, Mass. During the war 
of 1812 she was fitted out as a privateer, and is said to 
have participated in several engagements. In a south- 
east gale several winters ago the Polly was driven ashore 
at Kittery Point and remained a week in an exposed 
position. It was floated, however, with little or no 
damage, and proceeded homeward. 

Next to the Polly in age is the little schooner Mary, 
of eight tons, one of the nearly extinct ‘‘pinky’’ type. 
This craft was built at Portsmouth, N. H., in 1811, and 
is owned in Damariscotta, Me. It is in good condition 
and annually makes its appearance with the fall fleet 
of herring fishers. The schooner Good Intent, of twenty- 
three tons, built in 1813 at Braintree, Mass., is the third 
oldest coaster, being engaged in the Penobscot bay hay 
and lumber trades. 

The schooner Hiram, of Calais, Me., built in 1819 at 
Biddeford, Me., and of fifty-seven tons, comes next in 
order. This vessel makes many trips yearly between its 
home port and Boston and has often been taken around 
Cape Cod. At one time it was abandoned in a gale off 
Portsmouth, N. H., but weathered it well and was 
boarded again and worked into port. 

Fifth in age comes in the ‘‘pinky’’ Susan, built in 
1820 at Essex, Mass., now hailing from Mount Desert 
Ferry, Me. It is of but sixteen tons register and now- 
adays rarely ventures west of Portland. In its prime, 
however, its owners would not have hesitated to have 
taken it around Cape Horn. 

Next place belongs to the Hudson river sloop Comet, 
built at Brookhaven in 1825 and of fifty-two tons regis- 
ter. On the waters of the Kennebec river it has beaten 
badly many more pretentious craft, for these river sloops 
as well as those of Cape Ann were noted sailers. , 

The forty-two-ton schooner Clement, built at Vinal- 
haven, Me., in 1827, has the next place. It was rebuilt 
recently and, barring shipwreck, is good for many years. 
Two vessels of 1829 survive, the schooners L. D. Remick, 
sixty-one tons, built at Killingsworth, Conn., owned in 
Bangor, and Hussar, thirty-one tons, built at Essex, 
Mass., and hailing from Ellsworth. Both are in the 
coasting trade, but now never venture around Cape Cod. 

Until very recently New Bedford was the banner town 
of the country for the number of its oldtimers. Its ves 
sels, now mostly small barks, were employed in the whale 
fishery, and the oil absorbed from the process of trying 
out the blubber has proven to them an elixir of life, 
though doubtless they were originally built of such white 
oak as it is difficult to obtain at present. Those which 
have lately succumbed were allowed to do so more from 
lack of business than from unseaworthiness. — 

Only a few years ago the bark Rousseau, built in 1801, 
was broken up and its figurehead placed in the New 
Bedford public library, while the bark George and Susan, 
1810; the ship Milton, 1815, and others launched while 
the century was yet in its teens, only recently went out 
of commission. The bark Canton, built in 1833 at Ba.- 
timore, is the oldest survivor of the whaling fleet. 
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TIMBER LAND SALES, DEVELOPMENT AND LITIGATION. 


Important Deals Consummated—Government Loses Big Suit—Effort Made to Encourage Cultivation of Forest Trees—Concerning Eastern Trade Conditions. 


TIMBERLAND LAND SALES. 

One of the largest deals in hemlock and hardwood 
timber lands in recent years in northern Wisconsin was 
closed at Mellen, Wis., this week. The Mellen Lumber 
Company, of Mellen, controlled by the Foster-Latimer 
interests, having taken over the entire timber holdings 
and plant of the Glidden Veneer Company and of the 
timber holdings of the Neekoosa Edward Paper Com- 
pany, of Shanagolden, Wis. The deal embraces two 
tracts, one of 35,000 and the other 40,000 acres, of fine 
timber, which with the original holdings of the Mellen 
company gives it about 120,000 acres of hemlock tim- 
ber lands. The capital stock of the Mellen Lumber 
Company was increased to $1,000,000 at the meeting of 
stockholders held at the general office in Mellen 
October 25. The deal embraces the entire logging equip- 
ment of both companies and the operations will 
be begun at. once. The entire product of hem- 
lock and hardwoods has been sold in the log, 
and the sales covering, as they do, a term of 
twenty years is far-reaching, both as to the effect the 
sales will have upon the pulpwood market, the hemlock 
logs going entirely to the paper mills. It also indicates 
the faith that the large users of hardwood logs have in 
the value of hardwood logs and timber, the entire hard- 
wood log product being sold to one concern. 


J. D. Chambers, representing the Doss Manufacturing 
Company, of Pocahontas, Va., has practically closed a 
deal with L. 8. Gillispie and R. B. Musick for 12,000 
acres of stumpage in Scott county, Virginia. The con- 
sideration is private, and all that remains for the con- 
clusion of the transaction is the signing of the papers. 
Everything has been agreed upon with reference to the 
amount. Messrs. Gillispie and Musick had an option on 
the timber tract and they had no difficulty in turning 
it to the Doss company, which is subsidiary to the Poca- 
hontas Consolidated Collieries Company. Included in 
the area, in addition to the stumpage, is a 500-acre 
farm which the Doss people are buying outright. On 
this farm is an old-fashioned grist mill run by water 
power from a spring, which furnishes a most excellent 
manufacturing site for lumber, and it is likely that the 
new owners will install a big plant on this location. The 
transaction involves one of the finest timber areas in 
southwest Virginia. 


A large timber land deal was consummated last week 
when the Day Lumber Company, of Seattle, Wash., and 
the Clear Lake Lumber Company, of Clear Lake, Wash., 
bought from the Union Lumber Company, of Warren, 
Pa., 4,500 acres of standing timber. This timber, which 
was bought jointly between the two companies, lies tribu- 
tary to the mills of both companies, which are situated 
in Skagit county, the Clear Lake Lumber Company’s 
plant being at Clear Lake ‘and the Day Lumber Com- 
pany’s plant at Big lake. The timber is in one tract 
and cruised 300,000,000 feet, fir and cedar. The Union 
Lumber Company is composed of George F. Stone, who 
represented the company here, his brother, former Gover- 
nor W. A. Stone, and several associates in the East. The 
purchasers, the Day Lumber Company and the Clear 
Lake Lumber Company, are two of the best known lum- 
her manufacturing concerns on the Coast, both operating 
large and up-to-date mills, and the addition of this fine 
tract of timber to their holdings, will give them a supply 
of timber for many years. 


A timber land sales announcement was made two 
weeks ago of the purchase by Daniel Wells, vice presi- 
dent and manager of the White Pine Lumber Company, 
Blind River, Ont., of a tract of timber on Vancouver 
island. From direct advices we are able to state that 
the traet contains between 500,000,000 and 600,000,000 
feet of fir and cedar. The tract adjoins timber owned 
by the Standard Oil Company and the Red Cliff Lumber 
Company, of Duluth, Minn., and lies in what is recog- 
nized the richest timber belt in British Columbia. Ameri- 
can interests are very prominent in the whole of British 
Columbia, and they have until the last two or three 
years been most active on Vancouver island, where there 
are dozens of holdings. 


One of the largest lumber deals in the history of the 
Northwest was closed this week when Alger, Smith & 
Co., of Duluth, Minn., one of the biggest lumber firms 
in the country, bought of Akeley & Sprague, of Wash- 
burn, a large tract of virgin white pine located in Cook 
county, Minnesota, the tract containing about 18,000 
acres, there being 100,000,000 feet of white pine, besides 
cedar and other valuable timber. The Duluth & North- 
crn Minnesota railroad runs through that country and 
the line will be extended so that the timber will be 
brought to Duluth to be sawed and this means quite an 
‘tem to Duluth’s sawmill industry. The raft of logs 
brought to the city by the M. H. Sprague Lumber Com- 
pany a few weeks ago came from this tract of pine. 


From Moss Point, Miss., comes the report that the 
L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company has bought 80,000,000 
feet of standing pine timber in British Columbia. 


_ C. B. Roberts, Robert Wilson and George Millett have 
hought a tract of timber located on the Kootenai river, 
in Washington, from the O’Neil Irvine Company, of 
Stillwater, Minn. The tract consists of about 40,000,000 
feet, and partly will be logged this winter. The logs 


have been bought ‘by the Bonners Ferry Lumber Com- 
pany. Mr. Roberts and his associates have been con- 


nected with the lumber and timber industry of this sec- 
tion for several years, and are owners of several large 
tracts of timber in Flathead and Lincoln counties. 





VAST GOVERNMENT TIMBER LIMITS IN QUE- 
BEC DISPOSED OF. 


ToRONTO, On'r., Oct. 23.—The Quebee government dis- 
posed, October 20, of 508 square miles of timber limits 
along the line of the Grand Trunk Pacifie railway. 
There were thirty-two lots of from eleven to twenty-six 
square miles each, fifteen being immediately east of the 
boundary between Ontario and Quebec, and the remain- 
der just west of Waymontachingue. Twenty-eight berths 
were bought by McDonald & O’Brien, other buyers being 
Thomas D. Malone and T. J. McManus. The limits were 
sold by tender, subject to a ground rent of $5 a square 
mile and upset prices were placed on the different varie- 
ties of timber at a high figure. The sale was regarded 
as satisfactory, the successful bidders tendering con- 
siderably in excess of the upset price in most cases. 
All the timber cut is to be manufactured in Canada. 





GOVERNMENT LOSES IN SUIT TO RECOVER 
THIRTY THOUSAND ACRES OF IDAHO 
TIMBERLAND. 


Satrt Lake Crry, Uran, Oct. 23.—In a sweeping vic- 
tory that marks the close of one of the bitterest and 
hardest fought legal battles in the history of the lum- 
bering industry of the intermontane West, the Cook tim- 
ber cases of Idaho are at an end, the finish coming this 
week at Boise, Ida., when United States District Attor- 
ney Lingenfelter was granted his motion for a dismissal 
of the cases of the United States against Anthony W. 
Cook and others, charged with conspiracy to defraud the 
government of 30,000 acres of valuable timber lands in 
Washington and Boise counties, Idaho. 

Coincident with the dismissal of these cases comes the 
announcement from the Cook interests that work will be 
started immediately on the erection of an immense lum- 
bering plant near Weiser, which will be one of the 
finest in the West. 

The socalled Cook cases have been before the public 
since 1906, when A. W. Cook and associates were in- 
dicted, and during that time by the curious turns the 
prosecution has developed and the disclosures made they 
have become a subject of great interest among the lum- 
bermen of Utah, Idaho, Washington, Oregon and neigh- 
boring states. A. W. Cook is a wealthy lumberman of 
western Pennsylvania. Three indictments in all were 
originally brought against him, together with Benjamin 
S. White, George Loe and Thomas B. Snyder, who, it is 
alleged, conducted the negotiations with the entrymen. 
The indictments were found by a grand jury which con- 
vened in Boise in 1906, at a time when there was much 
agitation the country over concerning the acquisition of 
large tracts of timber land throughout the West. Mr. 
Cook for several years has been prominently identified 
with the banking and lumber interests of Pennsylvania. 





LOUISIANA TO BRING SUIT TO RECOVER LAND. 


New ORLEANS, La., Oct. 25.—Lieutenant Governor 
Lambremont, acting governor of Louisiana during the 
absence of Governor Sanders, last Wednesday directed 
Attorney General Guion to bring suit for the annul- 
ment of titles of the Tensas Delta Land Company to the 
lands bought by it from the Tensas Basin Levee Board, 
November, 1898. Attorney Guion, acknowledging re- 
ceipt of the instructions, notified the acting governor that 
he would prepare the papers and bring the suit at once. 
The charge will be made by the state, it is declared, 
that bribery and fraud entered into the sale; that 
$20,000 was distributed among certain members of the 
Jevee board and others, and that $18,750 of the stock 
of the land company was distributed among some of the 
same parties. The lands involved lie in seven parishes— 
Ouachita, Richland, Catahoula, Franklin, Caldwell, West 
Carroll and Morehouse. The prospective defendants de- 
clare that there was neither bribery nor fraud in the 
transaction, and stand prepared to meet the state 
squarely on all points. Owing to the sensational nature 
of the charges, and the value of the lands in dispute, 
the case promises to become as celebrated in the legal 
annals of Louisiana as the suits brought for recovery 
of lands entered under the McEnery scrip and overflowed 
fands act. 





ALASKA’S STANDING TIMBER. 


PoRTLAND, ORE., Oct. 25.—A. W. Langille, government 
supervisor of the forest reserves in Alaska, is in Port- 
land to make his annual report to District Forester E. T. 
Allen, and according to a statement given out, based on 
the best obtainable estimates, Alaska has from 60,000,- 
000,000 to 75,000,000,000 feet of standing timber. Of 
this total stand about. 60 percent is western hemlock, 
and the remaining 40 percent divided between spruce 
and red and yellow cedar. The acreage held by the two 
reserves aggregates 26,769,526, being divided as follows: 
Tongas forest reserve, extending from Dixon entrance to 
Skagway, and lying between the Coast and the Canadian 
border, 15,488,886 acres; Chugach forest reserve, extend- 
ing from Prince William sound to the Cook’s inlet coun- 
try, 11,280,640 acres. Mr. Langille says that about all 
the available forests in Alaska are in reserves. At pres- 
ent the government sells timber to saw mills manufac- 
turing salmon cases. Spruce is used almost exclusively 
for this work. The spruce, it is believed, eventually will 


be in great demand for pulp. The yellow cedar is akin 
to the white cedar of Oregon and takes a fine polish. 
The red cedar is Washington or Oregon red cedar in 
every respect. The government gets $1 for the spruce 
sold for salmon boxes. ‘The average spruce tree being 
logged for this purpose gives about 2,500 feet of lum- 
ber. Hemlock averages about 1,500 feet. Mr. Langille, 
whose headquarters are at Ketchican, is a brother of 
H. D. Langille, of J. D. Lacey & Co.’s office in this city. 


—_—oCO 





PRIZES TO BE AWARDED TO ENCOURAGE 
FOREST CULTIVATION. 

Bangor, ME., Oct. 23.—Benjamin C. Jordan, of Alfred, 
has donated $1,000 to encourage cultivation of forest 
trees within this state. 

In consideration of said gift it is stipulated that the 
state shall, once in eighteen years, offer five prizes, to 
be called the Jordan forestry prizes, of $500, $250, $125, 
$100 and $25. These prizes are to be offered by the 
state for the five best lots of young forest growth in 
the state and awarded by the state forest commission, 
subject to the approval of the governor, January 1, 1927, 
and once every eighteen years afterward forever, in ac- 
cordance with the following rules devised by Mr. Jordan: 

Rule 1—Each lot shall consist of one parcel of not less 
than ten acres in somewhat regular shape and shall be accu- 
rately surveyed and plotted. 

Rule 2—The majority of said trees shall not be less than 
10 feet nor more than 30 feet high and not less than 10 nor 
more than 30 years old when the prize is awarded. 

Rule 3—Said forests may consist of any of the following 
kinds of trees, but other circumstances and conditions being 
equal, preference shall be given in the following order: 
White pine, white oak, hickory, chestnut, hackmatack, white 
ash, yellow oak, red oak, bass, hemlock, spruce, norway pine, 
pitch pine, cedar, fir, poplar, birch, maple, beech and elm. 

Rule 4—All competitors for the prizes shall file in the 
office of the state forest commissioner their intention to 
compete, together with a correct and definite survey and 
plan of the lot, ten or more years before each award, and 
when such notice has been filed, said lot shall be eligible, 
although the ownership may have changed. 

Rule 5—Myself and my heirs shall have the same right 
as others to compete for the prizes. 

Rule 6-—In awarding prizes, other circumstances being 
equal, the following conditions shall be considered in the 
order named: (a) Right number of trees per acre; (b) even 
distribution over whole lot; (c) health and thriftiness of 
trees; (d) adaptation of the varieties of trees to the soil in 
which they stand; (e) uniformity of size of trees; (f) size 
of the lot. 


LUMBER CUT IN NORTHERN MAINE WILL BE 
ABOUT 90,000,000 FEET, 


The lumber cut in northern Maine this season will be 
about 90,000,000 feet. The Ashland company will cut 
about 22,000,000 feet of spruce on the Aroostook river, 
to be sawed at its mill in Sheridan plantation. Charles E. 
Jones, of St. Francis, will cut 4,000,000 feet on St. 
John waters, the spruce to go to the St. John Lumber 
Company, at Van Buren. He will manufacture the cedar 
at his own mill at St. Francis. Harmon & Wheelock 
are to cut 1,000,000 feet of cedar on the Allagash river 
for their mill at Wheelock. Neil McLean, of St. Francis, 
will cut 3,000,000 feet on St. John waters. All his 
spruce will go to the Stetson-Cutler Company, St. John. 

The St. John Lumber Company, as usual, will be one 
of the largest of the operators on the St. John and will 
take out about 25,000,000 feet for its own mill at Van 
Buren. W. H. Cunliffe’s Sons, of Fort Kent, have 
planned to cut 12,000,000 feet on the St. John and 
Allagash rivers. A. M. Currier, of Seven Islands, has 
contracted to cut 6,000,000 feet for the Stetson-Cutler 
Company, to go to the St. John market. The Andre 
Cushing Company, of St. John, will cut 15,000,000 feet 
on upper St. John waters, to go to the company’s mill 
at St. John. 








LUMBERMAN OF THE SOUTH DESCRIBES EAST- 
ERN TRADE CONDITIONS. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Oct. 26.—Richard Chesnutt, jr., a 
former Nashville boy, who now represents the Chesnutt 
Lumber Company, of Montgomery, Ala., stopped in this 
city several days en route home from a protracted busi- 
ness trip throughout the eastern states. He spoke very 
encouragingly of the outlook and that reports from the 
South are favorable. Mr. Chesnutt said: 


I have just returned from an eight weeks’ trip through 
the eastern:states, in the territory adjacent to Washington 
city, and lumber conditions in that territory have shown 
much improvement during the last two or three months. A 
majority of the dealers and buyers in that section are in- 
clined to believe that the recent advance in lumber prices 
will hold during the next two or three months, with addi- 
tional advances when the spring buying begins. In fact, 
several of my customers have bought enough stock to carry 
them over the winter season and part of next spring, acting 
on the idea that they have thus secured a better schedule 
of prices than they will obtain later. And some, while not 
stocking up heavily, have anticipated some of their needs, 
and given orders for thirty and sixty days’ shipment, in 
order to be in on the ground floor if there should be any 
advance. 

Washington city has had an active fall season in build- 
ing operations and the market has been as satisfactory as 
could be desired. Considerable suburban property. has been 
— up in Washington, calling for nice contracts for 
umber. 

I have come across more than one case where some of 
the smaller:dealers have wanted to place orders for January 
and February shipments of all the stock they will need dur- 
ing next spring, but as a rule millmen will not consider this 
kind of business for regular stock as that is figuring too 
far ahead, and business accepted at present prices for ship- 
ment three months from date might show a loss as com- 
ared with prices obtainable at that i But is 
Ss an evidence that all hands look for a g business with 
the opening of the year. 

Our office at ig oy! reports good business for all the 
mills, and some of the biggest mills are booked ahead on 
some items for some time to come. 
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COMMERCIAL POSSIBILITIES;IN THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


Testimony of Well Posted Observers—Old Time Lumber Traffic—Decadence of Water Transportation and Its Possible Renaissance. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 28.—The present prominence of 
the waterway project in the minds of the people of the 
Mississippi valley, and, indeed, in the minds of the whole 
people, makes of special and timely interest now a con- 
sideration of the commercial possibilities of the Missis- 
sippi, particularly as it concerns the lumber industry. 
They are best understood by a consideration of the past. 
In a symposium of opinion concerning the possibilities 
of reviving the river lumber industry to a paying basis 
herewith are presented the views of men entirely compe- 
tent to pass opinions upon the subject. The first is an 
interview from Superintendent Connors of the Lee line 
of steamers, now plying between this city and Memphis. 
Like Captain Mason, Captain Connors knows the Missis- 
sippi river like a book, having passed his life in river 
commerce, Said he: 


The only reason in the world that lumber is being hauled 
from downriver points by rail instead of water is because 
nobody wants to spend the money to build boats of sufficient 
carrying power to meet the modern demands of transporta- 
tion, when they have a channel that they can never depend 
upon. It is true that the timber is pretty nearly all cut 
away from the river, involving a longer haul from the mills, 
but it would still be profitable to transport the lumber a 
few miles to the river if the river could take care of the 
stock quickly and in large quantities. True, we have several 
boats and barges on the river today engaged in the lumber 
business, but boats nowadays have to tie up at night because 
of the uncertain channel, and run only in the day time. To 

ut the river in competition with the railroads nowadays it 
8 necessary to have a deep channel so that the boats can 
run right me my without tying up at night, as that adds 
materially to the expense of transportation. f the gov- 
ernment will give us a deep, dependable channel we will 
build larger boats and push them along day and night, and 
as we could then haul lumber cheaper than the railroads 
can you can readily see how freight rates will be affected. 

On the same subject Captain Loyd G. Harris, a vet- 
eran lumberman and student of inland waterways, 
said: 

While a deep channel will revive certain other commerce 
on the river, notably fuel and grain, this proposed improve- 
ment comes too late to help the lumbermen, as the timber 
has melted away from the river and now lies too far inland 
to be affected by any river improvement. If this thing had 
come several years sooner, before the railroads got their 
grasp on the centers of timber production, the railroads 
would have been built from the woods tv the river instead 
of parallel with it, and the boats would have got the haulage. 

Thirty or forty years ago the river lumber business 
was at its hight. Up to this time, from a period im- 
mediately following the close of the civil war, the 
ascendency of this industry was rapid and profitable. 
Then it began to wane, until now the river lumber 
trade is but a shadow of its former self. 

One of the first men to foresee the possibilities of 
this city was Prof. S. Waterhouse, of Washington Uni- 
versity, who said away back in 1865: 

St. Louis is ordained by the decree of physical nature to 
become the great inland metropolis of this continent. It 
can not escape the magnificence of its destiny. Greatness is 
the necessity of its position. New York may be the head, 
but St. Louis will be the heart of America. The stream of 
traffic which must flow through this mart will enrich it with 
alluvial deposits of gold. Its central location and facilities 
of communication unmistakably indicate the leading part 
which this city will take in the exchange and distribution of 
the products of the Mississippi valley. 

About the same time George H. Morgan, secretary 
of the Merchants’ Exchange, said in a report to Cap- 
tain Barton, president of the organization: 

Cut off through strife from the southern trade which had 
always sought a market in St. Louis; the trade of the north- 
west diverted to other cities on account of the disturbed 
state of affairs; the trade of our state completely pros- 
trated, it is not to be wondered at that the commercial 
interests of our city suffered deeply. Now, after four years 
of civil war, with peace once more stretching her wings over 
all our land, with the energies of her people directed in the 
paths of commerce, St. Louis is resuming her old position 
as the great center of the southwest. Already our mer- 
chants are busy filling orders from every state in the south 
and the trade of the upper Mississippi, which naturally floats 
with that majestic river to our shore, is returning to its 
first love. 

This report was submitted on the last day of 1865. 
Thus it will be seen that as soon as St. Louis began to 
shake off the effects of a four years’ war she naturally 
turned toward the river as a logical means of building 
up her waning commerce. At that time there were 265 
steamers and 122 barges on the rivers in this valley, as 
follows: 







their heavy hands upon the valley and immediately 
the commerce of the river began to dwindle. The de- 
cline was as rapid as the rise had been. In 1886 8. 
Frink, manager of the freight bureau of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, had this to say concerning the de- 
cline of the river traffic: 

The river commerce of the Mississippi valley has under- 
gone many changes in the Ps fifteen years. A casual ob- 
server looking at the river front of this city and contrasting 
the evidences of business with those of the earlier days 
might be inclined to think that river traffic was a thing of 
the past and the glory of the Mississippi steamer had en- 
tirely departed. ‘ 

The history of the St. Louis river lumber indystry 
is interesting in the extreme. The first lumber was 
brought to this market from other states as early as 
1819 from the Allegheny regions of Pennsylvania. The 
Gasconade regions of Missouri had been a feeble line 
of supply some time before this; Pittsburg lumber con- 
tinued coming here until the fall of 1858, and after this 
it was stopped altogether by the market being supplied 
with upper river lumber and at much lower prices 
than Pittsburg could compete with. The same influences 
worked against the Gasconade lumber and it stopped 
coming about 1859. After the Missouri Pacific rail- 
way was built it was drawn upon as a source of sup- 
ply by the towns on the line of that road, where they 
shipped the most of their lumber for several years; 
but finally the long distance to the mills and the cost 
of getting the lumber to market operated against 
them and it was entirely withdrawn from the market. 

It was in 1838-40 before this cousin. lumber began 
to make its appearance in this market, and as late 
as 1857 before a supply could be depended upon, and 
a system of prices was established. Since 1846 the re- 
ceipts of lumber gradually increased. The saw mills 
were of a most primitive and simple character, suited, 
however, to the wants and requirements of the respective 
communities which they supplied. From 1851 to 1857 
the lumber market was very steady, and ‘ then 
prices advanced each year about $2.50 a thousand feet. 
In 1857 lumber took a sudden rise and advanced from 
$10 and $14 to $22 and was held very firm at that 
price until October. At that time the money crisis 
came on and merchants were obliged to realize at a 
great sacrifice. Prices went down until September, 
1862, when they shot upward. Since then the business 
increased and no enterprise was surer of profit, A 
vast and constantly increasing area of prairie had 
been opened up to the markets of the Mississippi by 
the completion and existence of many railroads and 
the demand, if anything, exceeded the supply. 

In 1872 various baleful influences began to lay waste 
the river industry. In his annual report to the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange Secretary Morgan said: 

Like the last few years, 1872 has been unprofitable to 
steamboat men. Now water and railroad competition has 
compelled the greatest economy in the management of our 
river marine, as well as the greatest care in building steam- 
boats, and still owners do not make money. And it is not 
to be wondered at, for the last two years have been un- 
usually dry, and the rivers almost at their lowest navigable 
stage. Water carriage is the cheapest mode of transporta- 
tion and with a full stage of water steamboat men would be 
able to offer inducements in the way of freights that would 
insure full, paying profit. 

What in the early years of the commerce of St. Louis was 
a source of great wealth is now considered a hazardous occu- 
pation. It can readily be understood that before the era 
of railroads, when the commerce of the west had only one 
means of transportation, namely, the rivers, steam- 
boats could be run at a profit under almost any circum- 
stances. But now, when comnetition is so active, the great- 
est economy and the most systematic management are neces- 
sary. 

And only two years before the lumber outlook was 
never brighter. On January 1, 1870, Bogey & Fry is- 
sued a circular giving a complete review of the lum- 
ber industry, saying: 

We congratulate our friends upon the last year’s business 
as being the largest ever known the history of the lumber 
trade. The magnitude of the business has never been 
equaled in the west, and it promises, if not so already, to 
be the first in importance of any branch of our city trade. 
During the last year 176,082,526 feet of lumber were re- 
ceived. Of this amount 12,000,000 feet were exports of our 
own state. From the pineries of Minnesota, Wisconsin and 











a Petal gs osama ae ee 
Steamers. Barges. otal, onnage. capacity. value 
RTM ccinssndstececsseetas esata a ae 85 : ,800 $ 3,970,000 
Arkansas and i ere oe a6 3,232 Hoo pity ole 
eg eel Pima 67 111 16,560 80,685 1,625,000 
Tilinois .cccccce 25 41 5,535 10,355 488,000 
__ RRR a 45 11,217 19,800 1,088,000 
Wisconsin ........ . ee 71 23,232 38,525 2,545,000 
Potals .cvcee seeeees ne ne eee eee 387 106,626 186,015 $10,376,000 


In the list of barges above only those belonging to the 
regular packets are included. A great number of transient 
barges and canal boats arrive by Illinois and upper Missis- 
sippi rivers which are not registered at this port and not 
ip-luded in the tonnage; the ‘ ¢ system” is fast finding 
“gvor with our merchants, and will at no distant day be the 
prevailing mode of transporting heavy freights, while the 
fine packets which now grace our western waters will be 
run on time for passengers and light freights. The Missis- 
sippi Valley Transportation Company has during the last 
summer demonstrated the fact that this is the cheapest 

ode of moving produce and heavy go having since 
May 1 carried from this port over 110,000 tons. 


The above is from the annual report of Secretary 
Morgan, of the Merchants’ Exchange, December 31, 
1865. Five years of unalloyed lumber prosperity fol- 
lowed, and 1870 found this city with ten saw mills, em- 
ploying a capital of $1,565,000 and turning out an an- 
nual product of 50,000,000 feet of lumber; thirteen plan- 
ing mills, sash, door and blind factories, employing a 
capital of $1,107,000. Then the railroads began to lay 





Michigan came 157,196,793 feet and from Illinois, Tennessee 
and Mississippi came 6,585,753 feet. The aggregate amount 
of our receipts are nearly 200,000,000 feet of lumber and 
logs, which is equal to one-half of the state of Minnesota’s 
products for the whole year. 

From our suggestion the city council has set aside a land- 
ing place for lumber, to accommodate canal boats and 
barges. We had in»prospect a lumbermen’s line of 250 canal 
boats to ply between St. Louis and Chicago, by way of the 
Illinois river and the La Salle canal, connecting at Chicago 
with the vessels direct from the pineries of Michigan. An- 
other line of triweekly packets, with plenty of barges, is 
being organized for the Tennessee river trade. St. Louis 
promises to be the distributing point for most of the lumber 
products. Here is the mighty river which drains a region 
six times peed than the empire of France and bears on 
its bosom the waters of fifty-seven navigable streams. 

There is — from $15,000,000 to $16,000,000 —— 
in St. Louis for the purchase and handling of lumber. From 
this consideration alone, which makes it the point of dis- 
tribution and not of mere transit, * * * it is hardly 
possible to overestimate its value as a mart of trade. 


Since the early ’70s the decline of the river 
lumber business was practically uninterrupted. As 


early as 1871 the upriver supply was diverted to a con- 
siderable extent by the opening of western commercia! 
centers caused by tne building of railroads. About 
1874 the trade, in general, showed a loss to the dealers, 
caused largely by the ‘‘energy put forth Ly the upriver 
markets to obtain western trade, which they were able 
to do by their improved railroad facilities.’’ In 1876 
the value of the great hardwoods hereabouts began to 
be developed. Berthold & Jennings said in a circular: 

St. Louis, situated in the midst of the great valley of the 
world and with her natural facintuies unsurpassed, has the 
opportunity of increasing her wealth and developing a busi 
ness that is yet in narrow limits. In Missouri, south of the 
Missouri river, southern Ilimois, Kentucky and Tennessee 
are vast quantities of hardwoods that will furnish a supply 
for years to come, and can be easily directed to this point 
for distribution and manufacture. There are many smal! 
tributaries of the Mississippi and Missouri that could be 


made navigable and the fine growth of timber on their banks 
be brought in reach of the market. 


As the railroads began to cut in on the river traffic 
it was apparent that even the low rates charged by the 
boat lines could not do otherwise than act as a check 
for railroad rates, as indicated in the following state- 
ment of the freight department of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change: 


The river route not only furnishes remarkably low rates 
but it must act as a check on the railroads and prevent 
exorbitant freight rates to the eastern seaboard. 


In 1862 Secretary Morgan said: 


Within the last ten years wonderful changes have taken 
place in the river transportation. In former ays the steam- 
boats carried all the freights, for then there were no rail- 
ways of consequence in the west and south and no barge 
lines to compete for the carrying of bulk grain. Prior to 
1850 St. Louis had no railways and was dependent on the 
rivers solely for her trade with the outside world. And 
while the stage of streams on the Mississippi and principal 
tributaries has gradually been decreasing, it must not be 
concluded that the river transportation business has had its 
day. The changes which time has wrought may have lessened 
the number of mammoth steamers, but commerce finds her- 
self greatly benefited with the more modern methods. 


To summarize, in 1862-70 the river controlled the 
bulk of the freight, but the transition thereafter was 
rapid, when the changes in the whole river commerce 
of the Mississippi valley were many and diversified. 

The first use of the rivers of the west for commercial 
purposes was to carry the skin-laden skiffs and bat- 
teaus of the early voyagers and Indian traders, Then 
followed the barges and flatboats propelled by sail and 
pole. Next came the use of steam, and soon the Mis- 
sissippi steamboat appeared—the marvel and wonder 
of the age. As the country developed and the tratftic 
of the river demanded, steamboats increased in size, 
speed and elegance, until a Mississippi steamboat was 
considered a floating palace, the acme of all that 
could be desired as a means of rapid and luxurious 
travel and for the transportation of freight. 


OBB OID DID DD DPD 
PROGRAM FOR LAKES-TO-THE-GULF DEEP 
WATERWAY CONVENTION. 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Oct. 25.—Local arrangement com- 
mittees are working hard to complete the preliminaries 
for the Lakes-to-the-Gulf Deep Waterway convention, 
which opens Monday. Hotel reservations point to a 
very large attendance. President Taft, with the party 
accompanying him down the river, will arrive Saturday 
morning. Following is the tentative program for the 
convention and the President’s visit: 


FIRST DAY, OCTOBER 30. 


Opening session, 10 a. m.—Convention called to order by 
Philip Werlein, president of the New Orleans Progressive 
Union. Invocation by Right Rev. Davis Sessums, bishop of 
Louisiana. Introduction of Martin Behrman, mayor of New 
Orleans, by Philip Werlein. Address of welcome by the 
mayor. Address by the president of the Lakes-to-the-Gulf 
Deep Waterway Association, W. K. Kavanaugh. Appoint- 
ment of committees. Report of the secretary. Introduction 
of resolutions to be referred to committee on resolutions 
without debate. Adjournment. 

President's session, 2 p. m.—Introduction of the President 
of the United States by Gov. J. Y. Sanders, of Louisiana. 
President's address. Address by Chief Forester Gifford 
Pinchot. Address by the father of the deep waterway move- 
ment, Senator William Lorimer, of Illinois. Messages from 
the states. Brief addresses by representatives of state dele- 
gations. Adjournment. 

Entertainment, 8 p. m.—Stag smoker at the Athenaeum. 

SECOND DAY, NOVEMBER 1. 


Cabinet and congressional session, 10 a. m.—Address by 
the secretary of war, J Dickinson. Address by the 
speaker of the House of Representatives, Joseph Cannon. 
Address by a senator chosen by the senators in attendance. 
Address by a representative chosen by the representatives 
in attendance. Brief addresses by other cabinet officers and 
members of Congress. Adjournment. 

Kindred organizations and delegate session, 2 p. m.—Re- 
port of committee on resolutions by its chairman, Charles 
Scott, who will address the convention. Brief addresses by 
representatives of kindred organizations. Brief addresses 
by the delegates. Adjournment. 

Entertainment, 8:30 p. m.—Gala performance of “La 
Juive” at French Opera house, complimentary to delegates 
and ladies. Proscenium and first row of boxes in horseshoe 
reserved for ladies and officers. 


THIRD DAY, NOVEMBER 2. 


Governors’ session, 10 a. m.—Taking the chair by a gov- 
ernor selected by the governors in attendance. Address by 
the governor. 


Foreign diplomats’ session, 11:30 a. m.—Addresses by 
representatives of foreign countries. 

The Southern States Conservation conference, which 
meets at the same time, will be opened at the Grunewald 
hotel at 10 o’clock on Monday morning, November 1. 
Interest in this meeting is steadily growing and the 
Forest Service is helping to advertise it by giving its 
aims and purposes publicity. 

After adjournment the river trip will be taken at 2 
o’clock, and that will end the convention features. 
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Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 26.—One of the greatest move- 
" ments ever devised in the interest of the natural resources 
e ot this country was inaugurated at St. Louis yesterday 
y when President Taft and about 1,000 of the most influ- 
: ential public and private citizens of the land embarked in 
, a fleet of twelve of the largest steamboats on the Mis- 
~) 


sissippi river on a 1,200-mile cruise down the mightiest 
aud most historic stream in the world. 

The President himself pressed the button, figuratively, 
which set in motion a scheme which for years has been 
the dream of those who are interested in the regulation of 
freight traffic and all of the manifold blessings that they 
believe will be the ultimate result of a deep waterway 
channel through the whole of the Mississippi valley. The 
President sounded the real keynote of the situation when 
he said in his speech at the Coliseum yesterday morning, 
‘‘We are on the eve of a great journey down the Mis- 
sissippi, and cursed be he who calls it a junket.’’ The 
President also definitely affixed his seal of approval on 
the ‘‘ Fourteen-foot-through-the-valley’’? scheme when he 
declared further along in this memorable speech that he 
was in favor of issuing the bonds to carry out the work. 

But perhaps what is even more significant to the advo- 
cates of a deep waterway to the Gult was the unequivocal 
declaration of Speaker Cannon, of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, uttered at the dedication of the federal 
building at East St. Louis yesterday afternoon, in favor 
of the plan of waterway improvement as advocated by 
President Taft in his speech at the Coliseum. Speaker 
Cannon has not been regarded as a particularly warm 
friend of the waterway proposition, and his public decla- 
ration in its favor was received with loud acclaim by the 
waterway boomers, as it removes, they believe, one of 
the few remaining obstacles in the way of the consum- 
mation of their plans. 


Mound City Rests Her Case. 


Yesterday’s events marked the beginning of a com- 
mercial era in this country. It was St. Louis that 
sponsored the scheme, against odds which at times were 
overwhelming, and now that it has broadened into a 
proposition of national scope, she rests her case, leaving 
it cheerfully in the hands of the men of affairs who are 
steaming down the Mississippi to what is destined to be a 
great history-making conservation convention at New 
Orleans. What these men of affairs will see on their trip 
down the ‘‘Father of Waters’’ will largely determine 
their action at the convention and later in the halls of 
Congress. 

St. Louis justly feels proud of the part she has played 
in this important movement, for when the fleet swung out 
into midstream at dusk last evening and pointed south, 
St. Louis knew that her work had been worth while. 
The President and Vice President of the United States, 
cubinet ministers, United States senators and ministers, 
governors of many states, representatives of foreign gov- 
ernments and men distinguished in private life partici- 
pated in the day’s functions and started on the most 
memorable cruise ever made on inland waters of this 
country. 

ge October sun had fallen down behind the 
housetops and the faint outlines of a rising moon were 
visible through the haze of a deepening twilight when, 
with black smoke belching from two dozen funnels; 
with engines throbbing and crowds on decks waving and 
cheering in response to the boisterous godspeeds of thou- 
sands upon thousands on shore; with whistles from fac- 
tories and all sorts of river craft rending the air, and 
carrying the hopes of millions of deep waterway advo- 
cates, the President’s fleet, followed by a swarm of 
escorting boats, steamed majestically out of St. Louis 
harbor and dropped out of sight behind a bend. The, boats 
left in the following order: 

Oleander, flagship, bearing President Taft and personal 
party, including Capt. Archibald W. Butt, Dr. J. J. Rich- 
ardson, secret service men and secretaries. Commander 
ag Tillman, United States navy, on board, commanding 


aa 


St. Paul, bearing governors, members of Business Men’s 
Ueague and newspaper men. 

Quincy, bearing Speaker Joseph G. Cannon, senators, rep- 
*osentatives and local reception committees. 

Erastus Wells, carrying Secretary Nagel, Postmaster Gen- 
eral Hitchcock, Mayor Krelsmann and others. 

Alton, carrying St. Louis delegation to New Orleans, 
Charles P. Senter, chairman. 
_, Grey Eagle, carrying Kansas City deep waterway delega- 
tion. 

IUinois, carrying members of the Illinois Internal Im- 
provement Commission, President Isham Randolph in charge. 

Lily, Gen. George H. Uhler, ministers from Cuba and 
Panama and John Barrett, director of the International 
Bureau of American Republics. 
mifereteotons, carrying members of Mississippi River Com- 

ssion, 

Cape Girardeau, Missouri, Hast St. Louis, Belleville and 
Alton, deep waterway delegates and ladies. 

City of Saltillo, prominent officials of St. Louis and dele- 
gates to deep waterway convention. 

G. W. Hill, carrying members of the Illinois Manufactur- 
ers’ Association and Chicago deep waterway delegates. 


After the fleet had departed there was a feeling that 
the deep waterway matter was at last positively and 

















definitely settled. Just a moment prior to the departure 
of the steamer Quincy Senator Lorimer, of Lilinois, 
known as the father of the deep waterways movement, 
said to a companion that the declaration of Speaker 
Cannon, following hard upon the significant indorse- 
ment of President Taft, was ‘‘The last blow that will 
drive the nail home.’’ 

President Taft and party arrived in St. Louis early in 
the morning and from that moment up to the time of his 
departure was in the hands of local committees, which 
whisked him to and fro, lunched and dined him, toasted 
and applauded him, and gave him not one blissful moment 
to himself. It was not alone a tribute to a nation’s chief 
executive but a deeper purpose underlay the outward 
demonstration—the purpose of eliciting from the Presi- 
dent and the men who back him up in his official opinions 
the necessary action in the great improvement under 
contemplation on this great highway. 

President Taft was taken first to the St. Louis Club 
for breakfast. He made no attempt to make a speech. 
At 11 o’clock he was driven to the Coliseum, where an 
audience of nearly 15,000 gave him a boisterous welcome. 
The President made a brave attempt to deliver his speech, 
but his voice was hoarse and carried only to a few in the 
vast concourse. But what his speech lacked in tone 
volume it made up in earnestness, and the speaker left no 
shadow of doubt in the minds of his hearers where he 
stood upon the waterway proposition. He said, in part: 


The President’s Speech. 


We are on the eve of a great journey down the MissYs- 
sippi river, and cursed be he who calls it a junket. It has 
reterence, as the governor says, to the problem of trans- 
portation by railway and waterway. But the problem of 
transportation by railway and waterway is only a part of 
a still greater movement inaugurated by Theodore Roosevelt 
and called by him properly the conservation of our national 
resources, - 

You in the Mississippi valley are especially interested in 
that part of the conservation that looks to ‘the inland water- 
way; but you are not lacking in that broad national view 
that takes in the necessities and the crying necessities of 


’ others parts of the Union. 


The conservation includes first (and you are directly in- 
terested in this first step), the preservation of our forests. 
Their relation to navigable streams and unnavigable streams 
has been directly traced by scientific men, the prevention of 
flood, the prevention of drought, the prevention of the 
erosion of the soil, and the transportation by your father 
of waters of the farm products of the Ohio and Missouri 
and Iowa to the delta at the mouth of the Mississippi river. 

The part that the United States as a government can 
play in this conservation of our resources has not been 
detinitely settled, and it is not likely to be settled until all 
the phases of the problem are presented for solution. 

It is certain that the United States has the right to deal 
with the land which it owns in such a way as to conduce 
to the general welfare, and therefore that it owes a duty to 
the people with reference to the forest lands it owns to 
preserve them and develop them as far as possible, to make 
them useful with reference to our water supply. [Applause.] 

But the United States owns only about one-quarter of all 
the forest lands of the United States. Those other lands 
are in states, and we must look to the state governments to 
follow the example of the federal government and use all 
the power possible to preserve these forests from fire and 


such denudation as shall enrich their water equalizing quali-' 


ties throughout the country. [Applause.] 


Government’s Generosity. 


The United States has been most obviously generous in 
the sale and disposition of public lands, and we could point 
out, if we were hypercritical, the waste and undue gener- 
osity with which these lands have been parted with; but 
in doing so we are not apt to forget the conditions, and we 
are apt to ignore the enormous progress that has been made 
in the country by the carrying out of that generous policy. 
[ Applause. ] 

‘Therefore, without any tears for what has been done in 
the past, we can take our stand now on the present condi- 
tions and say that a time has come for the inauguration of 
a new policy with reference to care in disposing of the lands 
that remain in the United States. Agricultural lands there 
would seem to be no reasons why we should change the mode 
of disposing of. But there are certain kinds of lands that 


modern progress shows have an element in them that re-- 


quires us in their future disposition to be most careful. 

There are the mineral lands, of which we have disposed 
of millions of acres as agricultural lands, and yet they have 
enriched their present owners by the treasures under the 
soil. 

There is no reason why we should not separate the sur- 
face of the land and its internal contents, its mineral con- 
tents, in the disposition, so that a man may settle land as 
agricultural land and cultivate it as such, and not become 
the owner of the coal or mineral which lies below the sur- 
face, and of which no one has cognizance at present. 

That applies to coal lands, applies to phosphate lands, 
which contain the elements by which other soil can be made 
productive. 

Then there has developed in the last decade an enormous 
power available for all sorts of manufacture and for trans- 
portation as well in electricity. That electricity can be 
most cheaply produced by water power. 

A great many sites have been disposed of to private cor- 
porations, that are now pursuing a course with reference to 
the development of this power that ought to be encouraged, 
and it is quite probable that when they come to sell that 
power the sovereign power of the state may step in to 
regulate the rate at which they dispose of that power to 
other individuals. 

In the meantime remains in the ownership of the govern- 
ment enough power sites over which the government may 
retain control by disposing through conditional deeds or 
leases or some other form of conditional disposition so that 
the rate can be directly regulated through the ownership b; 
the government of these existing power sites. [Applause. 


| NATION'S CHER EXECUTIVE GUEST OF ST. LOUIS EN ROUTE TO NEW ORLEANS. 


Mound City Gives President Enthusiastic Welcome—Presidential Party and Notables from all Sections of Country Depart on Epoch Making Cruise. 


There will then be a number of power sites absolutely 
owned by private individuals, a number controlled by the 
state and still more owned by the government under the 
character of title I have defined; and we may rest assured 
that under that arrangement monopoly can not possess itself 
of all the power sites in the country. [Applause.] 


Coming directly to the subject of waterways, he said: 


And now I come to the subject of waterways. We have 
done a great deal in this country in the improvement of 
waterways, and we have spent a great deal of money. I 
am not criticising the method then pursued. We were en- 
gaged in growing; we have a great many things to do, and 
the first money that was expended ought to have been ex- 
pended in the development of our harbors on the seacoast. 

We have spent a great deal of money on the waterways 
inland. I do not think it has been spent as much to a 
good purpose as it would have been had we adopted some 
other theory and some other method; but 1 am not here to 
criticise that, and I think that a great deal could probably 
be said in defense of the economy that has been pursued in 
that matter; but 1 do think that we have now reached a 
time in the history of the development of our waterways 
when a new method ought to be adopted. [Applause.] 

Now, | would like to clear away a good many suppositions 
that I am afraid have lodged in your minds. This matter 
of waterways, improvement by irrigation of the arid and 
subarid lands and of this conservation of its resources is not 
for the purpose of distributing “pork’’ to every part of the 
country. 

Every measure that is to be taken and adopted must be 
on the ground that it is useful to the country at large and 
not on the ground that it is going to send certain congress- 
men back to Congress, or on the ground that it is going to 
give a certain part of the country during the expenditure 
of that money prosperity. If that principle, and the one 
which I deprecate, is to obtain, I am in favor of going along 
the same old way we have gone on before. 

The method which I am in favor of is this, that we 
should take up every comprehensive project on its merits, 
and we should determine by all of the means at our com- 
mand whether the country in which that logic is to be car- 
ried out is so far developed as to justify the expenditure of 
a large sum in carrying out the project, and whether the 
project will be useful when done. 

Would Serve Whole Country. 

When you have determined that on the general principle 
of good to the entire country, then 1 am in favor of doing 
that work as rapidly as it can be done, and I am in favor of 
issuing the bonds to do it. But if it shall turn out that 
some part of the country is linked to a particular project 
by reason of eloquent and large words and a general lively 
imagination, that is not sustained by the facts of an in- 
vestigation, then that part of the country has got to walt 


— it can grow up to that project and that project come 
o it. 


I am not minimizing the difficulties that are going to arise 
in selecting what has to be done or in determining the order 
in which those projects are to be carried out. I know I 
value more intensely than I ever did in my life the intelli- 
gence, the interest and local patriotism that we find all over 
the United States. but we can not trust that under a plan 
of importance that, if carried on and without sanity and 
without 2 knowledge of the good that is to come from it, 
will bankrupt the government. 

Now, there is a proposition that we issue $500,000,000 or a 
billion dollars of bonds for a waterway, and then that we 
just give that up, an apportionate part to the Mississippi 
and part to the Atlantic, a part to the Missouri and a part 
to the Ohio. I am opposed to it. 

I am opposed to it because it not only smells of the pork 
barrel, but it will be the pork barrel. Let every project 
stand on its own bottom, let it prove itself by means of ite 
friends and by means of those who know whether it is to be 
profitable or not, and then enter upon it; but do not let us 
in the investigation by a big declaration and eloquence 
embark upon a plan that will reflect no credit on our busi- 
hess and common sense and will only display the abuse of 
that local patriotism, which, when united together, makes up 
our grand Americanism. 

Immediately after the speech the presidential party 
was taken to the Planters hotel, where luncheon was 
served, the Business Men’s League being host. After 
luncheon the President was taken over the river to East 
St. Louis, where he assisted in dedicating the federal 
building. 

The trip of President Taft down the river from St. 
Louis to New Orleans was gotten up for the purpose of 
calling his personal attention, and that of the governors, 
members of Congress, army engineers and levee engineers 
of the states of the Mississippi valley, to the commercial 
necessity and possibility of deepening the river. The 
details of the trip were arranged by the Lakes-to-the- 
Gulf Deep Waterway Association, membership in which 
extends from Chicago to New Orleans. The President 
will reach New Orleans Saturday morning, when the con- 
vention of the Lakes-to-the-Gulf Deep Waterway Asso- 
ciation will open. 

The river trip of 1,200 miles will consume five days. 
The party will stop at all of the principal cities on the 
way down the river, where functions of all kinds will be 
held. No opportunity will be lost en route to present to 
the President and other distinguished guests the needs in 
the way of river improvement. The promoters of the 
trip expect that there. will be a ‘‘roundup’’ of deep 
waterway interests this winter to obtain the passage b 
Congress of an adequate river and harbor bill that 
contain a paragraph carrying a bond issue large enough 
to put the building of the deep channel on as substantial 
a basis as the Panama canal. Federal codperation is 
wanted to back up the bid of Illinois, the voters of which 
state have authorized a bond issue of $20,000,000 to con- 
tinue the deep waterway southward in that state from 
Joliet, where it now terminates. 
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GOVERNMENT RULINGS. 


Interstate Commerce Commission’s Interesting De- 
cision on Substitution of Tonnage in 
Transit—Liability for Misrouting. 


RATE IN EFFECT ON RECEIPT OF SHIPMENT IS THE LAWFUL 
RATE—Freight was received by a carrier and bills of lading 
were issued therefor on December 21 and 29, 1908. The 
expense bills show the movement was made on January 1, 
1909, on which date a new and lower rate went into effect: 
Held, 'That the rate in effect on the date the carrier re- 
ceived the property for transportation is the lawful rate. 


LESSEE ROAD NOT SERVING PUBLIC AS COMMON CARRIER— 
For operating purposes only a carrier leased twenty miles 
of its line to another railroad company. The contract re- 
quired the lessee, for an agreed compensation to be paid to 
it by the lessor, to operate the lessor’s trains and to main- 
tain its way, tracks and appurtenances, the rates and charges 
to be collected by the lessor and the leseee to have no direct 
dealings with the public. On the facts as stated in the 
inquiry: Held, That the lessor must furnish the rates, fares 
and charges, and the lessee need not be a party to the tariffs 
nor concur therein, but is simply a contractor performing 
certain services for the lessor. 


RESERVATION OF RIGHT TO ROUTE SHIPMENTS—The follow- 
ing rule in a published tariff was approved as lawful, sub- 
ject to complaint by shippers: 

The A. & B. Railroad Company reserves the right to 
route through to destination property delivered to it for 
transportation at the through rates shown in this tariff, 
and every carrier participating in such transportation shall 
have the right, in cases of necessity, to forward said prop- 
erty by any railroad or route between the point of shipment 
and the point of destination, or the point to which the rate 
is given; but if such diversion shall be from a rail to a 
water route, the liability of the carrier shall be the same 
as though the entire carriage were by rail. 


LIABILITY FOR MISROUTING—Befeore delivering his mer- 
chandise to a carrier, a shipper was quoted a rate of 16 
cents via all available routes between the points of origin 
and destination. Sills of lading were issued showing that 
rate and, at the shipper’s request, also showing routing via 
a named junction. Before delivery was made at destination 
it was discovered that the 16-cent rate did not apply over 
that route, and the delivering carrier therefore assessed 
the sum of the locals through that junction, amounting to 
65 cents a hundred pounds: WHeld, That as the rate quoted 
was inserted in the bill of lading, shipment ought to have 
been moved over a route carrying that rate. 


IN THE ABSENCE OF INSTRUCTIONS INITIAL CARRIER NOT 
REQUIRED TO ROUTE VIA RAIL AND WATER—Rule 70 of Tariff 
Circular No. 15-A contemplates that where rail-and-water 
and all-rail rates are available for a shipment the shipper 
shall designate which class of routing he desires and that 
the agent of the carrier shall secure such designations from 
the shipper. 

A shipment was delivered to a rail carrier destined to a 
point to which it might be forwarded via either all-rail or 
rail-lake-and-rail route. No class of route was designated 
by the shipper. Shipment was forwarded all rail: Held, 
That taking into consideration the liabilities of carriers and 
the question of marine insurance upon water-borne traffic, 
the carrier’s agent did not negligently misroute this ship- 
ment. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR MISROUTING—-When a shipper has 
given routing instructions which the initial carrier fails 
to transmit to its connection, the initial carrier shall be 
responsible for all additional transportation charges result- 
ing from a misrouting of the shipment, 


INTERPRETATION OF AMENDED RULE 70 OF TARIFF CIRCULAR 
15-A—The amendment of April 6, 1909 (Sup. No. 3, p. 35) 
to Rule 70 of tariff circular No. 15-A is to be regarded 
merely as an application of the principle of the original 
ruling to cases based on the state of facts presented in the 
amendment, and carriers may setile all such claims arising 
after March 18, 1907, under the authority of the original 
ruling without bringing them to the commission, the carrier 
at fault to bear the entire burden of the refund without 
recourse on its connections for any part thereof. 


REFUND OF DEMURRAGE COLLECTED UNDER TARIFF NOT ON 
FILE DENIED—The commission will not entertain with favor 
claims for refund of demurrage charges, collected in accord- 
ance with a carrier’s established practice, solely upon the 
ground that the demurrage tariffs were not on file with the 
commission at the time the demurrage charges accrued. 
The failure to file demurrage tariffs constitutes a violation 
of the act, with which the commission will deal through the 
department of prosecutions. 


INTERPRETATION OF RULE 70, TARIFF CIRCULAR NO. 15-A— 
Under this rule any carrier, whether it be the initial or a 
connecting line, that misroutes a shipment, thereby causing 
additional transportation charges, may, upon admitting its 
error, pay the damages arising therefrom, provided the 
whole burden is borne by it without participation therein by 
its connections. Sut the? admission must be in good faith 
with respect to the particular case of misrouting; the com- 
mission will not recognize the validity of any general agree- 
ment between two or more carriers by which one assumes 
responsibility for misrouting in all cases. 


DISTANCE TARIFFS TO SHOW DISTANCE BETWEEN’ FREIGHT 


STATIONS—Where rates are stated in a tariff at so much a 

_mile, or according to distance, that tariff, or some tariffs 
specifically referred to therein, must show the distances 
between the stations between which such rates are to be 
applied. For the present the commission will not apply 
this rule to mileage tariffs for passenger travel. 


SUBSTITUTION OF TONNAGE IN TRANSIT (cancels Rule 85)— 
A milling, storage or cleaning-in-transit privilege can not 
be justified on any theory except that the identical commod- 
ity or its exact equivalent, or its product, is finally for- 
warded from the transit point under the application of the 
through rate from original point of shipment. It is there- 
fore not permissible at transit point to forward on transit 
rate commodity that did not move into transit point on 
transit rate, or to substitute a commodity originating in one 
territory for the same or like commodity moving into 
transit point from another territory, or to make any sub- 
stitution that would impair the integrity of the through 
rate. It is not practicable to require that the identity of 
each carload of grain, lumber, salt etc. be preserved, but, 
in the opinion of the commission, it is not possible to law- 
fully substitute at the transit point any commodity of a 
different kind from that which has moved into such transit 
point. That is to say, oats or the products of oats may 
not be substituted for corn, corn or the products of corn for 
wheat, nor wheat or the products of wheat for barley, nor 
may shingles be substituted for lumber, or lumber for 
shingles, nor may rock salt be substituted for fine salt, nor 
fine salt for rock salt; likewise oak lumber may not be 
substituted for maple lumber, nor pine lumber for either 
oak or maple, nor may hard wheat, soft wheat or spring 
wheat be substituted either for the other. These illustrations 
are given not as covering the entire ficld of possible abuses, 
but as indicating the view which the commission will take 
of such abuses as they arise. 

To the end that abuses now existing at transit points 
may be eliminated, carriers will be expected to conform 
their transit rules and their billing to the suggestions of 
this rule. In the event of the failure of any carrier so to 
do, reductions of legal rates caused by transit abuses will 
be regarded as voluntary concessions from legal rates. 


TRANSIT PRIVILEGES—It is the sense of the commission 
that no transit privilege skould extend beyond one year. 


LIABILIYY FOR MISROUTING—An initial carrier misrouted 
a shipment, resulting in additional transportation charges, 
for which it admitted its responsibility and made settlement 
in accordance with Rule 70 of tariff circular No. 15-A. 
Subsequently the connecting line over which the shipment 
moved became a party to a tariff naming the same rate that 
applied at the time of the movement over another route. 
Thereupon the initial carrier and the connecting line re- 
quested permission to divide the misrouting overcharge: 
Held, That the petition must be denied on the ground that 
such a course would amount to the retroactive application 
of a published rate. 


PROCEDURE IN FORMAL CASES—Complaints which involve 
the same or substantially the same principle, subject, or 
state of facts, even though two or more rates or regula- 
tions are alleged to be unreasonable or discriminatory and 
humerous shipments are affected thereby should be included 
in one complaint, in which the several rates, regulations, 
discriminations and shipments are set out in items, exhibits 
or paragraphs. Two or more complainants may join in one 
complaint against one or more carriers, and one complain- 
ant’s complaints against two or more carriers may be in- 
cluded in one complaint, when the subject of complaint, the 
principle involved or the stat: of facts is substantially the 
same. In other words, two or more complaints should not 
be filed when one complaint can be made fairly to cover 
the subject, the principle or the facts. 

If one complainant or two or more complainants file sep- 
arate complaints which rest upon the same principle or 
upon the same or a substantially similar state of facts, the 
commission will, in its discretion, consolidate the several 
complaints into one case, under one number and title, so 
that the same may be disposed of in one hearing and in one 
report. 

Reparation will not ordinarily be awarded in a formal 
case attacking a rate as unreasonable or otherwise in viola- 
tion of law unless intent to claim reparation is specifically 
disclosed therein, or in an amendment thereto, filed before 
the submission of said case. The commission may, however, 
in the exercise of its discretion, upon good cause shown, 
and under unusual circumstances, deal specially with a 
particular claim for reparation. 

Claims for reparation based upon a decision of the com- 
mission filed by complainants not parties to the case in 
which such decision was rendered will not ordinarily be 
allowed unless reparation was claimed in the complaint 
upon which such decision of the commission was based or 
was awarded by the commission. The commission may, 
however, in the exercise of its discretion, upon good cause 
shown, and under unusual circumstances, specially consider 
a particular claim for reparation in a class of this descrip- 
tion. 

Complaints for reparation must disclose as nearly as 
possible all the clatms of complainant or complainants coy- 
ered by or involved ‘in the complaint, except that when a 
general rate adjustment or a rate under which many ship- 
ments have been made to many destinations, or from many 
points of origin by many shippers, is involved, complaint 
may contain specific prayer for reparation on all shipments, 
and the proving up as to shipments and amounts of repara- 
tion due thereon be left until the questions of the reason- 
ableness of the rate or rates and whether or not reparation 
will be. awarded, have been decided. And each claimant for 
reparation under a decision that has been rendered must 


include all his shipments and claims in one complaint or 
statement. 


LEGAL LUMBER DECISIONS. 


Court Decides Against Band Saw Victim—Liability 
for Failure to Furnish Cars — Bridge 
Rights and River Privileges. 


TITLE TO TIES. 

A contract was made by S. and C., by which §&., in con 
sideration of certain supplies being furnished to him by C., 
agreed that he would sell to C. all the cross ties which he 
cut on his land, and to deliver them to C. at that place in 
the woods, the price to be paid by C. being 24 cents a tie 
Cc. furnished S. $17.80 worth of supplies and the same 
month §. delivered to C. in the woods 100 ties, which C. 
hauled and placed on the raikway right of way, but did not 
sell, as he claimed, on account of there being no immediate 
demand for same. C. never paid to §S. the balance of the 
purchase money, and S. soon sold the ties to a company, 
which paid for them. In an action of replevin brought by 
C. against the company for the recovery of the ties, the 
supreme court of Arkansas holds [Guion Mercantile Co. vs. 
Campbell, 121 Southwestern Reporter 164] that, under the 
evidence, the sale from S. to C. was complete, and the title 
to the ties was in C., so that he was entitled to judgment 
against the company. 


OBLIGATION TO FURNISH CARS. 


Having decided that by a contract a railroad company was 
obligated to furnish a lumber company cars upon the latter's 
spur track or switch, the United States circuit court of 
appeals, sixth circuit, says [E. E. Taenzer & Co. vs. Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co., 170 Federal Reporter, 
240] that the obligation imposed by the contract upon the 
railroad company was not to furnish cars whenever and in 
whatever quantities demanded. There was no provision for 
the furnishing of any specified number of cars, or at any 
specified times; much less an agreement that the lumber 
company should be the sole judge of the reasonableness of 
its own demands. The obligation imposed was, however, io 
furnish cars in necessary numbers and upon reasonable 
notice. A liability for failure to furnish cars must thus 
depend upon proof of special and reasonable requests by the 
lumber company, having in mind the reasonable demands and 
the proper conducting of the railroad company’s business, 
followed by an unreasonable refusal or failure on the part 
of the railroad company to comply with such special and 
reasonable requests. What cars were necessary and what 
notice was reasonable, and whether the railroad company's 
failures to furnish were unreasonable, were questions of 
fact in the case of each alleged demand. 


WHAT BOOM COMPANY MUST PAY FOR LAND 
ALONG TIDAL STREAM. 


In a proceeding brought by a boom company it sought to 
condemn certain lands lying adjacent to its boom grounds, a 
tidal slough, and a way along it for the convenience of its 
employees, the shore rights of the defendants, all of which 
it alleged were necessary to the prosecution of its enter- 
prise as a public boom company. The jury were instructed 
that, in estimating the value or damage, they must not take 
into consideration the special value to the company by reason 
of its necessity, but the market value. Nor should they take 
into consideration the value of the defendants’ property as a 
boom site. The waters of the river and slough in front of 
the defendants’ lands were navigable waters within the 
meaning of the law, and the defendants, by reason of the 
ownership of the lands abutting on the river and slough, 
would have no proprietary rights in any boom site furnished 
by the channels of said waters, and would not be entitled 
to have the value of such boom site considered in estimating 
the value of their lands, as their proprietary interests did 
not come below the line of ordinary high tide. The supreme 
court of Washington holds [Grays Harbor Boom Co. vs. 
Lownsdale, 102 Pacific Reporter, 1041] that these instruc- 
tions correctly stated the law. 


LIABILITY FOR LOGS SACRIFICED FOR BRIDGE. 

Granting that where a railway company had a bridge 
across a navigable stream used for the passage of rafts of 
logs and boats the railway company might more or less 
obstruct the stream when absolutely necessary to do it in 
order to repair its bridge, and might protect its temporary 
bridge from rafts or other craft using the highway, the 
court of civil appeals of Texas holds [Gulf, Colorado & 
Santa Fe Railway Co. vs. Meadows, 120 Southwestern Re- 
porter, 521] that the company did not have the right to 
carry its protection of its own property to the extent of 
destroying the rafts or other crafts, especially when that 
was not shown to be absolutely necessary, and that it could 
then do it the court refrains from deciding. It made no 
difference that the owner of the logs did not accompany 
them down the river when he was present at a point above 


the bridge and there assumed control of them. Wherefore, © 


a judgment for damages is affirmed for logs lost through 
the railway company under such circumstances entering 
upon such rafts and cutting them apart for the alleged 
purpose of preventing the destruction of its bridge. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE. 


A company engaged in the manufacture of lumber at 2 
point in Texas sold to a company engaged in the export trade 
a quantity of heavy pine lumber, to be delivered either in 
the water at Orange, Tex., or f. 0. b. cars at Sabine, Tex., 
at the option of the seller, which made the delivery at 
Sabine. '[he court of civil appeals of Texas holds [Texas & 
New Orleans Railroad Co. vs. Sabine Tram Co., 121 South- 
western Reporter 256] that the shipment was an intrastate 
one, governed by the rates prescribed by the railroad commis- 
sion of Texas, and not by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion tariffs.. ‘The court says that it seems utterly unreason- 
able to it to hold that the character of this shipment of 
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lumber by the owner from, one point in Texas to another 
point in the same state, there to be delivered to its own 
order, under a shipping contract which was completely per- 
formed by the delivery at the point of destination under the 
shipper’s contract, should be determined by the intention of 
the consignee as to its future disposition. 








CONCLUSIVENESS OF PRICE QUOTED FOR LIST. 

Where a prospective purchaser submits a list of the goods 
he purposes to purchase and asks the price for which the 
owner will sell such articles, and the latter submits a bid 
in the aggregate for the entire list of goods without setting 
out the price of each article, and the purchaser accepts the 
proposition and orders the goods shipped and thereafter 
receives and accepts the goods, the supreme court of Idaho holds 
{Vatum vs. Coast Lumber Co., 101 Pacific Reporter, 957] 
that the seller will not be allowed to recover a greater sum 
than that called for by his bid, on the ground that he made 
a mistake in computing the various prices and for that 
reason submitted his bid greatly below the price for which 
the goods should have been sold. 


NOT JUSTIFIED IN TRYING TO PICK UP BAND SAW. 

Where an- operator of a band saw was injured by it after 
it left the wheels, the supreme court of Missouri, division No. 
2, holds [Coin vs. John H. Talge Lounge Co., 121 Southwest- 
ern Reporter, 1] that he had no cause of action inasmuch as, 
obviously, when the saw left the wheels it ceased to revolve 
and fell upon the floor dead and to all intents and purposes 
harmless, if he had only by the slightest act thrown off the 
power, but instead of so doing he picked up the saw and 
attempted to throw it from him, and in so doing caused it to 
become entangled in the lower wheel, and thus drawn across 
his arm. It was certainly an unprecedented accident and a 
most unfortunate one, but it does not appear to the court 
that it was due to any negligence of the employer. 


A WONDERFUL RAILROAD. 


A Marvel of Railroad Eagineering—Constructed at 
a Cost of $30,000,000— Built Through 
the Appalachian System. 











BristoL, TENN., Oct. 26.—The accompanying picture 
shows W. M. Ritter, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Com- 
pany, with Thomas F. Ryan and a party of capitalists 
who are interested in the construction of the Carolina, 
Clinchfield & Ohio railroad, a new line through eastern 
Kentucky, southwest Virginia and western North Caro- 
lina, to the south Atlantic seaboard. The picture is 
taken in the mountains near Bristol, and shows the 
group ready for a ride through the wilderness which the 
road penetrates. 

This most remarkable railroad is a marvel of engineer- 
ing skill. It has cost $30,000,000 and is built in and 
through the Appalachian system at its roughest section. 
From Unaka Springs, Tenn., the road runs eight miles 
through the Noluchucky gorge and after following this 
stream forty-seven miles reaches the summit of the 
Blue Ridge, at Altapass, N. C., at an elevation of nearly 
3,000 feet above the sea level. After passing through 
the summit tunnel the wonderful loop road down the 
south side of the Blue Ridge affords a view of one of the 
finest pieces of railroad construction in America. This 
slope is so steep that in order to maintain the arbitrary 
low grade of one-half of one percent and overcome, in 
a distance of four miles, a vertical hight of 1,300 feet, 
it was found necessary to cut the road a distance of 
twenty miles over and through the ridges extending out 
from the main Blue Ridge, and for seventeen miles 
there are as many tunnels in as many miles. 

This railroad has cost as much as an average road 
1,000 miles long, though it is only 225 miles. The cele- 
bration of its completion from Dante, Va., to Spartans- 
burg, 8. C., was observed in that city October 29 last. 
It is being extended as rapidly as possible to Elkhorn 
City on the west and the seaboard on the east. The new 
road opens up a vast amount of virgin timber land in the 
lower Appalachians that has heretofore been almost 
inaccessible, 

\W. M. Ritter has extensive timber interests in and near 
this section, including eastern Tennessee, western North 
Carolina and southern West Virginia. 


NEWS OF_THE_RAILROADS. 


Shipments Congested Through Lack of Cars—Lum- 
bermen Interested in Alleged Railroad Com- 
bine Fight—Big Purchase of Equipment. 








EVANSVILLE, INp., Oct. 26.—Congestion of business is 
being caused by lack of cars. During the last two weeks 
there has been a daily shortage of about seventy cars. 
Many of the railroads have old cars on sidings in their 
yards and they are being taken to the repair shops as 
fast as possible to relieve the situation. Yellow pine 
dealers report that by the great amount of car repair 
work their business has been helped greatly, and the 
demand for yellow pine is better than for several weeks. 
During the last week the tonnage on the railroads to 
the South was equal to that of the corresponding period 
in 1907, the banner year for lumbermen in this section. 
The shipments north lacked but 20 percent of being up 
to the record of that year. ‘The roads have handled a 
great deal of lumber during the last month. 





CALIFORNIA SHINGLE MANUFACTURER CLAIMS 
RATE DISCRIMINATION. 

EvurEKA, CAL., Oct. 20.—The first session of the state 
board of railroad commissioners ever held in Humboldt 
county met last week. R. R. Smith, of Fortuna, ap- 
peared before the commissioners and made an informal 
complaint against the Northwestern Pacific Railroad 
Company, charging it with discriminating in the rates 
against him as compared to those charged other manu- 
facturers at points throughout the Eel River valley. 

Mr. Smith submitted a statement showing the rates 
charged by the railroad company for shingle shipments. 
On returning to San Francisco the commissioners will 
take Mr. Smith’s case up with the officials of the North- 
western Pacific and will attempt to arbitrate the matter. 





SOUTHWESTERN ASSOCIATION ANNUAL. 

Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 25.—The twenty-second an- 
nual meeting of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion will be held in this city January 25, 26 and 27, 1910. 
The convention-hall idea will be used again for exhibits 
of the manufacturers and wholesalers, with the excep- 
tion, however, of the business meetings of the associa- 
tion; these will be held at some nearby hall or theater. 
This matter will be decided upon later. 


_—_—_w 


RIGHT OF A FACTORY TO REQUIRE A RAILROAD 
TO PROVIDE A SPUR TRACK. 

LittLeE Rock, ArK., Oct. 26.—An interesting case in- 
volving the right of a factory to require a railroad com- 
pany to provide a spur track has just been carried to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission from Pine Bluff. The 
Imperial Wheel Company petitioned the state railroad 
commission to require the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern Railroad Company to construct a spur from 
the main line to its plant at Pine Bluff. The order was 
made but the railroad refused to comply, claiming that 
the state commission had no jurisdiction, as the ship- 
ments from the plant were interstate. 








LUMBER ROAD TO SERVE AS COMMON CARRIER. 

MELLEN, WIs., Oct. 26.—The Soo Railway Company 
has filed notice of an application for a rehearing before 
the railway rates commission in the matter of the order 
recently made by the commission for the opening to 
traffic of the railroad between Rib Lake and Spirit Falls. 

The facts in the case are that the Rib Lake Lumber 
Company, which has been operating the line, has ac- 
cepted freight from various parties and charged regular 
rates for transporting it, last year’s business amounting 
to several hundreds of cars. More than this, the road 
has not been used as a logging road for the last two 
years, but has been used for the hauling of freight for 
private parties, making it beyond question a common 
carrier. Further than this it will be pointed out that 
prior to the leasing of the Wisconsin Central to the Soo 
hundreds of families were located in Brannan and other 
towns along the line upon the direct promise that this 
road would be operated as a common carrier. It is also 
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a fact that the contract of the Rib Lake Lumber Com- 
pany with the Wisconsin Central calls for the operating 
of the lines as a common carrier, and this contract was 
taken cognizance of by the commission in making its 
former decision. The opening of this road, even by the 
running of but one train each week, will prove a great 
benefit to the country along the line, and will stimulate 
the opening up of some ot the best territory in Price, 
Taylor and Lincoln counties. 





BIG INCREASE OF RAILROAD MILEAGE IN 
MISSISSIPPI, 

NEw OBLEANS, La., Oct. 25.—The Mississippi Railroad 
Commission is preparing its report and official railroad 
map of the state, which will show 312.42 miles of rail- 
road completed and placed in operation since last year, 
the total mileage for the state having increased from 
3,759.56 to 4,072.08. The New Orleans Great Northern, 
Mississippi Central, Illinois Central and Yazoo & Mis- 
sissippi Valley roads have been the heaviest contributors 
of mileage. 





CAR FAMINE AT HAND. 

BRISTOL, TENN., Oct. 26.—The railroads in this sec- 
tion, including several of the largest trunk lines in the 
South, report a heavy increase in tonnage of late. The 
transportation equipment of the carriers is all in use, 
and a car famine will follow continued rapid improve- 
ment in business, in the minds of many prominent rail- 
road officials. The lines are receiving much new rolling 
stock, but by no means enough to keep pace with the 
increased demand for cars, especially trom the lumber 
manufacturers and coal operators and coke manufac- 
turers. There has been a remarkable increase in the 
volume of lumber and coal and coke shipment in this see- 
tion during the last sixty days. Several new lines are 
being built in this section, and their completion is ex- 
pected to relieve congestion of traffic that may occur 
by that time, on account of the heavy shipments in 
every line. 

The Southern, Louisville & Nashville, Virginia & South- 
western and other roads report that their transportation 
equipment is now practically all in service. 





RAILWAY COMBINE CHARGED. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Oct. 26.—Lumbermen in Columbus 
and vicinity are awaiting with considerable interest the 
fight waged against the Hocking Valley-Toledo & Ohio 
Central-Kanawha & Michigan-Zanesville & Western-Sun- 
day Creek combine. Suits have been filed by T. O. 
Crossen, prosecutor of Perry county, to oust the railroad 
corporations named for alleged violation of their charter 
rights because of the illegal combination. Suits are also 
pending in the Supreme Court to accomplish the same 
result. In addition a committee of minority stockholders 
of the Hocking Valley Railway Company are attacking 
the present management of the concern. 

As the Hocking Valley, which its allied lines connect 
from the lumber regions of West Virginia, Tennessee 
and Kentucky, lumber shippers believe that there may 
be changes in the lumber rate from the South before the 
matter is settled. 


CENTRAL SOUTH RAILROAD NEWS. 

NeEw ORLEANS, LaA., Oct. 25.—Citizens of Ellisville and 
Collins, Miss., are working hard to secure an extension 
of the Ellisville branch of the Mobile, Jackson & Kansas 
City railroad through to Collins. The branch from the 
main line to Ellisville is about seven miles in length and 
is said to be showing no profit over operation, whereas 
it is believed its extension through the rich timber ter- 
ritory to Collins would conyert it into a paying proposi- 
tion. 

The Richland Parish Central railroad connected last 
Saturday at Rayville with the Vicksburg, Shreveport & 
Pacific and the New Orleans & Northwestern. The new 
road is being constructed through the heart of the rich 
timber holdings of the Richland Lumber Company, which 
is putting a large sawmill plant at Rayville. 

The Frisco railroad has filed in the office of Missis- 
sippi’s secretary of state what is said to be the largest 
single purchase of equipment ever recorded in that state. 
The purchase is of the following rolling stock: Thirty 
locomotives, 1,000 steel coal cars, thirty-one steel passen- 
ger and combination coaches, 250 flat cars, 150 cabooses, 
three hoists and three 10-ton wrecking cranes. The total 
price is $2,650,000, of which $302,000 is to be cash on 
delivery and the remainder in semiannual installments 
over a 5-year period. Deliveries are to be made at St. 
Louis, to begin in thirty days and to continue over a 
period of eight months. 

J. W. Hudson, president of the projected Mississippi 
River Western railroad, announced at Hazlehurst last 
Saturday that a French syndicate has agreed to buy a 
bond issue of $6,000,000 at 81, subject to acceptance by 
the stockholders and directors of the railway company. 
Profiles and construction estimates have been completed 
and the provisional sales of its securities is believed to 
assure its construction. 

The Galloway Lumber Company, operating a plant at 
Grabow, Calcasieu parish, has incorporated the Anacoco 
Valley Railroad Company, with a capital of $25,000, to 
build a line through the former concern’s timber. 








A-Y-P-E GOLD MEDAL AND GRAND PRIZES 
AWARDED. 

The Clark Bros. Company, of Belmont, N. Y., with 
Pacific Coagt office at 715 White building, Seattle, Wash., 
was awarded one gold medal and five grand prizes cover- 
ing its exhibit at the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition. 
The ma¢hinés receiving the grand prize, which is the 
highest award, were: Clark band mill, sawmill carriages, 
power set works, twin engine steam feed and lath and 
lath bolter. The Clark live rolls received the gold medal. 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Pacific Coast Pine Manufacturers’ Third Quarterly 
—Capital City Meetings — Coming Atlantic 
Waterway Convention at Norfolk. 





November 1-2—Special meeting Louisiana State Forestry 
Association, New Orleans. 

November 5—Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion, Young's hotel, Boston, Mass., annual meeting. 

November 17-18—House of Ancients and Supreme Nine of 
Hoo-Hoo, Chicago. 

January 12-13—Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Indiana, Claypool hotel, Indianapolis. 

January 12-13-14—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Lincoln, Neb., Lincoln Auditorium. 

January 18—Union Association of Lumber Dealers of Ohio, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania and Kentucky, Columbus, Ohio. 

January 25-27—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

January 26-27—Tri-State Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Evansville, Ind. 

January 27-28—Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburg. 

February 16-18—Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association, La 
Salle hotel, Chicago. 

February 18-26—Third Annual Cement Show, Coliseum, 
Chicago. 

March 1-5—Northwestern Cement Products Association, 
St. Paul Auditorium, St. Paul, Minn. 


Association of 


Association of 





WESTERN PINE MANUFACTURERS’ QUARTERLY 
MEETING. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Oct. 23.—The third quarterly meet- 
ing of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association will 
be held in this city Tuesday, November 2, beginning at 
10 o’clock a. m., at which a large attendance is expected. 
There are many reasons why there should be a full at- 
tendance at this meeting, among which is the final 
disposition of the freight rate and reparation cases and 
an arrangement will be made to have the bonds can- 
celed. Other topics will be past experiences in market- 
ing stock and means of extending market boundaries to 
meet the requirements of increased production and the 
manufacture and sale of odd lengths. A discussion of 
grades by inspectors, graders and all interested lumber- 
men on the day following the general meeting. The 
board of trustees and the bureau of grades will meet on 
this occasion and plan to inspect the big mill of the 
McGoldrick Lumber Company. In urging the lumbermen 
to attend the meeting Secretary R. A. Kellogg says: 

According to the late reports, prosperity and optimism is 
everywhere prevalent in the East, and past history seems 
to warrant the belief that it will rapidly work its way west. 
We now really have little cause to complain, but a full dis- 
cussion of the opportunities to do better can not fail to have 
a beneficial result. 

In accordance with the annual custom the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association is sending out blanks 
to all its members to ascertain the prevailing wages in 
woods operations during the winter. The information 
when received will be tabulated and sent out for com- 
parison. 

The high, low and average f. o. b. mill prices prevail- 
ing for the week of October 9 have been secured by the 
association, and the interesting list is as follows: 

AVERAGE PRICE RECEIVED DURING WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 9. 


F. O. B. Mill. No. re- 
High. Low. Average. port. 
2x4” to 2x10”—16’........ $11.75 $10.50 
4x4” to 8x8”—16’......... 12.75 10.50 11.47 
6” No. 1 boards S2S—16’... 28.00 25.00 27.11 
8” & 10” No. 1 boards, S28S— 
DO sbvorscacesnes enees 28.75 26.00 26.70 
12” No. 1 boards, S2S—16’.. 30.50 28.75 29.96 
6” No. 2 boards, S2S—16’... 22.00 15.75 20.11 
8” & 10” No. 2 boards, S28S— 
er Pe Orr 19.50 16.50 18.19 
12” No. 2 boards, S2S—16’.. 21.50 17.75 20.25 
6” No. 3 boards, S28S—16’... 13.50 11.00 12.10 


8” & 10” No. 3 boards, S28S— 
BE a hcaceia ie ea ae ae ea 15.00 11.50 13.47 


@ 
_ 
@ 
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12” No. 3 boards, S2S—16’.. 16.00 12.75 14.82 
No. 4 voards, all widths and 

err eee 0.00 7.50 
B select and better yard stock, 

_  POORA ES eRPRa 53.00 39.00 47.06 
C select yard stock, S2S.... 42.00 34.00 37.72 
D select yard stock, S2S.... 30.50 26.75 29.50 
C and better factory rough.. 39.00 33.00 36.81 
OS SS eee reer 30.00 26.75 27.80 
Se 2 ae er 20.75 17.50 19.65 
SE GP eee ee 7.00 13.50 14.75 
B and better siding........ 24.00 23.00 23.28 
COREE 64.0:3,0 nae maeKKeeeeS 22.00 21.00 21.43 
DEE cried sienna eeewues 17.50 15.50 16.71 


The association is making an estimate of the amount 
of stock on hand in the mills of the Inland Empire, and 
the report when issued will include white pine, western 
pine, larch, fir, cedar and all common dimension stuff for 
larch fir, white or western pine. The report sheets are 
being sent to the mills by Secretary Kellogg, and it is 
expected that the completed report will be ready by the 
middle of November. 





EVENTS OF LUMBER TRADE INTEREST AT THE 
NATIONAL CAPITAL. 


WasuineTon, D. C., Oct. 25.—This city during the 
coming winter will be the center from which will radiate 
influences that will extend to the farthest confines of 
the entire nation. One of the most important projects 
afoot is the deepening of the Atlantic waterways; and 
the second annual convention of the Atlantic Deeper 
Waterways Association is to be held in Norfolk, Va., 
November 17 to 22, to which excursions will be run from 
this city and President Taft will by his presence lend 
additional importance to the meeting. The climax will 
be reached in the annual convention of the National 
Rivers & Harbors Congress, which will be held in this 
city December 8-10. 

On November 16 will be held the convention of the 





National Demurrage Association for the consideration 
of the proposed demurrage rules, to which the subcom- 
mittee of the Interstate Commerce Commission has given 
so much time and study since the meeting in this city 
last spring. 

Following closely on this will be the second annual 
meeting of the Southern Commercial Congress, December 
6 and 7, at the New Willard hotel, when every effort 
will be made to further the interest and advancement of 
the South, and to attract attention to its many and 
varied resources. Secretary Nagle has stated that he 
regards the questions to be considered at this congress 
of inestimable importance, not only to the South but to 
the entire country. This congress will be attended by 
prominent representatives of southern industries and en- 
terprises, among whom will be John H. Finney, secretary 
of the Appalachian National Forest Association, one of 
the moving powers back of the movement covered by the 
Southern Commercial Congress. 


GULF COAST EXPORTERS. 


Association’s Aid to Shippers’ Interests — Rules 
Adopted in the Interest of Classifica- 
tion—An Important Proposition. 





MosBILeE, AuA., Oct. 26.—With a view of bettering trade 
conditions, doing away with claims and securing satis- 
faction for all concerned, miller, exporter and buyer, the 
Gulf Coast Lumber Exporters’ Association, with head- 
quarters in this city, has begun a fight for uniformity 
of grades in lumber. 

Fully 1,000,000,000 feet of lumber are exported from 
the Gulf coast every year. Of this amount 400,000,000 
feet are sent to South America and the remainder to 
European countries. Prior to the arrangement of a uni- 
form classification by the association all kinds of trouble 
was encountered. Claims poured in from all quarters. 
Business was injured. As the new classification is be- 
coming used more and more the troubles are fast dis- 
appearing and members of the association hope that 
when it becomes the standard all over the coast claims 
will be a thing of the far, far distant past. 

The following are the general rules adopted by the 
association for classification: 

No. 1. The term “resawn lumber” shall include all wood 


goods sawn on four sides, and the following general rules 
shall apply to all such, except sawn timber. 

No. 2. All resawn lumber must be sound, well manufac- 
tured, full to size, evenly sawn, square butted with saw, 
square edge unless otherwise specified; free from red heart, 
unsound, loose and hollow knots, worm and knot holes, 
through splits and through shakes. Sap stained lumber 
shall not be considered unsound. 

No. 3. Unless otherwise specified, lumber shall be 10 feet 
and up long. 

No. 4. In the measurement of dressed lumber, the width 
and thickness of the lumber before dressing must be taken, 
less than one inch thick being considered one inch. 

No. 5. When the term “percent” is used, reference is made 
to pieces ; for example, “80 percent free from defects’ means 
that eighty of every hundred pieces shall be free from 
defects. 

No. 6. The limitation as to size and number of knots 
refers to the best face. In the measurement of a knot the 
average diameter must be taken. The distribution of knots 
need not be proportioned, that is, one knot to each 6 feet 
or fraction thereof means that a piece 24 feet long may have 
four knots anywhere in the piece, and not one knot in each 
separate 6 feet. In the limitations as to size, num- 
ber and percentage free of knots, no account shall 
be taken of knots one-third (or less) of the diameter 
of the maximum knot allowed in the grade, provided that 
knots covered by this exception do not exceed the maximum 
diameter of % inch. 

No. 7. In dimensions wane allowed may be anywhere on 
the corner and need not be continuous, but the aggregate 
must not exceed the total allowance. The larger dimension 
of the piece must be taken in the calculations of wane. 
Wane shall be measured across its face. 

No. 8. In the provision as to bright, lumber shall be con- 
sidered bright if the discoloration is such that it can be 
eliminated by reasonable dressing or planing. 

No. 9. The enumerated defects herein described admissi- 
ble in any grade are intended to be descriptive of the lowest 
pieces such grades may contain. 

No. 10. Center is the pith and core of the log. 


Regarding the objects of the association respecting the 
trade and its position relating to classification, Secretary 
J. O. Elmer says: 

The purpose of the association is to promote the interest 
of all exporters of timber and lumber along the coast and 
also to secure a uniformity in grading. 

This last object is very important and is one on which we 
are forever working. The classifications which we have 
adopted are becoming used more and more and the result is 
that claims are disappearing. We hope that when the rules 
are finally put in use by all lumbermen in general and 
others interested that claims will be heard of no more. 

As to the intention of the organizations to establish agen- 
cies in Europe, Mr. Elmer said the idea was at present 
being worked on. This important proposition, which, if 
adopted, would advertise Mobile all over the world, will 
be taken up at the next meeting of the association, which 
will be held in about two months. Mr. Elmer expressed 
himself as being confident of the promulgation of the 
new plan. 


STATE CONVENTION OF HOO-HOO. 


Lirtte Rock, ArK., Oct. 26.—Vicegerant E. L. Rogers, 
of the central district, together with Junior Hoo-Hoo 
J. C. McGrath, is pushing the plans for the January 
convention of Arkansas jurisdiction of the Concatenated 
Order of Hoo-Hoo. Already about thirty local applica- 
tions are in for initiation at the winter meeting, which 
is expected to combine the features of a big initiation 
with those of a business meeting and state convention. 
Details of the program will be announced soon. 





ASSOCIATION NEWS. 


Recent Meetings of Lumber Organizations at Vari- 
ous Points—Foretaste of Business Benefits 
from Fraternal Intercourse. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 26.—The first fall meeting oi 
the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis for this year, held at 
the Hotel Gayoso Saturday afternoon, was largely at- 
tended. Luncheon was served for fifty. W. L. Cren 
shaw presided and reviewed briefly what had been done 
by the directors of the organization since the cessation 
ot the semimonthly meetings for the summer, He told 
how powerful the influence of the club had been in the 
tariff fight and in saving a portion of the duty which 
formerly obtained on rough lumber under the Dingley 
schedule. 

President Crenshaw also told of the highly enjoyable 
picnic and boat ride given during the summer to the 
members of the club and their wives, daughters, sweet- 
hearts and friends, and he did not overlook mentioning 
the game on the diamond between the team of the 
Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis and that of Indianapolis, 
by which the former strengthened its hold upon the title 
of champion of baseball, so far as lumberdom is con- 
cerned. President Crenshaw also referred to the death 
of two members of the club during the summer months, 
H. P. Wheeler, of J. W. Wheeler & Co., Madison, Ark., 
and George B. Zearing, of the Stoneman-Zearing Lumber 
Company, DeValls Bluff. He expressed extreme regret, 
and said that the committee on resolutions would have 
fitting memorials to present. 

Secretary Thompson made a satisfactory report of the 
financial affairs of the club, stating that it had paid all 
of its debts and still had money in the bank. He stated 
that the club. came out even on the baseball game with 
Indianapolis. 

President Crenshaw was authorized to appoint dele- 
gates to attend the annual convention of the National 
Rivers & Harbors congress, which will be held in Wash- 
ington December 8-10. ; 

James E. Stark, chairman of the river and rail com- 
mittee, reported that the incline of the Illinois Central 
near the Monconnah yards was about completed and that 
the officials of the company had asked that the lumber- 
men make a trip of inspection. The incline is not as 
extensive in its facilities as the club would like. Mr. 
Stark also reported that the Union Railway Company 
would build an incline, and he also stated that the Rock 
Island-Frisco system has the same matter under con- 
sideration. They are anxious for a guaranty of a cer- 
tain amount of business, but Mr. Stark and his associates 
do not regard this as feasible, though they have assured 
the officials of the road that if the incline is built they 
have no doubt that it will, in time, prove a profitable 
investment. 

Mr. Stark stated that he was in receipt of a com- 
munication from the secretary of the Uniform Ocean 
Bill of Lading Association, an adjunct of the National 
Lumber x xporters’ Association, asking the club to join, 
but he stated that, as the club had already adopted the 
uniform bill of lading proposed by the National Lumber 
Exporters’ Association, his committee would make no 
recommendation in the matter. 





MONTHLY MEETING OF TRUSTEES OF PACIFIC 
COAST SHIPPERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Oct. 23.—The board of trustees of 
the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association held its regular 
monthly meeting in the offices of the Pacific Coast Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association on the afternoon of Octo- 
ber 20. The meeting was called to order and a committee 
previously appointed to meet with the other Coast associa 
tions to formulate universal terms of sale made its re- 
port. The secretary reported that practically all mem- 
bers of the association had put themselves on record as 
being in favor of the proposed terms. F. A. Traill moved 
that the terms, as adopted at the joint conference, be 
approved at this meeting and recommended that they be 
adopted by this association. 

W. B. Nettleton reported for the committee on gov- 
ernment of sales made to the consumer in this city. The 
following resolution was offered by Col. H. S. Stine: 


Respect Rights of Retail Dealers. 


Resolved, 'That it is the sense of the board of trustees oi 
the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association that the members of 
this association should respect the rights of the legitimate 
retail dealer to the extent of not handling, selling or dis- 
tributing to contractors or builders any lumber or lumber 
products of the kind usually carried in stock by retail 
dealers. This rule not to apply to manufacturers in whose 
regular operation lumber is a large factor, railroad compa- 
nies or contractors where engaged on government, municipal, 
railroad or dock work. 

The secretary reported that he had received a favorable 
report from a large percent of the members of the 
association, in response to an inquiry as to whether they 
would approve of a resolution similar to the above. 

The committee appointed to meet with the Washington 
Shingle Grading Association at a meeting held in 
Everett September 23, reported that the mill grading 
rules were amended slightly and that the grading asso- 
ciation had sent these grading rules to the trade and had 
them published in the trade journals. 

The secretary made his report on collections and the 
financial standing of the association, and stated that 
the amount of claims received by his office was not de 
creased any on account of the collection charges, this 
being an assurance that the collection bureau would be 4 
success. 

W. H. Oliver, chairman of the rate department com- 
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mittee, reported that this committee was getting out a 
schedule of prices that would be issued shortly and 
mailed to the members. 


Fidelity of Lumber Champions Appreciated. 


The question of odd lengths of flooring, ceiling etc., 
was brought up but it was decided not to take any 
action on the matter, as the question was really one for 
the manufacturers to handle, and that if the manufac- 
turers insisted upon furnishing odd lengths, wholesalers 
would have to buy stock according to these rules. The 
following resolution was offered by Col. H. 8. Stine and 
a lopted: 

Resolved, That the board of trustees of the Pacific Coast 
Shippers’ Association, of Seattle, appreciating the fidelity 
ind intelligent effort of the Pacific coast representatives in 
Congress to safeguard the interests of their constituents 
during the late special session of Congress, as particularly 
shown by their untiring and effective work on behalf of an 
adequate tariff protection for our lumbering interests, and 
iceling that only due to their commendable and faithful at- 
tention and persistent effort at the request of this associa- 
tion, under date of March 19, was a 50-cent duty on 
shingles made possible, desire by these resolutions to con- 
yey to each of the said representatives their profound 
thanks and unanimous vote of confidence, and request that 
their secretary send a certified copy to Hon. Samuel H. Piles, 
Hon. Wesley L. Jones, Hon. W. E. Humphrey, Hon. Miles 
Poindexter and the widow of the late lamented Hon. Francis 
W. Cushman. 


In Memoriam. 


Colonel Stine also offered the following resolution, 
which was duly adopted: 

Resolved, That since an allwise Providence has seen fit 
to remove from the activities of life our fellow citizen, the 
Hon. Francis W. Cushman, who for years was so closely 
identified with the affairs of this state; who was most 
active and prominent in the development of its resources 
and interests; who was faithful‘ and true during adversity 
and prosperity ; whose manhood was of the highest possible 
standard and worthy of the emulation of the young men of 
this nation; whose service to his state and the nation he 
loved so well warranted the acclaim of all the people— 
whose wonderful accomplishments, rare ability and abso- 
lute honesty endeared him to the hearts of all who were 
so fortunate as to know him personally and whose death 
caused the nation to bow its head in the most sincere and 
intense grief, the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, of 
Seattle, through its board of trustees, by these resolutions 
desire to convey to the bereaved family of our deceased 
friend their heartfelt and profound sympathy, and its sec- 
retary is hereby instructed to transmit to the widow of Mr. 
Cushman a copy of the same, properly engrossed. 

The board of trustees then sat as a court of appeals 
to hear four cases that were appealed from decisions of 
the board of arbitration, after which the meeting ad- 


journed. 
ON OO 


THIRD QUARTERLY MONTANA LARCH & PINE 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

KALISPELL, Mont., Oct. 23.—Upon invitation of the 
Dawson Lumber Company, Libby, the third quarterly 
meeting of the Montana Larch & Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association was held at its plant October 12. The meet- 
ing was well attended from the Flathead district and 
all present were royally entertained by the members of 
the Dawson company. In order that the visiting mem- 
bers might have ample time in which to inspect the plant 
and logging operations the business session was held the 
evening betore, followed by a banquet. ’ 

The party inspected the ten miles of logging road 
by special train, and noted with much interest the 
work of the skidding donkey recently installed, which is 
the first one to be operated in this section. After re- 
turning from the inspection of woods operations another 
business meeting was held in the company’s office, and 
suitable resolutions were adopted by the association ex- 
pressing to E. W. Doe, C. Dawson and A. H. Burns, 
nembers of the Dawson Lumber Company, hearty ap- 
preciation for the kindly reception and hospitality shown. 





VEHICLE AND IMPLEMENT DEALERS IN THIRD 
ANNUAL CONVENTION. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 27.—The third annual con- 
vention and exhibition of the Tristate Vehicle & Imple- 
ment Dealers’ Association opened in this city Monday 
morning last in the Armory on Freeman avenue, where 
the association has held its meetings and conventions 
since its organization three years ago, and which has now 
grown too small to accommodate the increasing number 
who desire to attend the meetings and exhibit their 
product. The meeting this year was remarkable in that 
the attendance has almost doubled that of any other 
meeting. In addition to the convention there is also 
an exhibit of vehicles, harness, implements and automo- 
biles that surpasses any show of its kind ever held by 
that trade. It is exclusively a private exhibit for dealers 
only and it is estimated that at least $750,000 of business 
will be done. The display last year did over $500,000 
worth of business. There are about 170 exhibits. The 
automobile is taking a prominent part in the exhibit, and 
there are quite a number of fine displays. Dealers say 
that the auto is rapidly finding favor with the farmer. 

On Tuesday a session of the association was held in 
one of the parlors of the armory, which was ‘‘execu- 
live,’? and admission was limited strictly to members 
in good standing and who were wearing membership 
huttons furnished by the association. Addresses were 
made by the president, and reports by the secretary and 
treasurer. Committees were appointed, reports were read 
from delegates to the National Fertilizer convention; 
report was made by the committee on revision of the 
‘onstitution. There were addresses by the representa- 
tives of the National Federation of Dealers’ Associations. 

Wednesday morning at 9:30 a. m., the meeting of the 
association was held in the parlors of the Havlin hotel. 
The exhibition was closed in order to secure a full at- 
tendance. The manufacturers, jobbers and dealers and 
travelers joined in the meeting. The following papers 
were read: : 

‘The National Federation,’’ by 4 representative of 


this organization; ‘‘The Reciprocal Adjustment Bu- 
reau; Its Aim and Methods,’’ by the secretary; ‘‘Some 
Desired Improvement in Dealers and Their Manner of 
Doing Business,’’ by the manufacturers; ‘‘Changes in 
Manufacturers’ Policies that Will Benefit the Dealers,’’ 
by the dealers; ‘‘Some Suggestions for Improvement in 
Both These Factors as Born of Our Experience,’’ by 
the travelers; ‘‘Why an Advance in Price for 1910?’ 
These papers were followed by a general discussion. 

On Thursday there will be held a meeting in the 
parlors of the armory and a general discussion of the 
reports of officers will be had. 

The sessions of the convention are all executive. 
There will be a meeting on Friday at the Havlin hotel 
which is open to all. The exhibition will continue the 
entire week. 

There are about 1,000 dealers in the city in attend- 
ance, and about 1,500 more are expected. Several are 
registered from as far west as Oklahoma, while most 
come from the South. The officers of the association 
are: T. H. Elder, president, Kenton, Ohio; John C. 
Schultz, first vice president, Wooster, Ohio; H. A. Low- 
rey, second vice president, Leitchfield, Ky.; F. J. Geis, 
third vice president, Brookville, Ind.; George W. Young, 
treasurer, Eminence, Ky.; P. T. Rathbun, secretary, 
Springfield, Ohio. Directors, Fred O. Neutzel, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; L. W. Kattmann, New Knoxville, Ohio; W. 
M. Hunter, Versailles, Ind.; G. P. Wagner, Jasper, Ind. ; 
I. H. Steiner, Sterling, Ohio; Matt Bean, Winches- 
ter, Ky. 


DUTY ON PULP CONSTRUED. 


All Mechanically Ground Wood Pulp From Any 
Province in Canada Except Ontario and Que- 
bec Shall Be Admitted Free of Duty. 





WasuHineTon, D. C., Oct. 20.—September 27 the col- 
lector of customs at Detroit, Mich., wrote a letter to the 
customs division of the Treasury Department, in which 
he stated that he has been collecting duty at the rate of 
one-twelfth of one cent a pound, under paragraph 406 
of the tariff act of August 5, 1909, upon mechanically 
ground wood pulp produced from pulpwood cut in On- 
*tario, whether that wood was cut on crown or private 
lands, and he asked for further instructions than those 
contained in the department’s letter to the collector of 
customs for Ogdensburg, in which the following state- 
ments were made: 


The proviso to paragraph 409 prescribes, in part, that 
if any province forbids the exportation of wood for use in 
the manufacture of wood pulp, there shall be imposed upon 
printing paper when imported either directly or indirectly 
from such province an additional duty of one-tenth of one 
cent a pound when valued at 3 cents a pound or less. 

The records on file in the department show that Ontario 
prohibits the exportation of wood pulp cut on crown lands, 
and you are therefore directed, in addition to the regular 
rates of duty upon printing paper provided by paragraph 
409, to assess duty at the rate of one-tenth of one cent a 
pound upon all printing paper valued at 3 cents a pound 
or less produced from pulpwood cut on crown lands in that 
province. 

Printing paper valued at 3 cents a pound or less im- 
ported from Quebec, if manufactured from pulpwood cut on 
the crown lands in that province, should be assessed with 
duty at the rates provided in paragraph 409; additional 
duty at the rate of one-tenth of one cent a pound, and a 
countervailing duty equal to the export duty of 25 cents a 
cord imposed by Quebec, and as a careful examination nas 
disclosed the fact that approximately four cords of pulpwood 
are required to produce a ton of printing paper, 35 cents 
countervailing duty should be collected upon each ton of 
printing paper. 

In this connection, your attention is invited to the first 
proviso of paragraph 406, which provides in part that 
mechanically ground wood pulp shall be admitted free of 
duty when imported from any country, dependency, province 
or other subdivision of government, which does not forbid 
or restrict in any way the exportation of printing paper, 
mechanically ground wood pulp or wood for use in the 
manufacture of wood pulp. 

As Ontario does prohibit the exportation of pulpwood, 
mechanically ground wood pulp. imported from that province 
should be assessed for duty at the rate of one-twelfth of 
one cent a pound under paragraph 406. 

Mechanically ground wood pulp produced from pulpwood 
cut on crown lands in Quebec should be assessed with the 
regular duty of one-twelfth of one cent a Pa under para- 
graph 406, and the countervailing duty of 25 cents a cord, 
ihe equivalent of a cord of pulpwood being the short ton of 
2,000 pounds. 

Chemically ground wood pulp imported from Quebec 
should be assessed with the regular duty provided by para- 
graph 406, also with the countervailing duty provided by 
the said paragraph on the basis of 25 cents a cord, the 
equivalent of a cord being 1,400 pounds of chemical wood 
pulp or sulphite. 


The department now states that it was not intended in 
the advice given in the above letter to direct the assess- 
ment of duty upon mechanically ground wood pulp pro- 
duced from pulpwood cut on private lands in Ontario, 
but as it appears that the instructions in the letter 
quoted above have not been clearly understood, the de- 
partment deems it advisable to more fully state its posi- 
tion in regard to the assessment of duty upon pulpwood, 
wood pulp and printing paper imported from Canada. 

As the records on file in the department: do not show 
that any province in Canada except-the provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec impose any export duty on or pro- 
hibit the exportation of pulpwood, wood pulp or print- 
ing paper, all mechanically ground wood pulp imported 
into this country from any province in Canada except the 
two mentioned above, should be admitted free of duty 
until otherwise directed. 





CANADIANS UNABLE TO COMPETE WITH 
UNITED STATES IN SOUTH AFRICAN 
PINE DOOR TRADE. 


Toronto, ONt., Oct. '23—The weekly report of the 
Canadian Department of Trade & Commerce states that 


H. R. Poussette, Canadian trade commissioner at Durban, 
South Africa, is making an effort to induce some of the 
best Canadian lumber exporting concerns to take an in- 
terest in that market. One of the largest ones there, he 
states, has cabled an order for pine doors, and if quota- 
tions can compete with the United States a steady inter- 
course should be established. An unfortunate prejudice 
against Canadian doors and lumber had its foundation 
several years ago in shipments of very inferior quality. 
Importers have favored United States goods for that 
reason. 

It is suggested that a practical way for Canadian 
exporters to keep in touch with the South African mar- 
ket is to supply the larger commission houses which have 
branches in South Africa with quotations. A very large 
business exists for lumber, ceiling and flooring boards 
and pine doors. The principal houses are C. Amsincke 
& Co., Arkell & Douglas, Peabody, and Crossman & 
Sieleken. 

The department is making special efforts to push 
Canadian trade abroad and has adopted a new project 
for that purpose. It is preparing an index of manu- 
facturers and exporters who are desirous of extending 
their trade abroad. Circulars have been sent out to 
manufacturers and others, asking their codperation. They 
are requested to furnish detailed lists of their goods, 
which will be forwarded to the trade commissioners 
abroad and will be available when inquiries are made 
of the department. 





STEAM SKIDDING IN CANADA, 


Canadian lumbermen are adopting the methods of 
United States lumbermen and putting in steam skidding 
machinery of the type used on this side of the border 
er but properly modified to suit their different condi- 
ions. 

In Ontario there is a vast wilderness country in the 
north, which, until the last few years, was known to few 
except the Indian or trapper. Of this region the coun- 
try about Cobalt is now known for its silver and other 
ores. From there westward it stretches in similar ap- 
pearance for several hundred miles, a rough and rugged 
land with rocks and cliffs and boulders outcropping on 
the numberless hills; hills that before the glacial age 
had steep cliffs on either side, but which the ice planed 
somewhat smoother on the northerly slopes, and with the 
debris formed dams, creating the thousands of ponds 
and lakes that now occupy a quarter of the country. The 
timber in this vast region is now of second growth. 

A century and a half ago a tremendous fire swept over 
the country, consuming every tree and shrub, and in 
places even burning the soil to the rocks below. The 
second growth is mostly of trees of light seeds blown in 
by the wind and consists of birch, spruce, poplar, norway 
and white pine. They since have grown well, made soil 
for themselves and so are now of a size and quality to 
compare with those of other provinces and well fit for 
the saw mill. 

The shortage of white pine elsewhere has attracted the 
attention of many large lumber companies, including 
American lumbermen from such places as Menominee, 
Saginaw, Bay City and Detroit. Operations at first were 
easy as they were conducted along the streams and lakes, 
Timber was logged cheaply. But on exhausting this 
first supply and working back among the rocks, cliffs 
and boulders the difficulties increased rapidly, the log- 
ging became expensive and much stumpage was found 
which, both financially and physically, was impossible to 
secure with the older methods in use. This increase in 
operating cost has in general become so great that the 
region in general now undoubtedly presents the most 
difficult logging in the world. When it is considered 
that logs at the mill frequently cost $13 a thousand feet, 
exclusive of stumpage, and that $10 a thousand feet 
will closely approximate the average cost of logging the 
region by the methods used, it is surprising that the 
exploitation was attempted at all. 

The solution has now, however, apparently been found 
by one of the largest operators there, the Eddy Bros. 
Company, Limited. This company has been well known 
in the United States in the past for its operations in 
the Saginaw valley. It has installed an overhead or 
Lidgerwood skidder and steam device, which will bring 
the logs from the mountain sides or tops, through the 
air, to the streams or roads below. Its operations are 
therefore entirely independent of ground obstructions 
and it will secure logs from any place where a man can 
go. This skidder is a modification of that used by most 
of the southern cypress operators. The great saving it 
will make in operative cost, as demonstrated from its 
initial working, while a great advantage, is probably 
second in importance to the fact that there is practically 
no stumpage which it cannot secure. These two facts 
taken together make it seem probable that it will, in 
that region at least, revolutionize the old style methods 
of logging. The Bathurst Lumber Company, H. Cargill 
& Son, of Cargill, Ont., and the Serpent River Logging 
Company, Massey, Ont., are also among the large oper- 
ators who are putting in these skidders. 





BERKSHIRE LUMBER DEALERS AT BANQUET. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 23.—The Berkshire Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association recently gave a banquet at Greenock 
inn, Great Barrington. Among those present were: 


W. B. Parmalee, North Ad- Charles D. Butler, Pittsfield. 
ams. W. T. Butler, Pittsfield. 

J. A. Temple, North Adams. C. H. Mattoon, Pittsfield. 

F. EB. Moore, Williamstown. T. W. Henry, Pittsfield. 

Frank Palmer, Great Barring- Charles K. Ferry, Pittsfield. 
ton. W. W. Baldwin, Lee. 

F. G. Ferry, Pittsfield. George D. Knox, Lee. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Importance of the Dealer in a One-Yard TTown—Competitors Who Stick and Those Who Let Go—Getting in with the Car- 
penter Not to Be Despised—Value of the Inventive Faculty in Business, 























“The telescope has opaque glasses.” 


WHAT A LONESOME TOWN IT WOULD BE! 


At a small junction town that boasts of 300 popu- 
lation I left a train on a road running south for one 
that was going west and there being a two hours’ 
wait I walked up to a little yard a couple of blocks 
from the station. It wasn’t much of a yard, the stock 
not being worth more than $5,000, I should think, and 
the improvements, minus the ground which was rail- 
road land, not more than a half of that many hundred. 

This dealer had a tale of woe, that was told in a 
mild manner, however. ‘‘I am surrounded by yards,’’ 
he said. ‘‘North, south, east and west of me there 
are yards. This is not a rich farming country, and 
the town trade amounts to no great sum. A little 
building for a restaurant up there by the depot went 
up this year, a small house was built, which includes 
everything excepting repairs. Last year a brick store 
was built, and the hotel was remodeled at an expense 
of $400. Volume of my trade? I can’t place it at 
more than $9,000, and that is stretching it all it will 
stand. I have thought sometimes that I would get 
out of here, but I have lingered from year to year, 
but I know the undertaking is a lost cause.’’ 

This dealer was not more than a 4-inch gun, but 
perhaps of ample caliber to fit the place. He said 
when he talked to his neighbors to the effect that he 
should have a half of the territory between him and 
them they laughed at him, and told him he didn’t 
carry sufficient stock to warrant any such thing. Judg- 
ing from appearances they knew their man when they 
were approached on the subject. With some men in 
that yard the neighboring dealers would sit up and 
take notice of what was said, else at this pivotal point 
prices would be made for the whole six of them—but 
that is another story. That man, fortunately, never 
will do it. The telescope with which he tries to survey 
the lumber field, if he ever does, has opaque glass in 
it. He knew nothing of the workings of the retail 
associations and his place was absolutely void of lum- 
ber literature of any description. 

As my train pulled out for the West I thought what 
a lonesome little town it would be if that dealer should 
close out his business. If when any of the 300 people 
wanted a board, a piece of dimension, a fence post, a 
few bundles of shingles, a sack of cement they were 
obliged to go from six to ten miles for them. The 
little lumber yard would be missed. They would then 
appreciate what a yard is worth in a town. 

At a glance it can be seen that this dealer is doing 
a very mediocre business in profits as well as in 
volume. If it is assumed that he makes 15 percent 
on his sales of, say, $8,000, his gross profit would be 
$1,200. Seven percent on his stock investment, which 
he could get on his money were it out of his yard, 
would be $350, deducted from the gross amount would 
leave $850, and in turn deduct from this amount his 
taxes, insurance and incidentals and the net income 
from the business would be knocked down to about 
$700. Yet it is not for me to say that he could earn 
more elsewhere, or in any other line of business. The 
main thought to me was that the little yard would be 
missed. 

A town could get along better without a lumber 
yard than without a grocery or meat market, as 
people must eat whether they buy lumber or not. Not 
infrequently building and repairs are postponed for 
years, but the stomach will not withstand any such 
foolishness as that. Yet in many towns in the East 
there is not such a convenience as a yard. I was in 
Dalton, Mass., a town of about 4,000 population, in 








which Senator Crane has the contract for making all 
the paper used by the government in banknotes, and in 
it there wasn’t a yard, the nearest one being a few 
miles distant, at Pittsfield, where C. 8. Ferry & Son 
have one of the best sheds in that state. When looking 
at a map in the office of a dealer in Springfield, I said, 
‘«There is Chicopee, a city of 20,000, four miles out, I 
must go out there.’’ ‘‘Not if you are after lumber 
yards, as there is none there,’’ he replied. And so I 
might go on and on naming towns in the eastern 
states that are without yards. 

In the West, if a man wanted a board and had to 
hitch up and drive several miles for it he would call 
it a queer state of affairs. And often I meet lumber- 
men who think that later on the same conditions will 

















“He would have been on top of me in a minute.” 


rule in the West; that the small yards will go and 
the lumber business be done from distributing points. 
Maybe it will, I do not claim to be able to look any 
farther into a quarry than the rest of you, but I 
think I know pretty well that it will not be so long 
as the retail associations are holding their own as they 
now are. Do away with these associations and you 
would see the big fish dive for the little ones and eat 
them up, as has been done in the East. 


THEIR WORST COMPETITORS. 


There are competitors, good, bad and ‘indifferent. 
The dealer who has a good one should feel grateful, as 
thereby he avoids worry, friction and, oftentimes, the 
necessity of working for nothing. 

The question, ‘‘Who was your worst competitor?’’ 
has been asked several dealers, and answered in vari- 
ous ways. I wish it understood that in this sense 
‘‘worst’’? is not associated with bad, vicious alone, 
but with disastrous as well. Perhaps it would have 
been as well to put the question, Who has been your 
most disastrous competitor? 

It was said by one dealer that the worst competitor 
he ever had was in some respects one of the best a 
man could have. This sounded paradoxical and was 
explained as follows: ‘‘He was the worst because 
he outclassed me and held my end of the business of 
the town down to a minimum. He didn’t get the 
business by cutting prices, as he was a price-getter, 
and I knew him too well to attempt to swell the 
volume of my trade by slashing things. If I had 
attempted that I know he would have been on top of 
me in a minute. We both made money but he three 
times as much as I did for the reason that he sold 
nearly three times as much stuff. He was a trade 
getter. He had the faculty of getting business and 
holding it. I once broached the matter of making 
some sort of a division, but it wouldn’t go. He said 
he thought a man was entitled to all the business he 
could get honorably, and if in that way I should get 
all the business of the market he would be the last 
man to grumble. O, yes, he was as honorable as the 
day is long; no one could find any fault with him 
about that.’’ 

Having operated a yard in this town for five years 
this dealer sold out and located elsewhere. He said 
the next time he avoided having as a neighbor a man 
with whom he thought he could not compete. ‘‘If I 
could have my way,’’ he said, ‘‘I would be in a town 
in which all the lumbermen were about of the same 
caliber in a business way. I wouldn’t want any giant 
as a competitor, neither would I want a pigmy who 


was unable to get business and who because he couldn’t - 


get it was all the time thinking he ought to have it.’’ 

It is not every man who would take his own measure 
as this one did. Scattered over the country are deal- 
ers who are having the light end of the trade, and I 








never before have heard one of them say that it was 
owing to his inferiority as a business man. I have in 
mind a town in which there are three yards, the com- 
bined sales amounting to about $125,000, one dealer 
doing not more than $25,000 of this total, and he is 
disgruntled through and through. Simply a glance at 
the situation would solve the problem. The two 
dealers who are doing the bulk of the trade are good 
business men and the third would lack much of rank- 
ing as such, and he is charging his shortcomings up to 
his neighbors instead of shouldering them himself. It 
is not a good symptom in a man when he has not the 
discernment to understand his limitations, All men 
are not in the same class any more than all hosses 
are. If a 2:40 hoss could talk and was bound to go 
into a race with the 2:10 class it would be said that 
he had a fool head on him, 


Conducting Business Along Ancient Lines. 


It was said by another that his worst competitor 
was a concern that is doing business in a way that 
would not dovetail with the ideas of many of you. 
This is a well known firm and the following deserip- 
tion will be recognized by more than one reader of this 
department. As men the members of this concern 
grade A 1. Not a dealer who has ever competed with 
them has been heard to say a word against them. In 
the pioneer days of the lumber business the head of 
this concern came from the East and from the first he 
was exceedingly prosperous. The country was new, 














“Better put the mceney into cattle.” 


lumber was required in large volume, the friendliness 
and honorable dealings of the lumberman made friends 
and without doubt he sells lumber today to the grand- 
children of tle grandparents to whom he sold when 
he first opened his yard. The firm of which this 
veteran dealer is the head is rated at $25,000, but the 
— agency lacks about $975,000 of hitting the 
mark, 

This dealer never acknowledged the need of money, 
and it is thought that his outstanding accounts would 
easily foot up $100,000. His many farmer customers 
are well-to-do and it is understood that the last thing 
that need worry them is the paying of their lumber 
bills. If a barn or house bill is sold the builder is 
told to pay when he can. When a customer has pro- 
posed to settle his bill the dealer has been known to 
tell him that he would better put the money into 
cattle and feed them for the market. It is not known 
that in the state in which this dealer resides there is 
another whose business methods are the same. 

Educated as they have been in this channel the 
customers of this dealer know no other way, and no 
other yard has been able to any extent to pull them 
away from the old place. If any competitor should 
think it advisable to attempt to get this trade by 
slashing prices I have no doubt he would tackle a 
job that would last him a lifetime. It requires no 
great knowledge of the retail trade, or of business in 
general, to understand that this dealer sets up hard 
competition. 

A Banker as a Competitor. 


‘*T never want it hotter than I had it for two years 
when an irresponsible fellow who was backed by a 
sbanker started in our town,’’ was remarked by 2 
dealer. ‘‘For some reason this banker got sore at the 
two yards in the town and concluded he would take 
a hand in the retail business himself. About the 
time he made the start he talked around town about 
what an outrageous profit the lumbermen of the town 
were making, and from the way he spread this idea 
abroad one would think he was going at the work as a 
sort of philanthropist to prevent the dear people from 
being robbed. 
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‘“My neighbor and I laid our heads together and 

said we would give him a run for his money. He 
opened with prices and immediately we advertised 
lower ones. He dropped and we dropped again. It 
was two against one and we played the game against 
him to the queen’s taste. We had good reason to be- 
lieve that he was not worth more than $30,000 in his 
own name, and as he made this money with his head 
over the desk figuring interest we were of the opinion 
he was not anxious to lose much of it. The stock- 
holders in the bank were the business men of the 
town and a few farmers, and we worked on these as 
much as we could, by dropping a word here and there, 
and getting it dropped, that the old man was getting 
out of his wading as a money maker, believing they 
would not countenance such action. I remember a 
farmer stockholder who was having a bill for a big 
barn figured. He first went to the banker’s yard, 
then to both the others and both I and my decent 
competitors knocked the spots off the prices he already 
had. I told him how much less than cost the figures 
| gave him were, and told him that the new yard 
certainly was losing money right along. It was not 
long after this that the farmer sold his stock in the 
bank. ’ 
‘“‘T don’t know how long the fight would have 
lasted if the man in charge of the banker’s yard had 
been a decent fellow, but he wasn’t. He was full of 
every trick that he could be up to and lost all con- 
fidence that at first the lumber purchasers had in him. 
We learned these tricks and were not slow to talk 
about them. When we learned that he had made a 
misrepresentation we told of it. All this time my old 
neighbor and I held together like twins. Often we 
would consult to devise some fresh scheme. At the 
end of the year we each were in a hole several hundred 
dollars, but our determination to beat him out never 
waned. We went at it the second year with more 
fervor than before and at the beginning of that year 
issued a price list that must have caused the old 
banker to heave a sigh. Our neighbors in the adjoin- 
ing towns didn’t like it, but we told them we wished 
them all well, but we were going to run out the new 
yard if it took ten years to do it. 

‘*At the end of twenty-three months the banker ap- 
proached my neighbor and asked him if he wouldn’t 
like to buy his yard. My neighbor told him he was 
not at all anxious to, but he would if the figures were 
right. We put our heads together again and concluded 
we would buy the stock at a discount of $1 a thousand 
from the wholesale list and would give nothing for the 
improvements, which didn’t amount to much anyway. 
Jump! Say, jump! You could hear the old man’s 
coattails snap when he said it was a bargain. We 
divided the stock between us, and then began rebuild- 
ing our trade, which under such conditions is not the 




















“You could hear the old man’s coattails snap.” 


easiest thing in the world to do. It is easier at any 
time to tear down than it is to build up.’’ 


Other Disastrous Competition. 


‘*The worst competition I ever was up against was 
a saw mill,’’ another dealer remarked. ‘‘And I didn’t 
have much sympathy for myself, for I ought to have 
known better. The saw mill had for years done the 
trade of the town, but I argued that as the manu- 
facturers couldn’t sort up a bill as it ought to be, 
a yard that could do this would find favor. There was 
where I was mistaken. On general principles I 
couldn’t compete with the mill, and there was no use 
talking. The people who wanted lumber would go 
to the mill for it, and buy of me what they couldn’t 
get there. My trade was mighty small and I stood 
it for a year and quit. To judge from my experience, 
any man who is wise will never set up alongside of a 
saw mill, for if it is so disposed it will do the bulk 
of the business in spite of him. The majority of buy- 
ers, unless they are educated up to something better, 
will buy their lumber where it can be had the cheap- 
est, regardless of the condition it may be in. And it 
cuts too much out of the life of a man to educate 
people. ’? 
‘*My worst competitor? let me see,’’ said a dealer. 


‘‘T can’t say that I have had any particularly tough 
competition, but the toughest was from a carpenter 
who started a yard, but as it lasted only six months 
it didn’t count. He did not have much money of his 
own, and as his credit was not such as to inspire con- 
fidence to an extent that he could get any one to assist 
him financially in the undertaking, he fell down.’’ 
‘*The worst competitor I ever had I have now,’’ 
another dealer remarked. ‘‘He is a good enough fel- 
low, but if it was to save his neck I doubt if he could 
find it in his heart to ask a reasonable profit. Or- 
dinarily he pitches prices too low, and then if he 
doesn’t think he will get the bill he will drop a notch 
lower. For a jag of stuff that he sold the other day 
for repairing a shed out in the country he got just $2 
a thousand advance, provided the man who bought it 
didn’t, lie, and he pretends to be so good a man that 
he ought not to. I have about concluded that he was 
born that way. It would be $1,000 well spent if I 
could jack him up to the necessity of getting better 
prices, and while he has taken it good naturedly when 
J have spoken to him about it, he has not reformed.’’ 
Illustrations which prove what before has been said 
in this department, namely, that if a dealer has a good, 
square competitor he can not prize him too highly. It 
was once remarked to me by a dealer, ‘‘I am indebted 
in large part for all I have to my competitors.’’ I 
thought this was good enough to repeat to one of his 
competitors, and it seemed to please him. It is a part 
of my religion that when a man is doing things right 
to tell him so, instead of holding my tongue and send- 
ing flowers when he is dead. He can not know about 
the flowers, but a word of appreciation may add some- 
what to the pleasures of life. That good competitor 
of yours will put money in your pockets, and if he is 
not a good competitor he will prevent its going there. 


THE VALUE OF THE CARPENTER’S GOOD WILL. 


It has cost the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a good many 
dollars to publish and circulate all I have said in 
regard to the benefit that will accrue to a dealer by 
snuggling up to the reliable carpenters of his town, 
and as long as I stay on the job it will continue to add 
to the expense of the paper, as to me it is a vital point. 
I believe I could keep on writing until midnight with- 
out exhausting the expressions of my appreciation of 
the wisdom of the dealer who aims to make the car- 
penter his friend, and the advantages which may be 
derived from this friendship. I bear this in mind 
right along, though there are readers of this depart- 
ment who prefer to be told of the experiences of their 
colaborers in the different sections of the country to 
my mere opinion on various subjects, as then they 
know what the men are doing and saying who are 
actually shoving boards, while in my case I am a sim- 
ple scribbler who is roaming over the country, wear- 
ing diamonds and living high, picking up all the ideas 
I can from a thousand-and-one different sour¢ées—still 
wearing diamonds and living high. Hence, when a 
retail dealer talks and says a thing that appeals to me 
as being of an educational character I listen with 
all the ears I have, and pass it along to you through 
the medium of these pages. 

Here is the experience of a dealer that is worth 
putting on record. It was told me by a man whose 
father, now dead, was prominent in lineyard circles, 
and who himself is interested in yards. I wish every 
time that the name of every dealer who is quoted in 
this department could be given, but if it were there 
would be a jolly hubbub every week. I don’t know 
how much of a row it would create between dealers 














“T listen with all the ears I have.” 


in certain towns. I am told numerous things and asked 
never to repeat them in a way that would lead to 
identification. I don’t want to kick up any rows, 
still, when hiking as much as I do, if I couldn’t pick 
up some things that are not lying around on the sur- 
face I would resign, if I were not kicked out before, 
and go on the Chicago Great Western railroad that is 
being double tracked from Chicago to Oelwein and get 
a job shoveling gravel. 

In a town visited I learned of the rather measley 
methods of a dealer and told his competitor that some 
day I should take them as a text. That it might not 


be recognized locally it lay in cold storage more than 
six months, and at an association meeting last winter 
the decent dealer of the town winked me into a corner 
and said that when the article appeared he called his 
neighbor’s attention to it, and after reading it he 
remarked that it was a mean cuss who would act like 
that, not knowing it was himself who was being shot 
at. It may be that not all of us know when we are 
mean. 

The story of this lineyard dealer ran as follows: A 
farmer was going to build a house and having the 
trade-away-from-home bug under his hat, he sent for 
estimates to a mail order concern, The prices were 
low, as yours would be if you furnished the grade of 
material that is furnished by so many of these catalog 
houses. A carpenter, called Nic, for short, was to do 
the work, and when he looked over the specifications 
he said to the farmer, ‘‘ That is not the door you want; 
you want the Morgan door.’’ Don’t you think the car- 
penter knew that the mail order house could no more 
furnish the Morgan door than it could deliver its 
goods by flying machine? Catch the Morgan company 
selling doors to the cat houses! 

Farther along in the specifications Nie said, ‘‘ You 
don’t want that; you want such-and-such numbers in 
the Carr, Ryder & Adams catalog.’’ Don’t you think 
Nic knew that the catalog house could no more get 
goods from the factory of Carr, Ryder & Adams than 
it could jump across the foul Chicago river? And 
don’t you think all this time Nic was harking back 
to the dealer with whom he was on friendly terms 
in his own town? 

The man who was to build had faith in the judgment 
of Nic, and the home dealer sold the bill. It is hardly 
necessary to go farther into details regarding the 
transaction. The dealer who can not learn a lesson 
from the recital is as blind as a bat and as deaf as an 
adder. 


THE DEALER WHO HAS NO INVENTIVE 
ABILITY. 


That is the text I want to talk on this time. We 
know how much the world is indebted to its in- 
ventors. What if there had been no inventors of 
sawmill machinery, planing mill machinery, locomotives 
and cars for logging roads, steam donkeys, we wouldn’t 
be earning our living as easily in the lumber business 
as we are today. We might be making lumber with 
the whipsaw, and as it would be courtesy for us to 
take the under position a half of the time if the saw- 
dust didn’t make us weak eyed we would be in good 
luck. 

Then what if the sewing machine, the printing press, 
the typewriter, the reaper, the automobile, even the 
little lucifer match had not been invented? What if 
telegraphy and electrical appliances had remained in 
the womb of time? As we look at it now it would 
have been a sorry old world—yet as to this we do not 
know exactly. We might have been as happy as we 
are now. I believe we would have lived longer, as 
there would have been less incentive for us to rush 
ourselves into the grave. 

In a small way invention is as necessary in our 
business as in a large way it is to the big world. Every 
improvement in business methods is an invention— 
somebody invented it. 

Within 100 miles of where the click of my little 
Dutch typewriter probably is keeping the man in No. 
17, the next room down the hall, awake, a dealer is 
sleeping soundly provided he is well, has no worry on 
his mind and went to bed as early as they generally 
do in a country town. 

About four years ago this dealer bought a yard 
which I saw in about a week after he had taken pos- 
session. This yard was poorly enough arranged—I can 
tell you that with my hand up. The man who sold 
it was not onto his job as a retail lumberman, On one 
side of the shed there was dimension in the bins in 
both ends of it. The team loading could get 2x4-12 in 
one end, and if 2x6-12 was wanted the team could back 
up, or go out into the yard, turn around and come in 
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“You don’t want that!” 
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again There is no occasion to ask a soul of you why 
there should be this distribution of dimension, as I 
know not one of you could give a good reason for it. 
There had been other juggling of stock when placing 
it. One open bin, on the first floor, was used for the 
storage of sash and doors. The shed alley was neither 
cindered nor graveled—just plain, common soil that 
had been pulverized by the tramp of horses and the 
grinding of the wagon wheels. I remember saying 
to the new owner that it was a pretty tough looking 
proposition, but the answer he gave has gone from 
me. If he had had the yard right along I should not 
have made this remark, as I should have thought it 
would be a reflection on his ability as a stock keeper. 

Three years later I passed through this section, and 
I will be hanged if at this yard a thing had been 
cnanged for the better. If there had been any im- 
provement I couldn’t detect it. There was the same 
old dirt alley floor, the same distribution of dimen- 
sion, the same wretched way of caring for sash and 
doors. I asked the dealer if he had been rushed with 
business and he said that in the last year he should 
say not. This question was asked not knowing but he 


had been so busy he could not improve the place. 
Time had hung on his hands. Evidently the way his 
predecessor had managed was good enough for him. 

I have in mind another yard that changed hands. 
Things were not so badly run down at the heel as in 
the first named yard, but they were bad enough. The 
first thought of the man who bought it was to im- 
prove things. He said he wouldn’t be found dead 
with such a looking yard on his hands. The piles 
were changed for convenience in loading, and nearly 
every foot of the stock was repiled. The shed alley 
was planked, the shed was painted and the driveway 
in the yard was graveled. I also saw this place before 
the changes were made and after they were made, and 
in appearance it looked to have increased in value 
$1,000. 

The question of a yard selling to better advantage 
when it was in good shape was brought up, and the 
dealer remarked that if he had in view the selling of 
a yard the first thing he would do would be to put it 
in applepie order. ‘‘When a yard is in good order it 
gives it a look of prosperity,’’ he said. ‘‘It would 
be like well grooming a horse when it was taken to 


market. Any man who wants to buy a yard wants the 
worth of his money, and no yard shows for what it 
is worth unless it is in good shape.’’ 

There is a wide chasm, between these two dealers, 
One has no inventive ability in business matters and 
the other has. One has no eye for method and 
the other has. One classes with the grocer who pevr- 
mits the flies and worms to overrun his fruit and suga: 
bins, and the other with the merchant who is alive to 
the eternal fitness of things. 

All over the country there is this difference in the 
dealers, not so marked in contrast, but a difference. 
There are good methods and poor methods, which re 
sult in good profits and smaller profits. And when the 
final word is said, which result in giving a dealer a 
good standing with the other business men of the 
town, or a reputation that wabbles like a new born 
ealf, 








GREAT PROBLEMS OF THE RETAIL TRADE. 


Contest on Relations with Contractor Closes November 15 — Careful Handling Big Factor in Problem — Pocket Ripsaw and 
Lathe Helps One Concern—Fruit Boxes Afford Outlet—Resawing into Short Lengths Makes Salable By-Product. 


How do you gain and retain the confidence and trade 
of the contractors in your locality? 

What special inducements have you found it neces- 
sary to make in order to keep their business? 


The contest in which the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
offers three prizes for the best letters written to the 
editor of this publication on the subject of the rela- 
tions between the contractor and retailer will close 
November 15. 

If you have not already sent in your letter, now is 
the time to do so. 

For the best letter on the subject of the contractor, 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will pay $15; for the second 
best letter it will pay $10; for the third best letter it 
will pay $5. 

Write us and let us know what your experience has 
been in handling the contractor business. Do you treat 
their credits just like any other credits, or have you 
found it necessary to make special concessions? 

Is the contractor trade more desirable or less desira- 
ble than other trade? Whichever it is, why? 

There are many interesting questions you can ask 
yourself concerning this branch of the business, and a 
letter based on your own experience and ideas will be 
of great interest and value to the retail lumber trade 
at large. 

Just sit down and write a letter on this subject of 
contractors; it may win a prize. Anyway, it will aid 
your brother retailer and will help you to get a clear 
grasp of this subject. 

Remember, the contest closes November 15. The 
prizes of $15, $10 and $5 will be awarded for the most 
practical letters on this question. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this week continues the 
publication of letters having to do with the utilization 
of refuse lumber. They have been selected at random 
and cover many interesting phases of this problem. 


“Handle the Stock Carefully.” 

The breaking of lumber in a retail yard should be reduced 
tv a minimum by careful piling and careful handling. By 
careful piling 1 mean two things: First, the placing of 
strips or cross pieces one directly above the other so that 
the pressure on each board or plank in a pile comes in 
exactly the same spot on each board or plank. In piling 
6-4 or thinner there should be at least three crossers in 
mixed lengths up to 16 feet. If all 16 feet or 16 feet and 
longer, there should be four crossers. Second, care should 
be used to see that a bunch of short stuff is not piled 
together with a few widely separated 14- or 16-foot pieces 
sticking out the back. Even if these ends do not break 
they are almost sure to get black and warp badly. If any 
stock is piled up in the second deck (when Mr. Saley isn't 
looking) and an extra man can not be spared at the time of 
loading to pass it down, it should not be dropped to the 
bare ftioor of the alley, bat dropped on a bag filled with 
sand or straw. This will keep the ends from breaking and 
chipping of. No matter how much care is exercised there 
is bound to be more or less breakage in a yard. A piece 
may have a weak knot or a rotten streak that will cause it 
to break at the first touch. In a general way instructions 
should be given all hands in a retail yard to handle the 
stock as carefully as possible consistent with reasonably 
yuick and good work. 

What dealer has not been called upon many times to sell 
. small piece of board or scantling and even heavier stock? 
Yoesn’t this generally happen when he is busy with much 
nore profitable business? To meet this demand why not 
have a special bin, in the front part of the yard, where it 
can be seen, in which all the broken pieces of stock can be 
piled? Every piece should be trimmed to even or odd feet 
trom, say, 2 to 7 feet long. The boards kept in one pile 
and the heavier stock in another pile in the same bin. A 
round price could be charged, say, from 10 to 25 cents, de- 
pending on the size. This would please a class of cus- 
tomers who only want a small piece of lumber and who 
feel that the dealer is “doing them’’ when he tries to sell 
them a 10- or 12-foot board when they want only 2 or 3 
feet. The customer also has an opportunity to select some- 
thing near his wants from the bunch of odds and ends. At 
the same time the dealer is making a profit on stock that 
otherwise would be wasted and saving precious time. The 
trimmings and stuff that will not answer any purpose should 
be thrown in one pile or, better still, a box. When the pile 
is large enough or the box filled it can be used in the mill 
or sold as kindling wood. 

The dealer, by following out the above idea, keeps his 








yard neat and attractive in appearance and reduces the 
risk of fire; the latter being to my mind of the greatest 
importance. Y. PINs, 
Charles M. Betts & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Credit to Mr. Saley.”’ 

Warped, twisted and split lumber accumulation we do 
bot have. We have a ripsaw and a turning lathe which we 
run with a 5-horsepower electric motor which take care of 
that kind of stuff and make it yield a profit instead of a 
loss. Anything that will not make a piece of lattice, a 
porch baluster or a lath will make kindling wood, so we 
lose nothing. 

We are at present working up some low grade lumber and 
waste pieces imto boxes for. a greenhouse—all of this ma- 
terial is %-inch thick and some of it as short as 54% inches. 
We do not want to give ¢redit to Mr. Saley for our outtfit, 
for we had it before he began to preach “pocket ripsaws,”’ 
but if more would follow his advice there would be less 
loss from the kind of material in question and it would 
cease to be a problem. N. A. FRENCH & SON, 

Kalkaska, Mich. 


“Sell It to Good Advantage.” 

I manage to sell all the refuse lumber that accumulates 
in my yard to good advantage. What I cannot sell for 
sheathing, short dimension, and blocking, I work up into 
sidewalk lumber and brick pallets and firewood, and the 
sawdust goes to the meat markets for their floors, leaving 
no waste. JOSEPH GUSSENHOVEN, 

Havre, Mont. 





“No Trouble Disposing of Such Material.’ 


This is not a very serious question with us. We cut all 
such pieces in 6-foot length, for fence posts, and where 
they are wider than 2/4 inches. We have a ripsaw run 
with gasoline power that we rip the larger pieces into 
2/4 inches, or if 2/10 inches we make them 2/5 inches. 
We have no trouble whatever in disposing of such material. 

Fk. W. Gaunt LUMBER COMPANY, 
Alton, Kan. 


“Put in at a Reduction.” 

“What do you do with broken, warped or otherwise refuse 
lumber that accumulates in your yard?’ My answer is, do 
not let it accumulate. ‘To prevent it, according to my idea, 
is not difficult. I have made a practice of disposing of 
such material as it appears in the pile. In loading from 
the shed or pile, when you have a customer who wants 
that kind of material, I suggest that as he is using such 
stuff I will put in a warped, crooked or otherwise damaged 
piece at a reduction and almost invariably dispose of it on 
the spot at a better price than if it were to be dropped at 
the side of the pile and allowed to warp more. 

This, of course, applies to the customer who is present. 
If a teamster is putting on a load and if objection is raised 
in settlement I settle as best I can and am satisfied to know 
that the stuff is out of the yard and have got something out 
of it. H. N. KUINEFELTER, 

Basin Lumber Company, Moore, Mont. 


“We Make Fruit Boxes.” 


Regarding what we do with our warped, broken and cull 
lumber, will say we are in one of the best fruit counties 
in the world,-therefore there is great need of fruit boxes 
for shipping purposes. 

We make fruit boxes out of a great deal of this kind of 
lumber and find that we are able to get first cost out of it. 
We put all cull boards, 2x6, 2x8, 2x10, 2x12, into this 
material, and as there is a great variety of sizes we are 
able to work up nearly everything down to a piece %x1-12 
inches. Will say, however, that thus far we have not been 
able to turn off all our 2x4 culls, but think that we will 
be able to do so by next year. We are now cutting up our 
2x4’s for surveyor stakes, 114x2-14 inches; these are put 
up in bundles of twenty-five and sell for 30 cents a bundle. 
We also get out bridging of about the same size and sell 
for 1% cents apiece, as there is more work to it. All clear 
that is ripped during this process we save for pickets, for 
which we get $3.50 a hundred. Kindling wood at $1 a load 
claims the balance. 

We have about 10,000 boxes which we have made in the 
last three years, for which we expect to get about $650. 
While we do not be it we come out whole on the box 
proposition, we dogbelieve that we make first. cost of the 
material, and as 4 mill’ only runs on this work when 
times are dull, and during the winter, we figure that we 
get back considerable of the labor expenditure. 

We have discovered a new use for all our 2-inch culls, and 
that is for bracing boxcars when loaded with fruit boxes. 
This takes 2x6 or 2x8, about 4 feet long for uprights and 
2x4’s from 12 inches to 24 inches for bracing. A car re- 
quires about 100 feet, so you readily can see that we will be 
able to get away with a great deal of material in this way. 
We were too late this year in making our bid to the fruit 
growers’ association, but have made, a bid for next year’s 
business low enough, we think, to get the business. 


I. C. Hatt, 
The Grand Mesa Lumber Company, Delta, Colo. 


“Cut Into Shorter Lengths.” 

To dispose of broken, warped and otherwise refuse lumber 
my plan is to cut such pieces of material into shorter 
lengths. This should be done as soon as the car is un- 
loaded, if they are found to be broken in car or in handling, 
and as rapidly as they accumulate on the piles. 

Have a handy place tor short length stuff, even if you do 
not make a practice of handling it in cars. I carry all that 
my trade will take of the short lengths, especially in di- 
mension pieces. 

A crooked 24x20 often can be made into two 10-foot 
pieces or, failing in that, can be cut into shorter lengths. 
I try to get these into even lengths, but have a few 5 and 7- 
feet. In making sales I learn what my customer is going 
to do with the lumber, and if he is going to use it in shorter 
lengths than his bill specifies I get him to take these in- 
stead of the longer. 

A long board with a broken end or corner is treated the 
same way. 

I am always ready for the man who asks for a 2x4x10 
and who at the same time tells me that he “only needs 6- 
1oot,”’ but presumes that he will have to buy a 10-foot piece. 
He is agreeably surprised to find just what he wants, even 
though he pays about as much as for the 10-foot piece. 

I presume that this is nothing new to the readers of the 
AMERICAN LUMGERMAN, but if it is done now there will 
be no accumulation of cuils to discredit the piles and the 
problems of what to do with them and how to dispose of 
them will both be answered. E. D. WHITESIvE, 

Long-bell Lumber Company, Columbus, Kan. 


“Might Be Called a Byproduct.”’ 

We believe this question of waste material to be one of 
the most troublesome in the mill business, and one of the 
most difficult to handle economically. It has been brought 
vividly to our attention that this waste material might be 
obviated by employing an experienced stock man to do the 
cutting up etc. ‘Lhe main opposition to this is, does it pay? 
Would not the expense of hiring such a man more than 
offset the waste in material, and also cause delay in getting 
the material ready for the workman? In a business such as 
ours, where there is a great deal of specializing, we believe 
that it would. 

During the last few years, we have kept what might be 
called a “clutter hole,” or room into which is packed all 
cutup material that may at some time be utilized. All 
cutup material of no value is at once thrown into the fire- 
room to be burned. 

When the accumulation of this waste material becomes 
excessive, we work it up into quick-moving specialties which, 
by being made in large quantities and out of practically 
valueless material, can be sold at a low price, and yet 
something netted on the investment. This might be called 
a byproduct, and any return that may be obtained there- 
from is better than throwing it away or burning it. 

This can be made to apply to our condition as, fortunate- 
ly, we have always been able to make fuel enough to supply 
our boilers. 

The waste hardwoods we sometimes sell to furniture 
manufacturers at a fair price. 

The waste material in general can not always be con- 
sidered a loss. It depends upon the cause of the waste 
It may be caused by the following three sources: 

A. Poor judgment of workman. 

B. Poor material, caused by a poor purchase. 

Cc. An order which, by its requirements must necessarily 
caus@ a waste. In this latter case the order would be 
made to pay for the waste, hence no loss. 

Solutions to A and B. : 

1. Employ intelligent men and be square with them. 

2. Carefulness in buying both as to price and selection. 

3. Keep a constant watch over it yourself. 

We have pictured this matter as it has appealed to us in 
our business only, and we shall be most interested to know 
how other firms deal with this important matter. 

SMITH & RUMERY, 
Eugene C. Smith, Treas., Portland, Me. 


“Mill Solves the Problem.” 


Owing to the fact that we have put. in an up-to-date 
laning mill, we no longer have refuse or warped lumber 
ying around our yards. We have found that the planing 
mill has saved us this great problem, and has also helped 
us to secure other business, and in fact has been of great 
material benefit. We are therefore not in the market for 
the $10 prize, for which we would like to compete, but as 
we are so-glad that we have solved the problem, we must 
defer that pleasure. Ep. StEVES & SONS, 

San Antonio, Tex. 


“All Lumber Under Cover.” 


We do not have much broken, warped or refuse lumber 
about our yards. When a piece is broken it is at once cut 
to a salable length and the piece made to have the appear- 
ance of having been bought in that length, and the scraps 
or ends from 2 to 22 inches or more long go into the 
kindling pile. Warped boards we usually first try to warp 
back and if they will not work we cut them into salable 
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strips, or if finish they are sent to the mill to be run into 
some kind of moldings. We -have all our lumber under cover 
and these two questions are very small problems with us, 
so we cannot write you the most practical and interesting 
letter on the subject. 


L. F. FEHLBISEN, 
Fehleisen-Rosacker Lumber Company, Boone, Iowa. 


“Stock Under Cover.” 


We endeavor to keep accumulation of broken and warped 
y otherwise refuse lumber at the very lowest possible min- 
im. Yet with all the care we can exercise we do get 
some of it. When stock shows up in such condition that it 
can not go into the grade to which it belongs, we put it by 
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itself and use it for bridging, stakes and such other lines 
as we can work it into. In this way our loss from this 
source is very small. 

In the first place, we regard the lumber business as being 
worthy of just as much attention and just as much care as 
any other branch of trade. If you visit a dry goods store 
or clothing house you will find at times the counters covered 
with stock that has been shown to customers or prospective 
customers during the day, but before the help leave for the 
yd these goods are all back in shape, ready for the coming 


ay. 

We have endeavored to install the same principle into the 
retail lumber business which we conduct in this city. We 
have our stock all under cover. Our building, 100x350 feet, 
part two stories and part double decked, is floored all 
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through. This is swept at least once a week and oftener if 
necessary. By this system of caring for stock we keep it 
from out of reach of the elements. Neither sun, rain nor 
snow is able to get at it. 

The writer’s connection with the retail business covers 
a period of nearly thirty years. At one time he had 
charge of a large retail establishment in which practically 
everything was exposed to the elements, and by that expe- 
rience he profited. In conducting business on his own ac- 
count he has tried to profit not only by the experience of 
others but by the introduction of his own ideas into the 
work. He believes the day is not far distant when every 
man who conducts a retail lumber business will carry his 
stock under cover. Tue BacuntTet LUMBER COMPANY, 

Canton, Ohio. 
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STRIKING FEATURES OF 


American Enterprise in Mexico—Passing of the 


A GREAT MEXICAN OPERATION. 


Hiram C. Smith, general manager of the lumber de- 
partment of the Mexico-Northwestern Railway Company, 
with hearquarters at Madera, Chihuahua, Mex., was in 
Chicago this week on business. This company, in which 
Dr. F. S. Pearson, of New York; E. D. Kenna, formerly 
of Chicago, and Mr. Smith are the principal stockholders, 
has recently purchased the mills of the Madera Land & 
Lumber Company, at Madera, and will operate them in 
connection with important railroad interests. 

The Mexican-Northwestern Railway Company, in addi- 
tion to the mills named, has bought the Chicago & Pa- 
cifie railroad, the Sierra-Madera & Pacific road and the 
Rio Grande, Sierra Madera & Pacifie road, in all about 
400 miles of trackage. The new company is engaged in 
building 100 miles of new road to connect the old Chi- 
huahua Pacifie and Rio Grande, Sierra Madera & Pacific 
roads, and when the extension is made will be able to 
operate over its own rails from Madera to El Paso, Tex., 
connecting with all of the national railways in Mexico, 
on the one hand, thereby reaching all parts of the re- 
public, and putting it into touch with the markets of 
the United States on the other. 

The Mexico-Northwestern Railway Company, by this 
purchase, acquire two mills at Madera with a combined 
daily capacity of 500,000 feet of lumber. One of these 
mills began operations October 25, and the other will be 
put into operation about December 1. In connection, 
there is a box factory with 100,000 feet a day capacity 
and a modern planing mill. These are already in opera- 
tion. In addition, the company will equip a sash and 
door factory, the building for which is already up. The 
entire plant is modern and complete in every detail; the 
saw mills are two double band mills, and the box plant, 
planing mill and sash and door factory are operated by 
electricity. The company owns between 15,000,000,000 
and 20,000,000,000 feet of timber, almost exclusively 
western white pine of high quality and very similar to 
the white pine of the United States. 

A tie mill has been erected and there is already avail- 
able a treating plant, where the ties will be creosoted, 
witha capacity of 2,000 ties a day. 

The Madera interests when in full swing will repre- 
sent a very large operation. Mr. Smith, who will have 
charge of the lumber department, was formerly president 
of the Pacific Lumber Company, of San Francisco, Cal. 





PASSING OF A PENNSYLVANIA LUMBER LAND- 
MARK. 

After seventy years of activity, the old Newton 
(Pa.) water mill of the Wheeling & Dusenbury Lumber 
Company has been closed down, but not dismantled. 
This mill was built by William Wheeler, Edward M. 
Gregory, Henry Van Bergen and William E. Wheeler, 
son of William Wheeler in 1839. These four pur- 
chased a half interest in 1,500 acres of land and a 
waterpower saw mill located at Newton, Pa., in 1837. 
The mill then operated was replaced two years later 
with what was held to be a large, modernly appointed 
plant, equipped with two sash saws and one gang saw. 
The successor of these interests, now known as the 
Wheeler & Dusenbury Lumber Company, has operated 
the plant during the active seasons since 1839, closing 
it down in June, 1909, not because the timber was ex- 
hausted, but because lumber could be manufactured 
and handled at some other point to much better ad- 
vantage. 

The Wheeler-Dusenbury interests adopted and prac- 
ticed a decidedly unusual policy. The timber holdings 
were increased from time to time and were very care- 
fully safeguarded. The company now owns about 
30,000 acres, which contains a very large quantity of 
white pine, hemlock and hardwoods. These operators 
have kept the fire out of their holdings, have prac- 
ticed selected cutting, and the result is that the next 
generation will cut timber from the lands from which 
their grandfathers cut the first crop. The annual 


IMPORTANT LUMBER CHANGES AND. TRANSACTIONS. 


Oldest Sash Saw Mill in the United States—Reorganization of West Virginia Spruce Interests. 


product of the company is about 25,000,000 feet, and 
the claim is made that this concern can furnish any- 
thing in white pine, hemlock, red or white oak, white 
ash or cherry that can be supplied by any mill east 
of the Rocky mountains. 

This is lesson No. 1 in practical forestry, which 
should appeal to every timber owner in the United 
States. 

The striking feature of the affairs of this company 
is that it has operated during the active season for 
seventy years the old water mill at Newton, Pa., 
built by William Wheeler, his son and associates, with- 
out any radical change in the building or the ma- 
chinery employed. It is probably the last saw mill 
of its kind operated in the country and it has pro- 
duced lumber in competition with the modernly equip- 
ped and appointed mills. 

Referring to the engraving showing the interior of 
this plant particular attention is called to the heavy 
beams extending the full length (65 feet) of the 
building. They are hewed, white pine timbers, 17x20, 
65 feet long, and are as smooth and square as though 
cut with a saw. ‘The mill building is 60x65 feet and 
the equipment consisted of two sash saws and a sash 
gang, the latter being installed in 1859. At the tail 
of the mill can be seen a portion of an edger. Water- 
power is used in operating the plant. 

The other illustration is a view of the mill plant 
and some of the contiguous buildings east of the site. 
The small buildings stand by the old wagon road, 
which at one time was the only way to the Allegheny 
river. Originally the lumber from this mill was rafted 
down Tionesta creek to the Allegheny river, down the 
Allegheny to Pittsburg, and from Pittsburg to the 
Ohio and the principal cities on that stream. 

The mill structure has not been touched since it 
closed down in June, this year, and the equipment 
still remains. As will be noted, however, the building 
is used to store farm machinery. 





REORGANIZATION OF PULP AND LUMBER 
CONCERN. 

Cass, W. VA., Oct. 26.—November 1 the West Vir- 
ginia Pulp & Paper Company, the $10,000,000 corpora- 
tion, will absorb the corporate interests of the West 
Virginia Spruce Lumber Company, which has been allied 
as a subsidiary operation in the lumbering affairs of the 
pulp and paper company in the vicinity of Cass, W. Va., 
and hereafter the entire property and operation will be 
conducted under the style of the West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Company. This move, however, is purely in line 
with the centralizing of interests and will not in any 
way affect the extensive lumbering and lumber sales 
department heretofore operated under the style of the 
West Virginia Spruce Lumber Company, but the lumber 
manufacture and marketing will be continued under the 
personal management of Samuel E. Slaymaker, of New 
York, with the firm of S. E. Slaymaker & Co. as lumber 
sales agent, with headquarters at the Fifth Avenue build- 
ing, New York. 

Mr. Slaymaker has been for a number of years per- 
sonally interested in both the lumber and pulp companies, 
and has been an important and influential factor in the 
upbuilding and conduct of this valuable property. As 
is well known, the Messrs. Luke have been the controll- 
ing factors in the West Virginia Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany, and they, with Mr. Slaymaker, acquired the valu- 
able property which they now hold in the Cheat River 
valley, of West Virginia, comprising over 100,000 acres 
of choice spruce, hemlock and hardwoods, and at the 
same time organized the West Virginia Spruce Lumber 
Company, to operate the property from a lumber-pro- 
ducing standpoint as well as to supply the extensive 
pulp mills of the West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company 
at various points with pulp wood. The operations of 
these concerns in and about Cass have been developed 
to a degree of efficiency unsurpassed in the lumber trade 
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INTERIOR OF THE OLDEST SASH SAW MILL IN AMERICA; NOTE 


of the country. Their lumber products have earned a 
wide and enviable reputation, particularly in the metro- 
politan district and vicinity. Another interesting fe:- 
ture of their operations has been the adoption of scicu- 
tifie forestry methods in their lumbering, which, aceord- 
ings. Only the ripe timber has been logged, they are 
an inexhaustible supply of timber on their present hold- 
ings. Only the right timber has been logged, they are 
constantly replanting, and today they have 25,000 acres 
which has been logged over, which is coming, both from 
seedling and young timber growth, to a condition which 
will permit_ of most profitable logging thereon again 
before they have anywhere near logged their entire prem- 
ises. Another matter of interest is the recent acquisition 
of another very choice tract of land adjoining their prop- 
erty, which consists chiefly of big stuff, yellow poplar 
and ash, which they are planning to market, along the 
same lines as their other products in respect to manufac- 
ture, quality ete. 


A BIG DAY’S CUT OF HEMLOCK LUMBER. 

The crew of the Cadillac Handle Company, of Cadillac, 
Mich., let it be known that it held the record for one 
day’s cut of hemlock lumber, 68,100 feet, with a single 
band mill and resaw. That sounded well until A, F. 
Anderson declared that at his South Boardman mill one 
day recently his men cut 76,500 feet of hemlock lumber, 
with a daily average for six days of 70,150 feet. One 
day a few weeks ago the same crew sawed 50,100 feet of 
hardwood lumber, mostly maple. 








FIRE WILL NOT DELAY ORDERS. 

The fire in the I. Stephenson Company’s mill which 
recently was reported in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
though it destroyed the company’s main building, the 
trams leading up to the mill and the engine and boiler 
houses and the planing mill were untouched. 

Inasmuch as the company has on hand a good stock 
of lumber the fire will not delay orders at all. The floor- 
ing plant is running full time and the hardwood mill 
is running day and night taking care of orders. Both 
mills continued running during the fire, and while 
finished stock was being turned out and loaded into 
ears at one end of the mill the company’s excellent fire 
department was fighting the fire at the other end. 





APPLE ORCHARD IN LUMBER YARD. 


Spokane, Wash., probably has the only lumber yard 
in the country with a matured apple orchard in its 
midst. It is owned by Mrs. Margaret J. Kellogg, wife 
of R. A. Kellogg, secretary of the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and their three sons, Frank R., 
Charles Perkins and Francis Elmer Kellogg, who com 
pose the Twilight Lumber & Fuel Company. Mr. Kellogg 
was invited to take an interest in the concern and may 
do so later. In the meantime he will act in an advisory 
capacity and as auditor, having had considerable expe- 
rience as manager of a wholesale and retail concern in 
Wisconsin. The company’s yard has a frontage of 500 
feet on the Spokane & Inland Empire electric railway 
and in the center are sixteen bearing apple trees, which 
Frank R. Kellogg, who is manager for the company, says 
will remain in the yard. 





MACHINE COMPANY’S PACIFIC COAST BRANCH. 

Convenient headquarters for out-of-town millmen com 
ing to the city through the King street station, the In- 
terurban and by boat has been established by the Berlin 
Machine Works at 534 First avenue south, Seattle, Wash. 
W. H. Payne, manager of this branch of the concern, 
whose main office and factory are at Beloit, Wis., in fix- 
ing up the new location has given special consideration 
to the comfort and convenience of Berlin patrons. 

This Pacific Northwest office of the Berlin company 
will carry a complete stock of woodworking machinery 
and repair parts, thus affording quick deliveries of ma- 
chines and parts, 
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RISK REDUCED BY USING CYLINDRICAL CUTTERHEAD. 
Catalog No. 81, issued by the J. A. Fay & Egan for the knives to be operated. The illustration show 
(‘ompany, of Cincinnati, is devoted to consideration of ing the hand on top of the head sets forth clearly 
many advantages to be derived from using the the safety feature of the new cutter. The cylinder 
a cylindrical cutterhead manufactured by that in works in relatively the same opening as the old style 
0- ‘itution. The cover design is a 2-colored illustration head, but fills it at all times. A careless workman 
sé the hand of a working man with two of the fingers might lose the epidermis on the inside of his fingers, 
le or, if he was painstaking about it, might have a nail 
- cut off, but it would be impossible to lose fingers or 
rh hand, as many of those who operate jointers have 
- done, 
ro The claim is made for the head that it does more 
eS accurate work than the old style, because there is less 
m vibration from the operation of a solid cylinder than 
‘h from a square style of head. 
2 It is understood that the new cutterhead can be 
ne secured in sizes to fit any standard machine. The 
mn element of safety to the operator alone should be 
s sufficient to warrant the adoption and use of the im 
ol proved attachment, which is a safety device of itself. 
“4 Using the old head the open space between the two 
S sections of the table is great enough not only to admit 
fingers, but an entire hand, and the records of the 
liability companies show occasional loss of the hand 
: at the wrist by workmen who operate such machinery. 
" The book issued by the J. A. Fay & Egan Company, 
. SQUARE CULTERHEAD IN POSITION. of Cincinnati, is 9x12, and contains a number of illus 
trations in addition to those reproduced here. It is 
a and part of another torn off by square cutterhead printed on heavy enameled paper and should have a 
" on «a hand jointer. large circulation. Phose who are interested in the 
. The possibility of such an accident is eliminated by device can secure full information by addressing J. A. 
f ising the cylindrical head, which almost entirely fills Fay & Egan Company, 340 West Front street, Cin 
the opening in the table, allowing only sufficient room cinnati, Ohio. HAND INJURED OPERATING SQUARE CUTTERHEAD 
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CYLINDRICAL CUTTERHEAD DETACHED AND KNIFE REMOVED. POSITION OF CYLINDRICAL CUTTERHEAD IN MACHINE 
1 
) 
! RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR THE SAW MILL. 
; ‘‘THE WORLD DO MOVE.”’ as the ‘‘Tower’’ line. Those in need of either an edger 
, : : ;, : or a trimmer would do well to write the Gordon com a“ ee 
(he Georgia preacher who made this declaration died pany for further particulars. ———=—=—S=—==—= 
ny years ago, but his words still live and will doubt- ‘ ii ae ee Al mee er 
continue to live for generations. LL 
. ‘his is an age of a and in no country is this 1909 MODEL 46-INCH GANG EDGER. ; 
1 nore true than in the United States. The methods of The American ‘‘Senior’’ 46-inch gang 
’ ' years ago no longer answer. So many improvements cdger, made by the American Saw Mill 
« been made since that they now seem crude. Machinery Company, of Hackettstown, 
it is not so long ago that no one expected to see a N. J., is built for large mills, cutting 
iw trimmer in a portable or other small mill. daily from 30,000 to 60,000 feet and 


lay operatives of such plants realize that trimmed more. It is made right and left hand, 
iber is worth more than untrimmed, and that it pays with three or four saws, with solid or @ o's 
| to put in such a machine. They further recognize inserted teeth. The right-hand machine 
fact that as the supply of timber is becoming ex- is shown herewith, full length from the 
sted in sections where it formerly abounded longer operating end. The ‘‘Senior’’ is pro- 
| longer freight hauls are the rule, and so it becomes vided with a quick acting ratchet guide 
reasedly more important to keep down the weight as with a 4-inch adjustment; the indicator 
ch as possible. A trimmer cuts’ off the waste ends scale is immediately under the eye of the 
| therefore reduces the weight, and, consequently, the operator; the feed rolls are grooved and 


justable in all directions to 
regulate the lead, insuring 
straight, accurate lumber. To remove the 
saws it is necessary only to take off the 
feed pulleys and two nuts. 

Illustrations, prices and further de- 
scription and information regarding this 


isportation charges. fluted; the pressure rolls are heavy, are | machine may be obtained by addressing 
| d "he Gordon Hollow Blast Grate Company, of Green- self-adjusting, and swing with the lum- if the maker. 

e, Mich., makes a specialty of edgers and trimmers ber as it feeds in, insuring strong, posi- .gexjor” 46-INCH GANG SAW EDGER MADE BY THE AMERICAN SAW 

* small mills, such edgers and trimmers being known tive feed. The feed roll boxes are ad MILL MACHINERY COMPANY, HACKETTSTOWN, N. J 
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“TOWER” ONE-MAN 2-SAW TRIMMER MADE BY THE GORDON HOLLOW BLAST GRATE COMPANY, GREENVILLE, MICH 
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END OF A ROMANTIC CAREER. 


(Concluded from the Front Page.) 

following April he went to Fayetteville to see John 
Robinson’s cireus. When the boss canvassman offered 
him a job at $15 a month and board, the temptation 
was too great to resist and he joined the show, making 
several points in eastern North Carolina and Virginia, 
eating with the canvassmen and sleeping in the ele- 
phant’s trough. He left the Robinson circus at Higgins- 
port, Ohio, in company with a young man named Sav- 
age from Duplin county, North Carolina, and remained 
in Higginsport one month unloading coal from barges 
at $2 a day. Then they went to Battlesboro, working on 
a farm for a week, eventually making their way as far 
south as Danville, Va., riding coal cars. Returning home, 
young Britton worked for his father in the store until 
1880, when, with his brother-in-law, W. H. Sikes, he 
bought his father’s mercantile interest, remaining in that 
business about ten years. 

December 24, 1890, he formed a partnership with W. J. 
Johnson, of Moore county, and for the first time engaged 
actively in the lumber business. They put in $1,000 
each and erected a small mill near Cameron, N. C., on 
the Seaboard Air Line, where they cut rough yellow 
pine lumber. They made about $6,000 the first year. 
After sixteen months they bought some timber in 
Harnett county near Spout Springs, N. C. They oper- 
ated at that point six years, buying such adjoining tim- 
ber as they could secure as their funds increased. They 
looked after the manufacturing themselves, worked hard, 
ate only one meal by daylight, did their office and com- 
missary work at night, and succeeded in increasing their 
business and their capital. During that time they or- 
ganized the Manchester Lumber Company, at Manchester, 
N. C., later moving it to Holly Ridge, N. C., where it 
was sold to A. M. Prince. The Harnett county mill was 
moved to Timberland, N. C., where it was operated for 
three years, Mr. Johnson retiring from the business in 
1900, Mr. Britton paying him for his interest $37,500, 
besides turning over $25,000 worth of property. Mr. 
Britton continued the business in North Carolina until 
1906, his proceeds for the five years amounting to over 
$100,000. 

In 1901 Mr. Britton had organized the Acme Lum- 
ber Company, near Raeford, N. C., with a paid-in capital 
of $15,000. He moved it later to South Carolina, near 
Bennettsville, selling out in 1906 at a profit of about 
$50,000. Mr. Britton also invested in Alabama timber 
lands. In 1903 he bought a tract of 5,000 acres in Cov- 
ington county, increasing it to 7,000 acres by a later pur- 
chase and eventually selling all of the property at a 
good profit. 

The Britton, Lumber Company, of Lakewood, Fila., 
was organized in July, 1904, by Mr. Britton asso- 
ciated with W. A. Mills, E. P. Rodwell and D. A. Me- 
Phail; they became respectively president, vice president 
and secretary-treasurer and general manager of the com- 
pany. It had an original paid-up capital of $100,000, in- 
creased in 1908 to $500,000, all paid in. The company’s 
holdings include about 25,000 acres of longleaf yellow 
pine timbered lands, thirty miles of logging railroad, a 
saw mill and a planing mill of about 50,000 feet daily 
capacity. 

In 1907 Mr. Britton bought from the Yawkey estate 
21,500 acres of longleaf yellow pine timber land in Wal- 
ton and Holmes counties, Florida, later selling 2,500 acres 
to the Britton Lumber Company; the balance he retained. 
It is considered one of the finest bodies of pine timber 
left in that state. 

Mr. Britton not only was president of the Britton Lum- 
ber Company, of Lakewood, Fla., but he was vice 
president of the Pine Land & Timber Company, of that 
place, which has a paid-up capital of $100,000; he was 
vice president of the Sikes Lumber Company, Fayette- 
ville, N. C., president of the Bank of Florala, vice presi- 
dent of the Florala Land Company, and president of 
the Lake Jackson Hotel Company, all of Florala, Ala. 
Mr. Britton was a member of the Presbyterian church. 
In politics he was a democrat. He was a member of the 
Knights of Pythias and the Woodmen of the World and 
of the Oceola Club, Pensacola, Fla. 

Mr. Britton passed away at Nashville Saturday, Octo- 
ber 23, at St. Thomas hospital, to which institution he 
had been taken five days before for an operation for 
gangrenous appendicitis. The remains were removed to 
Cameron, N. C. 





Charles F. Spalding. 


Charles F. Spalding, president of the Spalding Lumber 
Company, of Chicago, passed away Sunday night, October 24, 
at his residence, 1300 Astor street. Death came after three 
weeks’ illness, which began with acute jaundice and termi- 
nated with kidney complications. 

Mr. Spalding was born in Chicago, October 5, 1865, son 
of the late Jesse and Adelphia Spalding. He received his 
education at the Harvard school, Chicago, and Exeter acad- 
emy. Shortly after leaving school he went to the woods 
of northern Michigan, where he learned the practical side 
of the lumber business, fitting himself for the big industry 
in which he later became a head. With his father he 
promoted large lumber interests in Wisconsin and Michigan. 

He was a director of the Commercial and Hibernian 
banks, of Chicago; the First National bank, of Marinette, 
Wis., the Waccamaw Lumber Company, of Boulton, N. C., 
tlie Holmes-Hays Company, the North Shore Electric Com- 
pany and tke Fox_ River Valley Telephone & Telegraph 
Company and resident vice president of the American 
Surety Company, of New York. 

Mr. Spalding was prominent in club life. He was a 
member of the Union League, the Chicago, the Chicago 
Athletic, the Marquette, the Bankers, the Germania, the 
Glen View Golf, the Edgewater Golf, the South Shore 
Country and the Press clubs, of Chicago. 

Not only was Mr. Spalding prominent in the financial 
world and in club life, but he was well known as an out- 
door sportsman. In his earlier years he attained promi- 
nence as one of the best baseball pitchers in the country, 
and had he desired could have become a member of one of 
the professional teams. He was also a prominent figure on 
the golf courses and was a motorboat enthusiast. He was 
a part owner of one of the fastest boats about Chicago and 
one of the first steel steamers afloat on Lake Michigan was 


built by him and named after his father, the Jesse Spald- 
ing. 

In 1888 ht marfied “Miss Lillian Clark, who with three 
children, Jesse, Bertrande and Vaughan, survive him. 

The funeral services were held at the family residence 
Wednesday at 11 a. m., Rev. William A. Welters, rector of 
the Grace Episcopal church, officiating. 

The active pallbearers were employees of the Commercia] 
National and Hibernian banks, the American Surety Com. 
pany and the Spalding Lumber Company. 

The honorary pallbearers were: Robert T. Lincoln, Fran. 
cis W. ‘Taylor, Fred W. Upham, Fred H. Hild, John M. Baer, 
Judge Brentano, D. E. Reese, George Ade, Otis W. Johnson, 
George Barr McCutcheon, W. J. Louderback, Dr. T. H, 
Lewis, Dr. H. B. Favill, R. R. Gilkey, W..H. Hayes, R. ¢ 





THE LATE CHARLES F. SPALDING. 


Flannigan, Rollo Wells, George M. Wright, Samuel L. Fel- 
ton, Samuel Insull, William L. Weils, W. J. Davis, Henry 
La Frentz, Walter S. Johnson, George E. Roberts, Michael 
Corry, John Murphy, D. R. Lewis, BE. H. Valentine, F. 8. 
Peabody, Joseph T. Talbert, John M. Roach, W. W. Gurley, 
Charles L. Allen, Gov. D. R. Francis, Ralph Van Vechten 
and E. P. Russell. 
Interment was at Graceland cemetery. 





Harry C. Wood. 


KANSAS CIty, Mo., Oct. 26.—Harry C. Wood, after an 
illness of two weeks, died at the German hospital of acute 
Bright’s disease, the 19th of this month. He was born at 
Coaticooke, Canada, April 1, 1850. At the age of 17 he 
came to the United States, his family settling at Faribault, 
Minn. He was connected with W. L. Barbour, Chicago, for 
eleven years as traveling salesman, also several years with the 
Palmer-Fuller Company in the same capacity. He was a 
member of the firm of Bryant, Marsh & Wood, of Chicago, 





THE LATE HARRY C. WOOD. 


several years, engaged in the cargo trade. He then became 
identified with the St. John-Marsh Company, which estab- 
lished a line of yards throughout Kansas and Colorado. His 
,0sition with this concern was that of general manager, with 
1eadquarters at Hutchinson, Kan, At the expiration of te” 
years that concern dissolved and sold its yards, Mr. Wood 
engaging in the wholesale commission business, in which 
he continued at Hutchinson five years. After disposing ot 
his interests in that city to J. K. Boyle, he came to Kansas 
City, about 1890, representing the Big Four Lumber Com- 
pany for several years. He then opened an office for him- 
self and was engaged in the wholesale commission business 
up to the time of his death. Mr. Wood married Miss Jennle 
Lombard in Quincy, Ill., December 18, 1879. His widow 
and four children survive him: Howard, Marshall, Harry 
C., jr., and Ada Lombard Wood. Mrs. Wood and the three 
sons will continue the business at the office in the R. A. 
Long building. The funeral services were held at the W%s- 
ner chapel, in Grand avenue, Thursday morning, October 
21. Interment was at Elmwood cemetery. The funeral as 
largely attended by Kansas City lumbermen, and the flora 
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offerings were profuse and very beautiful. Everyone en- 
gaged in_the lumber business in this section knew Harry 
Wood. His health had been poor during the last two years. 
He was a man of highly moral character, a kind and affec- 
tionate husband and father. He always had a kind word 
for everyone, and will be sadly missed by his many friends 
among the lumbermen in this territory. 





Wilbur P. Rice. 


boston, MAss., Oct. 20.—After a long illness, Wilbur P. 
Rice, lumberman and real estate man of Somerville, this 
state, for thirty years, died October 16 at his home, 200 
Bay State road. Mr. Rice was born at Bear River, N. S., in 
1854. During the last twenty-five years he built between 
1,500 and 1,600 houses and business blocks at Somerville. 
Mr. Rice married in 1875 Miss Mary Donnelly, of this city, 
who survives him, besides four daughters and a son, Walter 
A. Rice, who has been engaged with his father in business. 





Francis I. Vanderbeek. 


New York, Oct. 25.—Francis I. Vanderbeek, aged 72 
years, died Saturday at his summer home at Port Jervis of 
pneumonia after an illness of six days. He was formerly 
connected with the lumber firm of Vanderbeek & Sons, of 
Jersey City, N. J., and prominent in business and financial 
circles. He was a director of several banks of Jersey City, a 
member of the Holland Society and a director of the Union 
League, of Jersey City. 





Mrs. W. C. Edwards. 


Sr. PAuL, MINnNn., Oct. 21.—Mrs. Nettie E. Edwards, wife 
of William C. Edwards, prominent lumberman of this city, 
died October 14 of apoplexy at the family residence, 1325 
Summit avenue. Mrs. Edwards was a prominent member of 
St. Paul society for many years, having come here with her 
husband in 1885. She was a member of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution. 


William H. Brown. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 20.—William Henry Brown, 
pioneer resident of this city, died late yesterday in the 
Soldiers’ Home. He was born in Perry, Me., January 28, 





1s3z. After the civil war, in which he served in Company 
B, Ninth Minnesota, he engaged in the lumber business, 
operating mills on the Rum river and at Champlin. His 


widow survives. 





Justin C. Bradford. 


AvuBURN, Me., Oct. 16.—The death of Justin C. Bradford, 
aged 72 years, one of the oldest business men of Lewiston 
and Auburn, occurred October 10. Mr. Bradford suffered 
a paralytic stroke about three weeks ago. When a young 
man he began working at the bench for his father, who, 
with Benjamin Conant, was engaged in the lumber business 
and the manufacture of pine furniture and mahogany mirror 
frames at Norta Auburn. Mr. Bradford’s father died in 
1885 and on the death of Mr. Conant, in 1886, his interest 
was taken over by his children and continued under the 
name of Bradford, Conant & Co., with Mr. Bradford as 
president. 





Samuel T. Schrack. 


JOHNSTOWN, Pa., Oct. 19.—Samuel T. Schrack, who had 
operated a steam saw mill in various localities in the north 


. of the county for twelve years, died at the Spangler hospital 


October 12, following an operation Monday for gall stones. 
Mr. Schrack was 57 years old and a native of Clinton 
county. 





Edward M. Lewis. 


MILLERSBURG, MicH., Oct. 18.—Edward M. Lewis, lumber- 
man and former village president, died last night after one 
year’s illmess. He built the first saw mill here, was a 
veteran of the civil war, a Mason, Odd Fellow and a member 
of the Knights of Pythias. 





Alfred Tyndall. 


WHITEFALL, Micu., Oct. 21.—Word has been received 
from Pittsburg, Pa., of the death of Alfred Tyndall, promi- 
nently identified with the lumber interests of White lake 
more than forty years ago. Mr. Tyndall was 70 years old 
and at the time of his death was visiting his daughter, Mrs. 
Michaelson. 





Alfred H. Hough. 


Toronto, Ont., Oct. 24.—Alfred H. Hough, of Renfrew, 
Ont., a prominent and successful lumber merchant, died 
recently at the hospital at North Bay of typhoid fever, 
aged 56. He took an active part in municipal affairs and 
had lately acquired extensive mining interests in northern 
Ontario. 





Lafayette Holmes. 


LA Crossp, WIs., Oct. 19.—Lafayette Holmes, identified 
With lumbering and river interests since 1853, died in this 
city Tuesday night after a lingering illness, aged 75 years. 





Capt. William E. Rackleff. 


PORTLAND, OrE., Oct. 23.—Capt. William E. Rackleff, who 
died Thursday, October 14, at Myrtle Point, this state, was 
born in Portland, Me., March 9, 1816. He came around the 
llorn with his father and they were the first to cross the 
Umpqua and Coquille river bars in their ship Orlan, in 
which they came out from the Atlantic coast. After living 
in Coos county for a while he moved to Douglas county and 
built the first saw mill near Scottsburg. He was married 
in 1866 and moved back to Coos county, later engaging in 
the flour mill business. 


George H. Crosby. 


_ MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 23.—The death of George H. 
Crosby occurred in this city on the morning of October 18. 
Mr. Crosby was born in Bangor, Me., the only son of George 
and Susan Crosby. He served in the civil war as a member 
of the First Maine Heavy Artillery until that regiment was 
mustered out. He engaged then in shipbuilding and in 1882 
moved to this city. 


Mrs. R. K. Hawley. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Oct. 26.—Mrs. R. K. Hawley, of Cleve- 
land, widow of a lumberman well known in Cleveland and 
Baltimore, died suddenly last Sunday on the steamship 
Cedric, of the White Star Line, which arrived in New York 
yesterday. Mrs. Hawley, who had been abroad since May 
with her daughter, had been enjoying excellent health and 
her sudden demise is attributed to heart disease. 


OPA BI LI IIIS IY 


The C. L. Coleman Lumber Company and the John 
Paul Lumber Company have donated to La Crosse, 
Wis., the Isle La Plume, located in the Mississippi 
river, opposite the southern part of the city. The 
island contains over forty acres and will be used by 
the city for a park. It was formerly used by the 
lumber companies for piling lumber. 
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Bryden-Birge. 

SEATTLE, WAsSH., Oct. 20.—An awful wail went up from 
the throats of the many lumbermen in the White building 
this week when it was learned that Albert Wales Bryden, 
secretary of the Shepard-Traill Company, this city, quietly 
sneaked off and sauntered down to Centralia, Wednesday 
last, and somehow convinced George E. Birge, manager of 
the Lumber Manufacturers’ Agency at that point, that he 
would make a good husband for his daughter, Miss Mabel 
Birge, and thereupon the ceremony followed. Of course, no 
one ever suspected that Mr. Bryden would do a thing like 
that, for he has on divers and sundry occasions been known 
to have made the remark that “It will be a warm day when 
I get married,” or words to this effect, and he has always 
appeared more or less shy around the gentler sex. This is 
a convincing fact, however, that the unexpected invariably 
happens. The following bulletin in honor of the occasion 
was sent out from the office of the Shepard-Traill Company : 


BULLETIN: 
(MARRIED—-WEDNESDAY—SOMEWHERE. 


Albert Wales Bryden, of Seattle, Wash., and else- 
where, and Mable Birge, of Centralia, daughter of 
the Lumber Manufacturers’ Agency. Friends, please 
accept this only intimation. Will probably be 
around with cigars later—Cobbs’ don’t go. 

Address all condolences to the Shepard-Traill 
Company, Seattle, Wash. 

THE SHEPARD-TRAILL COMPANY. 

It is presumed that lack of funds soon will compel Mr. 
Bryden to wander back this way, as he has written in to the 
company to send his check for this month’s pay, and know- 
ing the liberal inclinations that married men have at this 
stage of the game, the check was made out in the name of 
“Mrs. A. W. Bryden” by the bookkeeper as a matter of 
precaution. His office in the White building has been very 
appropriately decorated by stringing white ribbon from the 
chandelier to every nook and corner of the room. Some of 
the various remarks that he has been known to have made 
while single have also been made a part of the decorations, 
and in fact when he returns, he will begin to realize that 
single men should be very careful about the remarks they 
make regarding the taking of this important step. However, 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN wishes to join with the many 
——— of both in wishing them a long and happy wedded 
ife. 





Sparks-Hughes. 


NICHOLASVILLE, Ky., Oct. 20.—R. Morgan Sparks and Miss 
Anna Hughes, daughter of J. D. Hughes, of the J. D. 
Hughes Lumber Company, of High Bridge, Ky., were .mar- 
riea this afternoon at the residence of the bride’s father. 
The couple left for Cincinnati and the East, thence to New 
Orleans. The bridegroom is a son of former State Senator 
~ _ a and great grandson of the noted jurist, George 
Robertson, 





Kimberly-Morgan. 


MARINETTE, WIs., Oct. 26.—The marriage of Miss Enid 
Morgan, daughter of the well known Oshkosh lumberman, 
and Henry Hewitt Kimberly, of Neenah, took place at the 
First Presbyterian church at Oshkosh, Wednesday afternoon, 
the Rey. A. M. Ayres officiating. They were attended by 
Miss Marion Morgan, sister of the bride, as maid of honor, 
and Daniel Kimberly, the groom’s brother, as best man. 
After a short honeymoon Mr. and Mrs. Kimberly will take 
up their residence at Neenah, where the groom is in the 
banking business. 





Moyer-O’ Donnell, 


HATTIESBURG, MIss., Oct. 25.—Miss_ Lela O'Donnell, of 
Ellisville, Miss., and H. P. Moyer, of Chicago, were united 
in marriage at the home of the bride’s parents Thursday, 
October 21. Miss O'Donnell is a sister of T. L. O’Donnell, 
secretary and treasurer of the Ship Island Lumber Company, 
of Sanford, Miss. Mr. Moyer is president of the Standard 
Folding Bed & Furniture Manufacturing Company, of Chi- 
cago, where they will make their home. 





Bennett-Porterfield. 


MARINETTE, WIS., Oct. 26.—Miss Clare Porterfield, a rela- 
tive of United States Senator Isaac Stephenson, married 
recently Dr. Harry F. Bennett, of Litchfield, Ill. Mrs. Ralph 
Skidmore, a daughter of Senator Stephenson, was one of 
the matrons of honor. Among the gifts to the couple was a 
check from the father of the groom for $10,000. 





Winn-Affieck. 


Bo.ivar, Mo., Oct. 25.—Charles H. Winn and Miss Martha 
A. Affleck were married at the home of the bride’s mother, 
Mrs. Flavius Augustus Affleck, in this.city, Wednesday morn- 
ing, October 27. They will make their home in Wichita, 
Kan., where Mr. Winn is located as representative of the 
Central Coal & Coke Company, of Kansas City. 





Bay-Jamieson. 


Houston, Tex., Oct. 27.—Invitations have been issued to 
the wedding of L. Bay, of Dallas, traveling salesman for the 
Central Coal & Coke Company, of Kansas City, Mo., and 
Miss Willie Jamieson, of Palestine, which will take place the 
evening of November 10. Mr. Bay is a very popular travel- 
ing man and was formerly sales manager for the Hayward 
Lumber Company, of Nacogdoches. 





RED PEPPER AND ITS USES IN LUMBER PILING. 


Creditors who visited the yard of a well known lum- 
ber company in a large Massachusetts city to replevin 
stock had anything but a pleasant experience. Some- 
one, knowing that they were coming with sheriffs, nailed 
up all the entrances to the yard and scattered lumber 
in large piles throughout the driveways, so that teams 
could not get to the lumber sheds. Not satisfied with 
obstructing the passage in this manner, red pepper was 
scattered over the lumber, making it very uncomfortable 
for the workmen who had the clearing away to do. Asa 
result of this trouble warrants have been issued by the 
police. 


TO APPEAR BEFORE RIVERS AND HARBORS 
COMMITTEE. 

HATTIESBURG, Miss., Oct. 23.—Victor M. Scanlan and 
M. L. Bixler have been named by the Commercial Club 
as a committee to go to Washington, D. C., with Con- 
gressman Bowers to assist him in his appeal November 
1 to the rivers and harbors committee from the pre- 
liminary report of the government engineers on the 
Leaf river navigation project. They will be prepared 
to demonstrate that the making of Leaf river naviga- 
ble will save this city $300,000 annually in freight. 








Mr. 
Lumber 


Dealer 


we want to talk to you a minute about that new lumber 
shed you are planning to build. 

You are figuring of course on the best possible shed 
for the least possible money. 

You want to give it a frame and foundation that will 
‘stay put’’ and yet without putting into it any more 
material than is necessary for the purpose. 

You want it secure against snow and rain, and yet 
sufficiently ventilated to care for stock that goes into it 
not absolutely dry. 

You want it to have the maximum capacity on mini- 
mum expense, and yet so arranged that stock can be 
handled in and out conveniently and cheaply. 


* * * * * * 7 


These are the same problems that the thousands of 
other lumber dealers have wrestled with when they came 
to build their lumber sheds. They have not all solved 
them in the same way, and the resultant sheds have 
varied greatly in many ways. If you could get all these 
dealers together there would be an interesting argument 
on many points of shed construction, and of course they 
would go away again not all of the same conviction. 
But you would probably go away with some new ideas 
and suggestions. You could probably build a better 
shed after such a conference on shed construction than 
before you had attended it. 

There is now a short cut to the same results. There 
is a man who for many years has spent his entire time 
among the retail lumber dealers and who has made a 
special study of the lumber shed qrestion. He has pre- 
pared a book on the subject, which is uow in press and 
will be ready for distribution within about three weeks. 

The name of the book is ‘‘ Lumber Shed Construction, ’’ 
and the author is Met L. Saley. 

The book contains twenty-five chapters illustrating and 
discussing the various elements of shed construction. It 
contains forty-four typical examples of differing types 
of sheds, illustrated with plans; and as many more views 
of other sheds in all parts of the country. There are 
also plans for lime and coal houses, for a small planing 
mill and sash and door factory, illustrations of various 
shed and yard conveniences etc. 

The book will contain 176 pages, type size 6x8% 
inches, printed on a high grade of sepia plate paper, 
and bound in a handsome and durable linen crash. 

The price of the book is $1.50, postage prepaid. One 
idea from it will save you many times its cost in build- 
ing that new lumber shed. Better place your advance 
order for it at once. Use the form below. 


The American Lumberman 
Publisher, 


315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


POORER SHEE EEH EHH HEHEHE HHH HEHE ES eee eeeeeee 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Please send to the undersigned as soon as published 
one copy of “‘ Lumber Shed Construction,” by Saley, pre- 
paid charges, with invoice for $1.50. 
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e 
Purchase Outright 


bond issues on timber 
properties in amounts 


from $250,000 to 
$5,000,000. 











@ We are the only 
financial house in the 
United States that 
makes a specialty of 
loaning money to lum- 
bermen on large tracts 
of standing timber. 


CLARK L, POOLE & CO. 


BANKERS 
Commercial National Bank Bldg. 
CHICAGO 














TIMBER BONDS 


Owners of high-grade standing 
timber desirous of borrowing 
money on same secured by a 
First Mortgage are invited to 
communicate with us. We are 
prepared to finance companies 


which are anxious to obtain ad- 
ditional capital with which to 
operate tracts of timber. 


A. B. LEACH & CO. 


140 Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON 








Cash 2S! Timber Bonds 


If you propose bonding your timber, the first 
consideration should be the counsel and advice 
of a banker familiar with your particular 
necessities. We invite your correspondence. 


FARSON, SON & CO., BANKERS 


Established Thirty Years 


CHICAGO 
NEW YORK 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 














TO MAKE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 


man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
costof any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 
Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago 





WEEK’S RECORD OF BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 


INCORPORATIONS. 





Alabama. 

Birmingham—The City Lumber Company, authorized cap- 
ital $6,000; G. W. Yancey, president; G. EK. Coffman, vice 
president and manager, and W. LV. Blair, secretary and treas- 
urer. 

Mobile—The Horn & Horton Furniture Company, author- 
ized capital $6,000; A. B. Newman, Jacob Ringer and others. 
Arkansas. 

Fort Smith—-rhe Monsberger-Monro Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $20,000. , 4 

Halley—The Mill Supply Company, authorized capital 
$10,000. ; ; 

Jonesboro—The Jonesboro Heading Company, authorized 
eapital $20,000. E y 

California. 

Itanford—The Westmoreland Vacific Timber Company, 
authorized capital $250,000; R. H. McCreary, L. A. B. Mc- 
Creary, J. O. tlickman and H. C. Kerr. 

Georgia. 

Savannah—vThe Beatty Lumber Company, authorized cap- 

ital $30,000; H. B. Beatty, 4. T. Beatty and G. T. Lenoir. 
Indiana. 

South Bend—The Austin Gillis Vlaning Mill Company, 

authorized capital $10,000. 
Kansas. 


Onago—The Onago Lumber Company, authorized capital 
$20,000. ; 
Quinter—The Quinter Lumber Company, authorized cap- 
ital $10,000. -_ 
Louisiana. 
Alexandria—The Central Cypress Company, authorized 
capital $50,000. 


Gibsland—The Creosote Land & Immigration Company, , 


authorized capital $100,000 ; A. R. Johnson, president, and S. 
Cc. MecGarrity, secretary. 4 : : 
New Orleans—The Coast Manufacturing Company (boxes), 
authorized capital $50,000. 
Maine. 


Augusta—The Vanderveer Company (lumber), authorized 
capital $50,000; EK. M. Leavitt, of Winthrop, president and 
treasurer. : ; 

Augusta—The Wheeler Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, authorized capital $60,000. ; 

Portland—The Eastern Lumber Company, authorized cap- 
ital $200,000; Leon V. Walker, president, and Howard RK. 
lves, treasurer. 

Maryland. 

Baltimore—Yhe J. A. Berryman Box & Shook Company, 
authorized capital $100,000 ; William I. N. Lefland, of Dover, 
Del., J. A. Berryman, Ernest Penkew, Joseph E. Roseberry 
and John C. Kumpf, of this city. 


Michigan. 


Ann Arbor——The Michigan Furniture Company, authorized 
capital $60,000. 

Muskegon—The United States Tubular Boat Company, 
authorized capital $60,000. 

South Bend—The Robinson Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $50,0U0 ; 8S. A. Robinson, of this city, and 8. L. Hast- 
man, of Saginaw. ; 

Minnesota. 


Duluth—The Cook County Boom Company, authorized 
capital $50,000; John Millen, president; John W. Bayly, 
vice president and treasurer, and George ‘I. Withington, 
secretary. eo ; 

Mississippi. 

Ittabena—The Fetterman Bowl & Column Company, au- 
thorized capital $25,000. 

New Jersey. 

Atlantic Highlands—The Standard Veneer Barrel Com- 
pany, authorized capital $200,000; Francis M. Gillett, of 
Belford,-N. J., George E. Hardie, James G. Hacking, Albert 
J. Johnsen and Frank D. Gillett. 

Maplewood—The George G. Salmon Company (lumber, 
hardware etc.), authorized capital $50,000; C. T. Salmon, 
Aaron Bb. Salmon and George G. Salmon. 


New York. 


Manhattan—The Hedden-Clark Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $10,000; George P. Hedden and John B. Clark. 

New York—The Fulton Chair Company, authorized capital 
$2,000 ; Max Bandler, Abraham Meadoff and Abe Drey, 36 
West 112th street. 

Rochester—The Rochester Fibre Box Company, authorized 
capital $100,000; J. A. Levis, A. G. Small and EF. Achilli. 

Schenectady—The George M. Greene Company (timber 
ete.), authorized capital $3,000; George M. Greene, Garrett 
S. Veeder and Mary E. Greene, of this city. 

North Carolina. 

Pisgah Forest—The Deaver-Patton Company (furniture), 
authorized capital $125,000; John C. Deaver, T. T. Patton, 
Ii. Hf. Patton and others. 

Stackhouse—The Laurel River Logging Company, author- 
ized capital $10,000; Anson Betts, A. A. MeQuide and 


J. B. Ramsey. : 
Ohio. 


Bucyrus—The Charles Rohr Company (lumber), author- 
ized capital $200,000; J. A. Golner and others. 

Celumbus—The Automatic Mine Door Manufacturing Com- 
pany, authorized capital $50,000; Robert B. McCleary and 
others. 

Toledo—The Toledo Window Screen & Blind Company, 
authorized capital $10,000. 


Pennsylvania. 

Aberdeen—-The Aberdeen Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $20,000; J. N. Wollett, of Edgewood, treasurer. 

Manor—The Beamer Handle Company, authorized capital 
$25,000. 

Philadelphia—The Granville Lumber Company, author- 
ized capita $100,000. 

Tennessee. 


Knoxville—The Moore Furniture Company, authorized 
capital $5,000; G. L. Moore, W. L. Hall, A. J. Cates and 
others. 

Memphis—'The Sterling Lumber Company, authorized cap- 
ital $20,000; Will J. Lockwood, 'T. W. Harsch, J. H. Allen, 
M. R. Harwood and George Harch. 

Vetros—The Vetros Lumber Company, authorized capital 
$25,000; Fred W. Black, M. C. Black, Jorace W. Black, B. I’. 
lamilton and I. J. Strand. 


Texas. 
Galveston—'The Dolson-Horn Furniture & Carpet Company, 


authorized capital $20,000; A. D. Dolson, Alice C. Horn and 
Ben Dolson, sr. 


Virginia. 

Newport News—The VPoarch ‘Timber Company;  }L'erey 
Poarch, president; Hl. H. Poarch, vice president, and s. Jj, 
‘rucker, secretary and treasurer. 

Urbanna—The Middleséx Manufacturing & Mercantile (vr. 
poration (planing mill), authorized capital $50,000; J. w, 
tturley, of this city, D. W. Hotchkiss and 1. E. Richwine, 
of Richmond. : 

Wisconsin. 

Prentice—The Beyer-Morner Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $5,000; C. G. Beyer, A. E. Kaiser and Fk. E. Moruer, 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 

Ontario. 
Pembroke—The Massey Lumber Company, Limited, ay 


thorized capital $250,000 ; James F. Munro, Richmond Ff yair, 
Kdward A. Dunlap and others. 





BUSINESS CHANGES. 





Alabama. 

Manistee ‘The Manistee Mills Company has been j:key 
over by the United Lumber Company, a new incorporation, 
With dk. I. Mitchell, of Pensacola, Fla., president. 

Arkansas. 

Carlisle—C. 8S. Proctor & Co. have been succeeded 
Ik. M. Proctor. 

_ Fort Smith—The Fort Smith Builders’ Supply Company 
is out of business: : 

Gassville lioss & Richards (saw mill) recently 
business. 

Rector—The Charles F. Smith Lumber Company is out 
of business. 


by 
began 


California. 
Los Angeles—The Three States Lumber Company is out 
of business, 
San Leandro—The San Leandro Mill & Lumber Company ; 
Marius Peterson has sold his interest to R. J. Mendonca 


and ‘Yony Agrella. 
Florida. 
Aripeka—The Aripeka Company is selling out to Martin 
Amerous. 
_Detuniak Springs—The McPhail Lumber Company is out 
of business. 
St. Petersburg—L. F. Howell (saw mill) recently began 


business. 
Idaho. 


American Falls—The Riverside Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the lowa Lumber Company. 
Illinois. 
Chicago—J. M. N. Gantzel & Co. have discontinued busi- 
ness. 
Joliet—The Illinois Wire & Manufacturing Company 
(fencing) recently began business. 
Odin—John EF. Sugg has discontinued business. 
Orangeville—E. F. Timm (pianing mill) recently began 
business. ; 
Kocktord—Tbe Emerson Manufacturing Company has 
changed its name to the Emerson-srantingham Manufactur 
ing Company and increased its capital stock to $1,0V0,0U0. 
Salem—The Bledsoe Lumber Company has been succeeded 
by G. A. Parker. 
Indiana. 
_New Albany—Walter B. Creed has been succeeded by the 
Walter B. Creed Company. 
Seymour—Edward k. Richmond, voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy. 
Iowa. 
Cambridge—The Oregon Lumber Company’s yards have 
been bought by the Neola Elevator Company. 
Des Moines—The Lagerquist Carriage Company will en- 
gage in the manufacture of automobiles. 
Vowney—The Fox-Russell Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Downey Lumber Company. 
Hutchins-Wesley—The lumber business of A. A. Moore 
has been bought by the Farmers Lumber Company, of Wesicy. 
‘ Saas & Stewart have been succeeded by (. M. 
enks. 
Udell—The Udell Lumber Company has been succeeded by 
W. E. Hardman. 
West Branch—J. J. Russell & Co. have been succeeded 
by the Cedar County Lumber Company. 
Kentucky. 
Ferguson—The Ferguson Grain & Lumber Company re- 
cently began business. 
Hutchinson—The Campbell-Stahley Lumber Company re- 
cently began business. 
Henderson—The Coguillard Wagon Works; assignment to 
the Ohio Valley Banking & Trust Company and James FE. 
Rankin, president. 





Louisiana, 


New Orleans—The Consumers’ Manufacturing & Lumber 
Company; City Bank & Trust Company appointed receivers 


Maine. 


Island Falls—Fred S. Alexander is out of business. 
Portland—The G. A. Crossman & Sons Company (boxes) 
recently began business in this city. 
Maryland. 
Baltimore—The Georgia Pine Company; T. 8. Wylly with- 
drawn. 
Massachusetts. 
South Asbburnham—William B. Pierce is selling oui to 
W. F. Whitney & Co. f 
Michigan. 
Alpena-Newberry—Lombard & Rittenhouse have discon 
tinued their yards at these points. 
Kalamazoo—The Woodhams, Oakley & Oldfield Compt) 
recently engaged in the wholesale lumber business. 
Minnesota, 
Minneapolis—The Liberty Lumber Company; W. W. ‘#! 
gill deceased. 
Morris—J. Rumsey Reeve has been succeeded by J. J- 
Geib. 
Mississippi. 
Georgetown—The Georgetown Manufacturing Company 
cently engaged in the manufacture of boxes. i 
Hattiesburg—The Forrest Lumber Company ; involuntary 
petition in bankruptcy. 
Missouri. 
Breckenridge—Frank Ward & Son are out of business. . 
Gallatin—-lugh A. Stout is selling out to C. D. Buckin 
ham. ca 1 
St. Louis—The Banner Lumber Company; W. W. Carst!); 
deceased. ices 
St. Louis—A meeting of stockholders of the Cooper Cal 
riage Woodwork Company will be held November 4. 
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Louis—The Van Cleave Lumber 
.ed its capital stock to $250,000. 


Nebraska. 


runing—The R. A. Harvey Lumber Company has sold its 
joings im this city to Saunders Bros., of Red Cloud. 


New Jersey. 
alon—Vhe Charles H. Clouting Company, of Sea Isle 
wil open branch oflice and yards in this city. : 
ickettstown—R. D. Huff has solid his lumber business 
ie Shields-Chamberlain Company, of this city. 
ewark—H. F. Raybuck (no yard) recently entered the 
whowsale lumber business. 


Company has in- 


ewark—Frank E, Sheldon is out of business. ; 
ea Isle City—The Sea isle Lumber Company; C. HU. 
s maker, vice president, retired. 
New York. 


jjvooklyn-New York—G. H. Gerald Son & Co., of Brooklyn, 
and the Empire City Woodworking Company, of New York, 
have consolidated as the Empire City-Gerard Company. 

North Carolina. 

i'yanklinville—Kersey Bros. have been succeeded by the 

Busi Creek Lumber Company. 
Ohio. 

Cincinnati—The Independent Lumber, Shingle & Tie Com- 

pany recently began business, 


Cincinnati—Tne Michigan Cedar Company recently en- 
gaged in business. ; ; : 
Cincinnati—The Queen City Barrel Company; receiver 


appomted. 
" leveland—The Ohio Box & Cooperage Company; invol- 
untary petition in bankruptcy. : 

Cleveland—The Vermimuion Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
puiy bas increased its capital stock from $10,0U0 to $50,000. 

Columbus—The Douglas-Walkley Company has moved its 
office to Painesville. Mill at Drew, Miss. 

VPataskala—The Brooke Lumber Company has increased 
its capital stock from $25,000 to $50,00V. 

Van Wert—The Anderson Piano Company ; 


petition in bankruptcy. 
Oklahoma. 


Enid—The Dillon Frame Company 
ness at 615 West Maple street. 

Guthrie—The Logan County Planing Mill; 
petition in bankruptcy against 'T. A. Kehley. 

Inola—Osear Jeffers has been succeeded 
Robinson Lumber Company, of St. Louis. 

Mariow—The Payne Lumber Company has 
cecued by the Spencer Lumber Company. 

Okiahoma—Tne Den Pree-Newbiock Lumber Company, of 
Suipour, has opened an office in this city. 

Wetunka—The Stevenson Lumber Company recently be- 
gan business. 


involuntary 


recently began busi- 
involuntary 
by the E. C. 


been = suc- 


Oregon. 


Milton—The Blue Mountain Sawmill Company, located 
about tifteen miles above this city, will be moved here in 
the near future. " 

Pennsylvania. 

Middletown—The Middletown Car Works has been suc- 
ceeded by the Middletown Car Company. 

Vittsburg—A, Murpuby is now the Murphy Lumber 
Company. \ 

\\uilamsport—E. B. Sheriff and B. E. Reese recently 
formed the Reese-Sherif! Lumber Company. 

Tennessee, 

McMinnville—-The Elkins-McClarty Company has changed 
iis name to the McMinnvilie Spoke & Lumber Company. 

Memphis—The Cote Manufacturing Company; Wuus I. 
Cole, president, deceased. 

Mempnis-——D. C. Furniss & Co. (no yard) 
gaged in the wholesale tumber business. 

Scotts Hill—A. L. Goff; petition in bankruptcy. 


Texas. 
Skoll & Mohut (planing mill) recently began 


recently en- 


Collegeport 
business. 
Giimer—The Carlile-Brown Basket & Box Company re- 
cehliy began business. 

{fouston—The Vatley Lumber Company is selling out to 
the South Texas Lumber Company, ot this city. 

uples—The Napies Huruwood Lumber Company (no 
ara) reeently began business. 

“an Augustine—R. H. Yarborough; involuntary petition 


in hankruptey. 
Vermont. 
‘wanton—George Webster & Sons are now the Webster 
Limnber Company. } 
Washington. 


'aine—The Boundary Shingle Company; application for 
receiver, 

coma—tThe Excelsior Lumber Company's plant at Adler 
hi been absorbed by the Keliance Lumber Company and 
tho name changed to the Reliance Lumber & Timber Com- 


_}acoma—The North Shore Lumber Company has discon- 
Unued business. 

facoma—The Union Lumber Company; Frank A. Leach, 
sevretary, has sold his interest to ‘I. J. Shields, president, 
and S$. H. Chatten, of Kansas City. Mr. Leach will engage 
in wholesaling. 

icoma—The West Coast Shingle Company; R. L. Chapin 
iis disposed of his interest to G. R. Eastman. Mr. Chapin 
“i engage in business for himself. 

West Virginia. 

ast Lynn—The East Lynn Lumber Company dissolved ; 

iness continued under style of J. R. Freiner. 

lollidays Cove—The Cottrell Bros. Company recently en- 
‘ved in the retail lumber business. 


Wisconsin. 





Leaver Land & Lumber Company. 

Cedarburg—Joseph R. Holzbauer recently engaged in the 
‘il lumber business. 

Chippewa Falls—The Northwestern Furniture Company 
now the Northwood Furniture Company. 

loomer-Colfax-Eleva-Fall-Creek-Fairchild-Humbird-Mondo- 
New-Auburn-Osseo-Rusk-Strum-Wheeler—The Wilson-Web- 
' Lumber Company, of Menomonie, has sold its retail 
rite —_— to the North Star Lumber Company, of Minneapo- 
is, Minn, 

Hlollandale—Nels Severson has 
lloilandale Lumber Company. 
_Merrill—L. M. Anson & Son will take over the interests 
of the Gilkey & Anson Company. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
Manitoba. 


Winnipeg—The Chicago Lumber & Coal 
been sueceeded by the 
Company. 


i 
\ 
e 
i 
l 


been succeeded by the 


Company has 
British-American Mills & Timber 


Ontario. 
lrances—The Christie saw mill has been bought by A. C. 


Mackenzie and Alexander Mann, of the Northern Construc- 
tion Company. 


feaver—The Wilbur Lumber Company has been sold to - 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 





Alabama, 

Aliceville—The rebuilding of the plant of the Aliceville 
Lumber. & Construction Company, which was burned re- 
cently, has been begun. Engines and boilers are being over- 
hauled and installed and preparations for the planing mill 
are being made. 

Indiana. 

Elkhart—C. L. Munger, of this city, it is reported, will 
establish a double band saw mill in Nicholas county, West 
Virginia, for the purpose of developing about 200,000,000 
feet of timber. The plant will have a daily capacity of 
80,000 feet of lumber and will cost approximately $75,000. 


Louisiana. 

Mansfield—The Central Lumber Company will erect a 
saw mill at this point or at some point on the Texas & 
Pacific or the Kansas City Southern railroad. 

Michigan. 

Bay City—-Handy Bros., whose saw mill and box factory 
were destroyed by fire July 24, have commenced the erection 
of a plant which will be 206 by 100 feet, of reinforced con- 
crete. The latest and most improved machinery will be 
installed. 

Hawk—M. G. Stevens is arranging to erect a shingle mill 
at this point. 


Minnesota. 

Nashwauk—-The Range Lumber Company, of Wadena, is 
erecting lumber sheds just north of here, near the Crosby 
mine spur, to accommodate the large consignments of lum- 
ber being received. 

Mississippi. 

Lake—G. B. Merrill & Bro. has let a contract for the 
rebuilding of its plant which was recently burned. ‘he 
contract includes the building of a new planing mill, docks, 
dry kiln and dry sheds. 

Missouri. 

Springfield—The Wunderlich Cooperage Company will im- 
mediately rebuild its plant which was burned recently. 
Brick or concrete will be used. 


New Jersey. 


Sea Isle City—The Charles H. Clouting Company is en- 

larging its planing mill and woodworking factory. 
Oregon. 

Bandon—Orders for machinery for the mill being built 
by the Cody Lumber Company on the site of the one which 
was destroyed by fire last August have been placed. ‘The 
mill will have a daily capacity of 125,000 feet and will be 
modern in every respect. 

Portland—The Burlington Lumber Company is_ erecting 
a saw mill at Burlington, a suburb of this city. The plant 
will cost $50,000 and will have a daily capacity of 100,000 
feet. 

Texas. 
_ Jasper—The Alexarder Gilmer Lumber Company, of Rem- 
lig, will erect a saw miil on the Santa Fe near this city. 

Manton—Sam Hayter, ot Nacogdoches, will establish a 
saw mill to cut 15,000,000 feet of timber. 

Orange—The Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company has 
closed a contract for the erection of a 3-room brick standard 
dry kiln at its upper mill. Each room will have a capacity 
of 60,000 feet of lumber. 

Saratoga—The Chicora Lumber Company is erecting a 
planer which will be ready for operation in about two’ weeks. 

Utah. 
_ Salt Lake City-—-The Granite Lumber Company is making 
improvements on some of its buildings and erecting a plant 
for various kinds of millwork. 
Vermont. 


North 'Troy—The Blair Veneer Company will extensively 
enlarge its plant. 








Virginia. 

_Portsmouth—Plans are being prepared for the rebuilding 
of the plant of the Standard Box & Lumber Company, which 
was burned recently. The plant will be 120 by 120 feet. 

Wisconsin. 
Marinette—Work has commenced 
Michigan Hoop & Stave Company. 
frame structure. ; 

Oshkosh—The Challoner Company has broken ground pre- 

paratory to erecting an additional warehouse. 


on a plant for the 
The factory will be a 





CASUALTIES. 





Alabama. 

Kellyton—The saw mill and a large amount of lumber 
belonging to the Steverson & Herzfeld Lumber Company 
were destroyed by fire October 15. 

California. 

Weed—The drying shed of the Weed Lumber Company, 
containing 1,500,000 feet of choice lumber, was destroyed 
by fire October 18, entailing a loss of about $100,000, partly 
covered by insurance. : 

Georgia. 


Doraville—The saw and grist mill of Munday-Bolton & 
Co. burned recently, causing a $4,000 loss. 
Idaho, 
Harrison—The Harrison Shingle Company suffered a loss 
by fire recently. ee 
Illinois, 
Alton—Fire recently visited the plant of the 
Tool & Supply Company. , 
Indiana. 
Evansville—Fire October 25 destroyed the mill buildings 
of the H. Herrmann Manufacturing Company, causing a 
loss of about $6,000. The plant was recently abandoned. 
Kansas. 


Cherryvale—The mill and lumber belonging to the Whit- 
ney Lumber Company were damaged to the extent of 
$20,000 by fire recently. The office buildihg was saved. 

Nevada. 


Verdi—Fire starting at the plant of the Verdi Lumber 

Company destroyed 3,000,000 feet of lumber. 
Pennsylvania. 

Pittsburg—Fire October 20 caused a loss of $55,000 to 
the S. W. Means Lumber Company, to the R. A. MeCall 
Lumber Company, $125,000: to the United Planing Mill 
Company, $35,000, and to the Jones & Rodgers Lumber 
Company, $1,000, making a total of $216,000. 

Tennessee. 
warehouse and contents 
Rooks burned October 18, with a 
Insurance, $4,500, 


Federal 


Humboldt—-The 
L. E. 
$7,000. 


belonging to 
loss of about 
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Timber Loans 


E are prepared to make loans in 

amounts of $200,000 and upwards 
secured by first mortgage on high grade, 
accessible standing timber owned by 
established, going lumber companies. 


Correspondence and pere 
sonal interviews invited. 


BONDS FOR INVESTMENT 


Salt Lake City, Utah, Waterworks & Sewer 44s 
Twin Falls County, Idaho, Court House 5s 
Mobile, Alabama, Refunding 44s 

River Rouge, Michigan, Sewer 445 

Monroe, Wisconsin, 5s 

Manistee & North-Eastern Railroad Company 5s 


Devitt, Tremble & Co. 


BANKERS 
First National Bank Bldg., CHICAGO. 


We Will Buy 
BOND ISSUES 


of not less than $300,000, 
secured by Standing ‘Timber 
(except hardwood) where the 
land is owned in fee simple 
and the timber has a value 
of at least three times the 
amount of the loan. 


FARWELL TRUST COMPANY, 


226 LaSalle Street, CHICAGO. 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
FORWARDING AGENTS MARINE INSURANCE 
Produce Exchange. NEW YORK. 12 Great St. Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating Ocean freight con- 
tracts and effecting quickest despatch from seaboard. We 
handle all classes of cargo, and have Special Department 


handling Export Lumber Shipment. - 


EE 








AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
TELECODE 


Makes long messages short. 
Send for information to 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Loans To Lumbermen 


On Timber Lands 


For Long Periods of Time 


In Sums of $200,000 
Or More. 


Lyon, Gary & Company 
"CHICAGO. 





H. M. By_tessy & CompPaANy 


Engineers Managers 


DESIGN CONSTRUCT OPERATE 


Artificial Gas Systems 
Steel Railways 

Water Works 

Electric Light Plants 
Irrigation Systems 


Natural Gas Systems 
Interurban Railways 
Water Power Plants 
Transmission Systems 
Drainage Systems 





EXAMINATION AND REPORTS 





218 La Salle Street, 
CHICAGO 











AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 
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Is Your Business 
100% Productive? 


—Our latest systems of modern accounting put 
you in instant touch with every phase ot your business— 


—Lay before you in black and white an accounting 
of every penny— 


-—Cause to stand out in quick relief the wastes, 
excessive costs, leaks—every factor that may be at 
present a constant if insidious drag and drain on your 
resources and business. 


MARK SUMMERS & Co. 


Public Accountants and Auditors 
Corn Exchange Bank Bldg. - CHICAGO 

















What’s Your Worth? 


Any day you may be asked just this question by your banker of 

in ev a fire, by an —- a vaste It’s our business to 
a ma piled 

which will tell you os loos eahee oo ee ny oc nny 

BOOKLET AND NAMES OF PATRONS FREE FOR THE ASKING 


COATS & BURCHARD COMPANY, 


PUBLIC APPRAISERS, 
159 La Salle Street. CHICAGO. 











Warren Axe & Tool Co. 


Sole Manufacturers of the Famous 


SAGER PATENT AXES 


And Highest Quality 
Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 
RIGHT QUALITY—RIGHT PRICES, 


Write us. WARREN, PA., U.S. A. 




















TO MAKE MONEY should use the Lumber- 


man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 
Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago 





Washington. . 

Puyallup—The plant of the Washington Veneer Company 
was destroyed by fire October 15, causing a loss on the 
building of $75,000 and on the lumber in the yard $10,V00, 
making a total loss of $85,000, with $7,000 insurance. 

Rayville—The M. R. Smith Shingle Company’s mill burned 
to ae October 14, with a loss of $22,000, partially 
insured. 

Spokane Bridge—Fire originating in the boiler room de- 
stroyed the Ellsworth & Thayer saw mill. The loss is 
$4,000, with no insurance. 

Tacoma—One of the shingle dry kilns at the plant of 
KE. J. MeNeeley & Co. was damaged by fire recently to the 
extent of $2,000. Three cars of shingles were got out of 
the kiln. ; 

Wisconsin. 
_ Marinette—Fire in the yards of the Republic Lumber 
ae shoo. this week destroyed a stock of cedar poles valued 
at $700. 

VPhillips—Fire destroyed the saw mill of the John R. 
Davis Lumber Company October 20, causing a loss of $150,- 
QUO, partially insured. ‘The planing mill, powerhouse and 
lumber yards were saved. 


Wyoming. 
Fort Steel—Damage to the plant of the Carbon Timber 


Company, which was visited by fire recently, is estimated 
at $75,000. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION. 


Siete 


MENOMINEE, MICH., Oct. 21.—The entire holdings of the 
William Mueller Company, of Blaney, were sold October 21 
at auction by Court Commissioner John E. Tracy to R. C. 
Flannegan for the Wisconsin Land & Lumber Company, of 
Hermansville, Mich., for $375,000. The circuit court has 
ordered Commissioner Tracy to wind up the affairs of the 
company. 





DETROIT, MicH., Oct. 25.—Following the petition filed in 
the United States district court last week by the St. Louis 
Plate Glass Company, the Batchelor Lumber Company and 
the Warner-Newton Lumber Company, asking for an imme- 
diate trial of the involuntary bankruptcy proceedings against 
the Frohlich Glass Company and the production of the 
books, attorneys for the alleged bankrupt have come forward 
with another offer of settlement of 60 cents on the dollar, 
which probably will be accepted. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Oct. 26.—Wilber A. Jones has filed 
suit in the civil district court against the American Creo- 
sote Works, asking judgment for $14,400. Petitioner alleges 
that he entered into a contract with defendant, contracting 
in the name of the Jones Land & Timber Company, to 
furnish 200,000 cross ties at 28 cents a tie, to be delivered 
along the tracks of the Louisiana Railway & Navigation 
Company between Shreveport and Alexandria. It is averred 
that plaintiff delivered 20,000 ties under the contract, but 
that the American Creosote Works refuses to receive any 
more, although complainant stands ready to make deliveries. 





LUMBERMEN INTERESTED IN IMPORTANT 
BANK MERGER, 


New ORLEANS, La., Oct. 25.—An extensive merger of 
banks in southwestern Louisiana will be consummated 
January 1. The institutions affected are the First Na- 
tional bank, of Jennings; First National, of Welsh; 
First National, of Lake Arthur, and the Caleasieu Trust 
& Savings bank, of Lake Charies. The agreement reached 
is that on January 1 the stockholders of the Caleasieu 
Trust & Savings bank shall increase its capital and 
surplus from $100,000 to $250,000, the new shares to be 
prorated to the stockholders of the other banks inter- 
ested. The purpose of the merger is explained to be to 
provide the various banks with better facilities for han- 
dling all business originating in their respective locali- 
ties. The following lumbermen are among those named 
on the prospective directorate: J. A. Bel, of the James 
A. Bel Lumber Company; D. R. Woodring, manager for 
the Caleasieu Long Leaf Lumber Company; W. G. 
Moeling, secretary J. A. Bel Lumber Company; H. G. 
Chalkley, manager North American Land & Timber 
Company; G. M. King, secretary-treasurer Powell Lum- 
ber Company, and D. R. Swift. 





MANUFACTURER DISCUSSES CONDITIONS. 

BRISTOL, TENN., Oct. 28.—Charles A. Schieren, former 
mayor of Brooklyn, and millionaire belt manufacturer, 
is a visitor in Bristol, the guest of his son, G. Arthur 
Schieren. He is looking over his company’s large belt 
tannery and extract plant in Bristol. 

‘Business generally is reviving,’’ said Mr. Schieren 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN correspondeut; ‘‘every- 
where we see more signs of activity in trade, public 
improvements are coming fast and the country seems 
to be moving along well again.’’ 

Mr. Schieren is vitally interested in the New York 
mayoralty contest and does not conceal the fact that he 
is very anxious to see Otto Bannard, the republican 
nominee, elected. 

‘*New York needs Bannard,’’ said the belt magnate; 
‘‘the issue is economy against extravagance, and Mr. 
Bannard offers the people an economical and business- 
like administration. He is easily the choice of the con- 
servative business people of New York. The present 
administration has not paid enough attention to New 
York’s commercial interests. Our harbor needs more 
attention. We have a wonderfully great harbor, and 
while other harbors are being improved, so as to attract 
commerce, New York has been almost standing still in 
this respect. Again the Brooklyn people feel that they 
have not had their share of public improvements. ’’ 

Mr. Schieren said that he was gratified to see macada- 
mized roads being built all through this section. ‘‘Ten 
years ago I told the business men of Bristol that what 
this section needed was good roads. I see they are com- 
ing to agree with me, as you have many beautiful roads 
now. They are undoubtedly the greatest asset a city or 
county can have.’’ 

Mr. Schieren found things moving along well at his 
company’s big plant, where the world-famous ‘‘ Duxbak’’ 
belting is made and which is the largest belt tannery of 
its kind in the world. The plant here is turning out a 
vast amount of stock, for which a ready market is found 


all over the world. G. Arthur Schieren, son of the 
senior member of the company, is in charge of the big 
plant and ha¥ been’ in Bristol ten years. 


SQUARE DEAL IN HARDWOODS. 


Secretary Outlines and Explains Policy and Methods 
Pursued by Association and Its Members in 
Inspecting and Grading Output. 





Lewis Doster, secretary of the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association of the United States, addressed 
the Central Bureau of extension table manufacturers 
at its meeting at Chicago, Tuesday, October 26, tak- 
ing as his subject ‘“How to buy hardwood lumber and 
get a square deal.’’?’ In view of the interest which 
consumers are manifesting in the matter of hardwood 
grading, Mr. Doster’s remarks are significant. With 
reference to the methods of the grading bureau of the 
organization he represents, Mr. Doster said: 

Our organization work is divided into various departments, 
bureaus etc., and it is not my intention to elaborate on our 
entire organization work, but to select the important bureau, 
the one which is the most expensive, that we spend the 
most time and thought on, and which develops a “SQUARE 
DEAL” policy, and that is the Bureau of Grades. 

Our policy is to grade lumber for everybody, and we grade 
it right. We have a grading rule book which is written so 
plainly as to avoid any misinterpretation between inspectors. 
The rules have emanated from a careful study of the differ- 
ent sources of supply to the different sources of consump- 
tion, separated into different series of grades the desires 
which will accommodate the expensive, medium or cheaper 
classes of work which may develop during the details of 
consumption. 

The itumber buyer, or your purchasing agent, may not be 
an expert in the grading of lumber and sometimes not an 
entire lumberman, and as a rule required to buy the wants 
of your entire needs for the purpose of producing a finished 
article, such as hardware, glue, leather, yarnish, besides 
lumber, and While interested in all he is not able to thor- 
oughly and carefully digest the arrival of the raw lumber 
proauct as he is your other similar commodities, and the 
word of others must often be taken to guide him in his 
deliberations, That is where we come in as a factor. 

To faithfully promote the duties of our Rule Book, intelli- 
gent inspectors are placed in the different consuming mar- 
kets where lumber is used, and on the appearance of any 
complaints these men are sent to the yards of the purchaser 
to grade the lumber. ‘Their visit there is an important one. 
They give quick action; they will separate, if necessary, all 
the grades they find; they will explain all the grades as 
they come before them to your men when such information 
is desired. As soon as the work is complete, a report is 
made out; a copy is given to you as a customer, the dupli- 
cate to the shipper, so that both are intelligently advised 
as to the exact condition of this car. 

At times when we find lumber which is either manufac- 
tured poorly, improperly shipped or graded, we send to the 
mills the very man who discovered such lumber in the mar- 
kets, and through his influence and instructions we are able 
to correct such evils. It is our endeavor to overcome the 
subject of disputes. They retard the movement of the 
lumber in transit from the saw mill to the putting up 
process for the finished product. ‘They cause a bulk of 
correspondence and delay, which should be reduced. ‘They 
cause a feeling of enmity between the purchaser and the 
seller, and when such are avoided the channel of commerce 
through the industry is smoothed out for quick action and 
results. 

Purchasers of lumber after receiving the copy of inspec- 
tion reports have an assurance of obtaining the proper 
grade; if they object to the same, it can be reinspected by 
an acting or chief inspector, who gives the same a business- 
like investigation for your benefit. Again, lumber produced 
that is not desirable for your needs is reported. 

Under the subject of grading, we might state that there 
is one matter which has destroying influences in the in- 
dustry. Many people have found time and opportunities to 
criticise our methods, but, gentlemen, let me tell you, from 
the investigation we give all complaints, we find active 
knocking is usually a good boost, tor it so often develops 
methods which are not, as we consider wholesome business, 
especially the ‘‘mixing proposition.” We all know the furni- 
ture trade do, and always will, purchase certain grades 
according to their desires, but the mixing grade I refer to 
is the man who will buy from the shipper of lumber a car 
of firsts and seconds containing 20 to 835 percent of No. 1 
common in the car thoroughly mixed. He will buy a car 
of No. 1 common with 20 to 50 percent of No. 2 common 
thoroughly mixed. He will buy a straight car of No. 2 
common, and then all is invoiced as a straight higher grade. 
Naturally, there are a great many complaints created when 
the lumber arrives, and it has been a “tune” that has been 
played long, but not with so much success lately, placing 
the cause that it was graded on the Hardwood Manutfactur- 
ers’ Association grading rules. It has not received support 
from us, and the manutacturers of lumber in the association 
I represent deprecate this habit by giving to the buyer the 
true grading, using their official book, yellow back and 
double red stripe across the face. 

With a system of reports, we keep before the manufac- 
turers the kind, thickness and grade of stocks which are 
short items. It has been our work to watch this point, and 
have ready for the buyer quickly all short items to insure 4 
more even market. A high price on a short item does not 
make money for the industry; a medium price on a general 
stock is a much more healthy condition. 

In the manufacturing end of the business the larger 
manufacturers who can afford to produce the proper lumber 
find it advantageous to assist the smaller producers to prop- 
erly manufacture and grade their material uniformly, and 
it helps to keep the price uniform. Cheap lumber for @ 
customer is expensive when not manufactured nor graded 
for his wants. : 

Everything we have in our association tends to bring 
together the producer and the purchaser. However, all poli- 
cies of cojperation must be based on close affiliations. rhe 
manufacturer alone can not do all that is wanted to bring 
the trade relation together. The consumers of the various 
products must work with him. You, as table manufacturers, 
are one of the important parts of the chain to mutually 
provide the links of uniformity. We ask you to work with 
us. When we are together we learn each other’s ideas, what 
is to be done for you, and by such methods you will be 
better off. Remember: The manufacturers of hardwood 
never want to produce or sell anything the consumer does 
not want. 

Consumers of lumber are eligible to membership in this 
association. They join us with the intention of obtaining 


‘information from time to time of what we are doing and 


what they desire. You are eligible and can come in if you 
wish to take advantage of an organization which is mu- 
tually surrounding itself with the axioms of which you desire 
to have as a purchaser of hardwood lumber, and which we 
want as a producer of the same commodity: “A SQUARE 
DEAL.” We guarantee it by asking you to buy on the 
methods of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States. 
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IMPROVEMENT SHOWN IN HARDWOOD CENTERS. 





Car Shortage Growing More Serious—Activity Among Railroads—Mills Running Full Time— 
Prices Stiffer—Demand Better—Personal Mention. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 
NASHVILLE, TENN., Oct. 27.—General satisfaction over 
prevailing conditions continues among the local lumber- 


men. Some contend that business is not yet what it 
should be, but as a whole the market seems to have re- 
sumed normal conditions. The October business has 


shown a good improvement over September and if the 
rate of improvement continues it will not be long before 
everybody is well satisfied with the market in all of its 
phases. 

' Local firms are getting in a good amount of stock 
from country mills, which, judging from present indica- 
tions, will be kept busy until Christmas, at least. Stock 
is being shipped out almost as fast as it gets dry to fill 
the heavy orders. Heavy demands for lower grades 
continue and this is an encouraging feature, for these 
grades formerly were somewhat of a burden. Prices 
are increasing slowly but steadily, showing a decided 
upward tendency. ; 

Demand, while good for all grades of stock, is espe- 
cially active for quartered red and white oak and poplar. 
Prices on 1’s and 2’s popular and quartered oak are 
showing an advance. Some report even better prices for 
quartered oak than for a long time. There is a decided 
scarcity in some grades of steck, some lengths of quar- 
tered oak being especially hard to secure. An improved 
demand for hardwoods continues from the railroads, 
building trades and furniture and vehicle manufacturers. 
Purchases are liberal, though still made with caution. 
The activity of the demand and the broken condition 
of stocks on the upper grades, together with the car 
shortage, which is being felt more and more, have 
eaused prices to advance on some items and the greater 
activity in the lower grades. 

High grade oak is scarce. Wide poplar is brisk and 
is bringing good prices. There is a firmness with chest- 
nut and basswood. Ash is stationary. The stocks of 
hickory, cherry and maple are somewhat scarce. Ma- 
hogany and other cabinet woods are active. Purchases 
of cypress for inside finishing have been active. The 
sash and door manufacturers are using this grade more 
freely than formerly. 

His friends are rejoicing over the success of Charles 
Cohn, of this city, a well known lumberman, in the 
field of municipal politics. Two years ago Mr. Cohn 
was defeated for reélection as a member of the city coun- 
cil by Iser Peter Cohen, a well known merchant. In the 
recent democratic primary election held in Nashville 
Mr. Cohn in turn defeated Mr. Cohen when the latter 
stood for reélection. Mr. Cohen declared that irregu- 
larities existed in the primary and came out as an in- 
dependent against Mr. Cohn, the nominee. The latter 
was again successful by a good majority. Mr. Cohn 
then became a candidate for the presidency of the new 
council which was sworn in last week and in this, too, 
he won. His only opponent for the office of president 
was J. H. Acklen, also a member of the council who was 
recently reélected, and who is the state game, fish and 
forest commissioner. During his former incumbency of 
the aldermanic office Mr. Cohn was president of the 
council, so he reénters this office backed by much expe- 
rience. 

October 30 the trustee in bankruptcy of the former 
John M. Smith Lumber Company will sell for cash to 
the best bidder the plant, office building, shed and other 
structures, together with adjoining real estate of the 
defunct company. A railroad spur extends through the 
property and it offers a splendid opportunity for the 


location of a wholesale and retail lumber enterprise. 

The report reaches here that the recent heavy storm 
Which played such havoe in several sections of Tennessee 
and in northern Alabama, passed near Humboldt, Tenn., 


and destroyed thousands of dollars worth of timber in 
the Forked Deer River valley. Thousands of trees were 
= up by the roots or broken off and reduced to splin- 
ers, 

A recent visitor to the local lumber market was L. L. 
Harris, of Harris & Cole Bros., Cedar Falls, Iowa. He 
came to see the secretary of state regarding the tax 
assessed recently against his company, although the com- 
pany had withdrawn from the state. For some years 
this firm operated extensively in Tennessee, having head- 
quarters in Columbia and it still owns large tracts of 
cutover lands in the state. The company was taxed in 
connection with the corporation laws of the state, it 
still having the privilege to do business in this state, 
although formal notice had been given of its suspended 
Operations in Tennessee. 

W. G. Mitchell, of the Mitchell-Kerwin Lumber Com- 
pany, of Demopolis, Ala., and of the W. G. Mitchell 
Lumber Company, of Hattiesburg, Miss., was another 
Tecent visitor of prominence to this market. He reports 
an improvement in the yellow pine business, the demand 
having materially increased since September 1. His 
concerns have orders on hand for as much stuff as they 
can cut. 

The large warehouse and contents of the L. E. Rooks 
Lumber Company at Humboldt, Tenn., burned October 
18. The building contained a large stock of building 
ae The loss is about $7,000 and the insurance 
4 70 » 

A. J. Pace & Son, of Kimmins, Tenn., have purchased 
1,107 aeres of fine timbered land near Houston, Tex. 

he property is located in a level creek bottom and a 
railroad runs directly through the property. They will 
erect a 25,000-foot capacity mill to cut the oak, ash and 


gum on the property, all of which is reported to be of 
high quality. It is estimated the timber will cut six 
or eight thousand feet an acre. A planing mill and other 
equipment probably will be installed later. The new 
mill will, it is expected, be in operation the first of the 
year. 

A saw mill connected with the cotton gin of A. L. 
Goff, near Lexington, Tenn., was burned, together with 
the gin and much cotton, the other day. The origin of 
the fire is not known. A day or two before $500 worth 
of lumber was burned at the same place, this being set 
on fire by a spark from a burning sawdust pile. There 
was no insurance on the lumber and but little on the 
material destroyed by either fire. 

A large barn owned by the American Lead Pencil 
Company, at Lewisburg, Tenn., was destroyed by fire. 
The loss was about $5,000, covered by insurance. 

Tennessee friends have been advised of the death of 
Mrs. E. B. MeNeilly, wife of a prominent lumber dealer 
at Cullman, Ala. She was 61 years old and a consist- 
ent member of the Cumberland Presbyterian church. A 
husband and three children survive, Charles and Wilmot 
MeNeilly, of Ashland, Ky., and Mrs. 8. B. Chestnut, of 
Trenton, Ky. 

The car shortage situation seems to be unchanged this 
week. The farmers do not seem to be moving their crops 
to market as rapidly as had been expected. They have 
some money still in bank and the hope of advancing 
prices has caused planters to hold. With the farmers 
holding back shipments the shortage promises to be ex- 
tended considerably. It is predicted in some quarters 
that it will continue until the first of the year and it 
may become more serious even than at present when all 
the crops are moved. 





WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 26.—F. E. Stonebraker, in 
charge of the American office of Brants, Franck & Co., 
of Antwerp, Belgium, confirms the report that this firm 
has begun liquidating its business and states that it is 
possible that this may be wound up by the end of the 
current year. Mr. Stonebraker further states that he is 
under contract with the old firm to complete the business 
now on hand, but he has not decided whether he will 
remain with Amedee C. Franck & Co., successors to 
Brants, Franck & Co., after the old business has been 
disposed of. Mr. Franck has been the active member of 
the firm so far as its business in the United States has 
been concerned, and Mr. Stonebraker speaks in the high- 
est terms of him both as to his character and as to his 
knowledge of the lumber business in this country. 

The Anderson-Tully Company has placed one of its 
big box factories here on a schedule of thirteen hours 
a day and has placed in operation its other box factory 
which was idle some time, and this is now running ten 
hours a day. Furthermore, it is stated on reliable 
authority that the company contemplates beginning 
operations at its box plant at Vicksburg, which has been 
idle for a number of months. The box plant of the 
Morgan-West Box Company, Madison, Ark., which is 
allied with the Anderson-Tully Company, is operating on 
full time. Some of the other box interests in this section 
are operating a little more freely and there are signs 
of increasing business among the box people. 

The Lamb-Fish Lumber Company is making prepara- 
tions to build a railroad from Chancy to Charleston, 
Miss., about thirty miles. It owns extensive timber 
lands between the two points and operates a band mill 
at each place, besides its bender plant, box factory and 
other woodworking enterprises. The road will be built 
primarily to facilitate the development of timber re- 
sources of the company, but it will be open to general 
traffie and will fill a long felt want for that section. 
Connection will be made with branch lines of the Yazoo 
& Mississippi Valley roads at both points. 

The Mississippi River Railroad Company states that 
it will be ready to begin work within thirty days. It 
proposes to build a line of railway from Meridian, Miss., 
to the Mississippi river, 195 miles. Connection will be 
made with five railroads at Meridian and with an equal 
number at Natchez, while five other roads will be crossed 
in the route of the road across the state. It is reported 
by one of the men in the company that $5,000,000 of the 
$6,000,000 necessary to build and equip the road has 
been raised through the sale of bonds in Paris. It is 
proposed to have the new road in operation within 
eighteen months. 

President J. L. Lancaster, of the Union Railway Com- 
pany, of this city, is authority for the statement that 
there is very decided activity at all of the manufactur- 
ing plants in this city, and he notes particularly that 
a very much larger business is being done by lumbermen. 
He states that railroads are having all the traffic they 
can handle and that lumbermen are furnishing their 
share. 

The Seaboard Air Line Railroad Company has within 
the last few days placed an order for 1,000 box cars to 
be delivered as soon as possible. The southern roads 
generally are under the necessity of greatly increasing 
their equipment in order to be in position to give prompt 
service. ’ 

G. B. Harper, who has been local agent of the Yazoo 
& Mississippi Valley Railroad Company at Natchez, 
Miss., has been appointed industrial agent of the Illinois 
Central system, with headquarters at Memphis, and will 
devote his time to locating industries along the line of 
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In the lumber business is based to a large ex- 
tent on the proper giving of Credit. Our 


Red Book Service 


serves the lumber field with reliable reports on 
the lumber and woodworking trade. Full par- 
ticulars regarding this service will gladly be 
sent upon request. 
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Established 1883 


THE CYPRESS LUMBER CQ. 


APALACHICOLA, FLA. 
wee GULF CYPRESS 
ALSO 
YELLOW PINE, POPLAR 
COTTONWOOD, RED GUM 


Especial attention given to carload orders for 


YELLOW PINE FLOORING, CEILING and FINISH 


We Solicit your orders for car or cargo. Boston Office, 
SHIPMENTS BY RAIL AND SEA, 88 Broad Street 
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WE can make this material of all kinds. and in 
any quanity, to meet any specifications, and 
give prompt delivery and good service. Write us 
and let us get acquainted with each other so we can 
do business when you are in the market. 
We also make a specialty of strictly NUMBER 
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Southern Office, 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 
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Safety Guard = 
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JOLIET, ILLINOIS 











Climax Tally Book 


For Tallying Hardwood 


I? is substantially bound in sheep, with stiff covers and 
round corners; the straps are of heavy leather, riveted on; 
the paper is of fine quality; the special ruling and printing 
are first class. Size of clos k, 44% x 8% inches; 159 pages. 
In universal use. Send for full particulars, FREE. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 














both the Illinois Central and Yazoo & Mississippi Valley. 

J. H. Turner, for years commercial agent of the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis railroad, with headquar- 
ters at Memphis, and one of the most popular traffic 
men of this section with the lumber fraternity, suffered 
a stroke of paralysis in the side two days ago and has 
not yet regained consciousness. 

E. E. Goodlander, of the Goodlander-Robertson Lum- 
ber Company, is back from an extended northern and 
eastern trip and he reports that he met with a very sat- 
isfactory demand for hardwood lumber. 

William Wilms, of the Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Com- 
pany and the Chicago Mill & Lumber Company, was in 
Memphis the latter part of last week and took part in 
the recent meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club of Mem- 
phis, of which he is a member. 

A. J. Pace & Son, Kimmin, Tenn., have purchased 
1,107 acres of timber land about forty miles north of 
Houston, Tex., and will put in a 25,000-foot mill to 
develop their holdings. The land is covered with oak, 
ash and other hardwood lumber and the stumpage is 
reported very heavy. 

The Jonesboro Heading Company, Jonesboro, Ark., has 
been incorporated under the laws of that state, with a 
eapital stock of $20,000. H. Alfrey, who was in the 
heading business here for some years, is the principal 
incorporator. 

The business men of Rogers, Ark., are subscribing 
liberally to a fund to secure a big wagon factory for 
that town. In addition to the cash bonus offered a 
number of lots will be given as a. site for the manufac- 
turing enterprise the town is so anxious to obtain. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 

BrisToL, TENN., Oct. 26.—The outlook in the lumber 
trade continues good and lumbermen are delighted with 
its condition. Even the most skeptical, who believed the 
recent marked improvement a mere spurt, are now con- 
vineed of its permanence. Many new mills are being 
installed all over this part of the South and timber lands 
are changing hands rapidly. 

H. M. Hoskins, of the H. M. Hoskins Lumber Com- 
pany, who was taken ill a week ago, has developed a 
severe case of typhoid, and while his condition is critical, 
great hope is entertained for his recovery. 

L. A. Henderson, of Flint, Erving & Stoner Lumber 
Company, of Pittsburg, Pa., spent a couple days this 
week buying hardwoods from local lumbermen. 

V. A. White has resigned as mail salesman for J. A. 
Wilkinson and has returned to Chicago to take another 
position. 

F. H. Brewer, of Cincinnati, Ohio, traveling freight 
agent of the Grand Trunk railway system, was a visitor 
among the Bristol lumber shippers this week. 

George W. Peter, sales manager of the Peter-McCain 
Lumber Company, is calling on the trade in Philadelphia 
and New York this week. Mr. McCain, of the company, 
reports business moving along nicely. 

News was received this week from Nicholas county, 
West Virginia, that work will shortly be begun on a 
double band mill to be erected there by the C. L. Munger 
Lumber Company, of Elkhorn, Ind. The company owns 
more than 200,000,000 feet of hardwood stumpage in 
Nicholas county, not far from the operations of the Fen- 
wick Lumber Company, and expects to develop the prop- 
erty at the rate of about 75,000 feet daily. 

B. B. Burns, of the Rockeastle Lumber Company, has 
been ill at his home in this city for a week. 

The new mill of the Croft Lumber Company, of Alex- 
ander, W. Va., mention of which was recently made in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, is turning out 75,000 feet 
of stock daily. The company has a large boundary of 
timber in that section. 

Congressman Joseph H. Gaines, of West Virginia, 
member of the ways and means committee of the revision 
congress and a high protectionist who demonstrated his 
fidelity to the lumber interests of the country in the mak- 
ing up of the tariff schedule, spoke to a large audience 
at the Harmelming theater here Saturday night on ‘‘ The 
Revised Tariff.’? He said that the tariff on lumber 
would be of greater benefit to the South than many peo- 
ple thought, and that a reduction would give no cheaper 
lumber. He submitted evidence that there has been no 
general reduction to the ultimate consumer or retail pur- 
chaser since the reduction of the tariff. 

The Currier Lumber Company, operating extensively 
at Glamorgan, Wise county, Virginia, is making numer- 
ous improvements in the way of increasing the capacity 
of its mills, and has installed an independent electric 
lighting system. 

Since January 1 forty-seven churches have been built 
in Tennessee, costing $1,103,500; thirty-eight in Virginia, 
costing $850,000; twenty-two in North Carolina, costing 
$328,000, and eighteen in Kentucky, costing $500,000. 

Judge Haynes is expected to hand down his decision 
in the Allen Panel Corporation receivership case in a few 
days. 

Dr. A. L. Aldrich, of the Nelson Lumber Company, of 
Johnson City, Tenn., which operates extensively in west- 
ern North Carolina, who was in Bristol this week, reports 
business flourishing. 





FROM A TENNESSEE HARDWOOD POINT. 


JACKSON, TENN., Oct. 26.—Country mills and whole- 
salers in this territory report a demand for lower grade 
stock. This applies to gum, cottonwood and cypress. 
Plain oak and quartered oak are moving readily. Whole- 
salers report a good middle West trade. Furniture and 
ear industries are buying freely. Interior finish manu- 
facturers are proving good buyers, 

The Enochs Lumber Company, of Jackson, has been 
filling.a large contract for the Tennessee experiment sta- 
tion... This company is furnishing the building material 
for several residences. 


Mr. Lindsley, of the Budde-Lindsley Company, si:tes 
that trade gn church and school furniture, of which his 
company is a large manufacturer, is picking up. 

L. L. Curtis, of the W. H. Coleman Company, headiug 
manufacturer, is president of the Southern Motor Works, 
a new local automobile factory. W. H. Collier, of ihe 
Southern Engine & Boiler Works, is vice president. 

Jones & Woolford have opened a hardwood office at 
Lexington. The firm operates a mill at Perryville. 

The Johns Lumber Company is operating on hardwoods 
at Henderson. 

B. C. Jarrell & Co., Humboldt, Tenn., are having a 
good run on veneers and are manufacturing crates and 
eggcases on a large scale. 

O. G. Gardner, hardwood manufacturer of this city, 
is on a trip to St. Louis, Mo. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


LovuISsvVILLE, Ky., Oct. 26.—There came near being no 
meeting of the Louisville Hardwood Club tonight, as 
some of the members suggested that the club adjourn 
and go to the harvest home dinner of the Commercial 
Club at the Galt house. Plain, oldfashioned fare was 
served, and the hotel was decorated with cornshucks and 
pumpkins. This proved a lure for many of the lumber- 
men, but finally it was decided to hold the regular meet- 
ing, after which some of them went to the supper. 

The annual meeting of the Hardwood Club will be 
held next Tuesday evening. It is likely that E. A, 
Norman, of the Norman Lumber Company, who is presi- 
dent of the club, will be reélected, though Edw. L. 
Davis, of the lumber company of that name, has been 
suggested. The other offices probably will be filled by 
new men. 

Announcement has been made by the railroads that 
the reduction decided on in favor of Louisville lumber 
shipments into northern Illinois and Michigan will be 
published officially November 1. It is a substantial cut, 
and the members of the Hardwood Club are entirely 
satisfied with it. The proposed advance by the railroads 
all over this territory is what is worrying the hardwood 
men. 

Although the proximity of his yard to the river caused 
E. B. Norman to be flooded in 1907, that condition has 
its compensations. Mr. Norman has just installed his 
own water system, pumping from the river. This has 
made a big saving already, and the water plant will pay 
for itself in two years. Mr. Norman said his company 
was doing more business than it ever did, and that 
prices are stiffening. The advance on good grades of 
poplar is the market feature, as he sees it. The demand 
for boxes, which he makes also, is improving. 

The Louisville Point Lumber Company is doing a 
good business. H. J. Gates, secretary of the company, 
is out of town. 

Business is good with W. P. Brown & Sons. They 
have secured a large bunch of poplar, looking for a rise. 
Prices on all lines are stiffening. 

Treasurer Geiger, of the Kentucky Veneer Company, 
said business is marked by considerable improvement, 
though prices are still low. 

The Traffic & Transportation. Club, which numbers sev" 
eral hardwood and other lumbermen in its membership, 
has taken permanent quarters at 128 South Fourth ave- 
nue. The club has 250 members, including railroad men 
and shippers. 

A meeting was held in Hopkinsville, October 23, for 
the purpose of securing support for the Bosworth-Wyatt 
amendment to the state constitution, which will permit 
the state to help the counties to build roads. The lum- 
bermen of Kentucky are behind the bill, as poor roads 
are the worst possible hindrance to logging operations. 

The Board of Trade has named thirty-eight of its 
members as delegates to the Lakes-to-the-Gulf Deep 
Waterways convention in New Orleans, October 30, and 
they will join the fleet that sails down the Mississippi 
river. Among the delegates is C. C. Mengel, president 
of the Mengel Box Company and vice president of C. 
C. Mengel & Bro. Company. 

According to a report from Catlettsburg, a railroad is 
being surveyed through eastern Kentucky, and will in- 
clude Carter, Lawrence, Magoffin, Knott, Letcher and 
Perry counties, all of which are without railroad facili- 
ties. If the road is built it will make it possible to 
market immense tracts of timber, consisting of poplar, 
oak and walnut. The Baltimore & Ohio is said to be 
behind the survey. 

Among visitors to the hardwood trade in Louisville 
this week were Sam E. Barr, of the Lilly Lumber Com- 
pany, New York; K. W. Hobart, of Hobart & Co., Los- 
ton, Mass., and Mr. Latham, of the Monarch Lumber 
Company, Pennsylvania. 





A YELLOW POPLAR CENTER. 

ASHLAND, Ky., Oct. 27.—The Yellow Poplar Lumber 
Company, Coal Grove, Ohio, reports business very S2t!s- 
factory and the receipt of more and larger orders the 
last ten days than for the last two years. It is oper- 
ating its saw mill and planing mills full time and ship- 
ping large amounts of stock in both rough and finished 
poplar. Their large concrete splash dam, the largest of 
its kind in the world, will soon be completed and ready 
for use. The company is building this dam near the 
Breaks of the Big Sandy, and it will enable it to get 
millions of feet of timber through the breaks at almost 
any season of the year. Prior to the building of this 
dam, it was only in case of high water that the com- 
pany was able to get logs through the breaks. ‘The 
company has gone to an expense of $30,000 but as it has 
a large amount of timber above the breaks, it considers 
it a very good investment. : 

The Whisler & Scearcy Company, Ironton, Ohio, has 
about sawed out its present supply of timber and wil 
shut down its mill indefinitely. Good reports are Te 
ceived from its office as to receipt of orders and inquiries. 
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3. F. Seearey was a business caller in this city this week, 
eturning from the company’s mill at Farmers, Ky. It 
; not operating the mill at Farmers but Mr. Scearcy 
ys the company is buying a large amount of timber 
u Licking river, expecting to operate very heavily next 
pring. 

The Licking River Lumber Company has its mills 


-losed at Farmers, Ky., this week, putting in new ovens 


nd boilers and doing general repair work, getting ready 
‘or a steady run. It has about 8,000,000 feet of logs in 
the river at Farmers, which will enable it to run for 
nonths. The company is shipping out a large amount 
if stock from the yards at that place and reports busi- 
icss very satisfactory. 

Ii. G. Irwin, of the Erie Lumber Company, Erie, Pa., 

as a business caller in our city, calling on our several 
lumbermen. Mr. Irwin finds business very satisfactory 
with his company which is shipping large amounts of 
stock consisting of pine and hardwoods. Mr. Irwin ex- 
pects to make several points in West Virginia to buy 
lumber to be shipped to their trade. 

The Reese-Kitchen Lumber Company, of this city, with 
mills located at Wrigley, Ky., is operating, with pros- 
pects very good and the receipt of some very desirable 
orders. Mr. Kitchen reports the mill running satisfac- 
‘orily and manufacturing very fine stock. S. B. Reese, 
who has charge of the mill, is an experienced mill and 
lumberman, having been engaged in the lumber business 
at Farmers, Ky., a number of years as the 8. B. Reese 
Lumber Company. 

William Threlkeld, of the Indiana Quartered Oak Com- 
pany, New York city, was a business visitor this week, 
buying stock for eastern trade. Mr. Threlkeld has very 
encouraging reports from the great eastern city, as to 
present conditions and prospects. His company is 
handling more business at present than ever before in 
all lines of hardwood and dimension lumber. 





IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS. 

LirrLe Rock, ARk., Oct. 26.—Practically the only 
complaint heard relative to the lumber business in this 
section is the scarcity of cars for shipping purposes. 
The almost fabulous price of cotton, combined with the 
early maturing of the crop, has placed a flood quantity 
of the staple on the market, which naturally has drawn 
away an unusually large supply of cars. 

Mills generally are in full operation, and the demand 
for lumber in all lines seems to be very satisfactory. 
The remarkable fact about the situation is that no par- 
ticular line is emphasized, demonstrating that the de- 
mand is due to generally prosperous conditions. 

M. M. Richey, general superintendent of the Iron 
Mountain railroad, explains the large demand now being 
made for railroad material to be due to the fact that 
for almost two years the roads bought comparatively 
little material. They had on hand at various supply sta- 
tions a good amount of miscellaneous material, and 
not only did not buy to any great extent but also used 
a comparatively small amount of rolling stock to ac- 
commodate the needs of the road itself in the way of 
improvements requiring timber. This supply now is prac- 
tically exhausted, and with many extensions and much 
general improvement ahead, the railroads themselves are 
making large requisitions for material. 

Much interest has been taken by the lumbermen of 
northeastern Arkansas in the recent. river improvement 
convention held at Newport, in which it was decided to 
form a $1,000,000 stock company for the purpose of 
improving Cache, White and Black rivers, all valuable 
carriers in the lumber trade. The White river is espe- 
cially important to this line of transportation, as many 
of the largest hardwood concerns of the state are located 
along the stream, at Clarendon, Augusta, Newport, 
Devall’s Bluff and other points. 

At almost the same time a meeting of government 
indorsed by Governor Donaghey and Senator James P. 
points was held in this city to determine upon the feasi- 
hility of installing a system of locks and dams on the 
Arkansas river between Little Rock and Ozark, a dis- 
tance of about 120 miles. The proposition was heartily 
endorsed by Governor Donaghey and Senator James P. 
Clarke. It is conservatively estimated that an appro- 
priation of $320,000 annually will be expended to main- 
tain the improvements necessary to establish year-round 
navigation on this section of the river. The engineers 
are making up their report, to be filed with the proper 
department at Washington. 





WEST VIRGINIA NOTES. 

CHARLESTON, W. VA., Oct. 26.—Business men of Madi- 
son declare that the coal and timber business along the 
Coal River road has never been anywhere near as good 
as at the present time. This is one of the branch rail- 
roads leading into a great coal and timber territory that 
has only recently been touched by development. These 
men cite the freight receipts at Madison in September 
last year and those of this year to bear out their con- 
tention. In the month named in 1908 they were $1,500, 
while this year for the same month they were $7,000. 
New development is constantly going on and will con- 
tinue so for years if the markets for coal and lumber 
continue at prices that will warrant development of new 
territory. 

The first knowledge that J. M. Perkins, one of the 
chief owners of the J. M. Means Lumber Company, of 
Pittsburg, Pa., had that his plant had been destroyed 
by fire was when he picked up a paper on the train just 
as he was nearing Huntington, this state, on his way 
from the South to visit relatives of his wife. The couple 
were on their honeymoon trip and the loss of his plant 
by fire was a sad blow. Mr. Perkins stated, however, 
that the plant was practically covered by insurance, and 


after spending a few days in Huntington he and his 
bride returned to Pittsburg. 

W. A. Dawkins, Jacob Leicht and D. G. Putnam, 
prominent lumbermen of Ashland, Ky., recently bought 
fifty-five acres of land lying near Norfolk, Va., paying 
$53,000 for the land, and are now having it surveyed into 
large building lots which will soon be offered for sale. 

Obe Petty, of this city, but largely interested in tim- 
ber and lumber business in Greenbrier and Pocahontas 
counties, states that all the mills in that section are 
running to their fullest capacity and have many orders 
ahead. He says the gradual rise in prices has been the 
stimulant the lumbermen have needed for some time to 
put them on their feet, and he looks for conditions to 
get even better than they now are, insuring a long con- 
tinuation of profitable business in timber and lumber. 





WEST VIRGINIA NEWS. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA., Oct. 26.—Legal action has been 
taken by Chess Bros., of Pittsburg, Pa., against the Ball 
Land & Lumber Company, in Monongalia county. Yes- 
terday Judge Mason, sitting at Morgantown, granted an 
injunction against the company and notice was served 
at once on EF, R. Prince and A. B. Skelton, representa- 
tives of the company. The injunction is styled ‘‘ Walter 
Chess and Harvey B. Chess, plaintiffs, vs. The Ball Land 
and Lumber Company, a corporation; and Elizabeth M. 
Chess, widow of Henry C. Chess.’’ It is the first legal 
action taken by Chess Bros. to maintain the right which 
they claim to the land, and the outcome of the action 
will be watched with interest on account of the value 
of the tract in controversy. Some of the strongest at- 
torneys in the state have been, retained by the various in- 
terests. E. R. Prince, superintendent of the company, is 
expected in this city today. 

The Crescent Lumber Company, of Marietta, Ohio, re- 
ports that it is receiving a good volume of business and 
has great faith in the future. It finds the demand for 
all high grades very good and prices firm. Low grades 
are moving with more freedom. The demand for white 
oak car stock plank and timbers is strong with better 
prices prevailing than for the last two years and further 
advances are looked for. It also reports some trouble in 
getting cars but as yet this matter has not reached a 
serious stage. 

Rainy weather has prevailed throughout this section for 
a week and as a consequence the rivers and streams have 
reached a good stage, enabling timber men to raft their 
lumber to shipping points which has at the same time cre- 
ated a boom in and about this city. . 








SOUTHERN WEST VIRGINIA NEWS. 

BLUEFIELD, W. VA., Oct. 25.—J. A. Wilkinson, lum- 
ber dealer of Bristol, ‘Tenn., has bought 500 acres of 
timber land in McDowell county, on the Iaeger Southern 
railroad, sixty miles west of this city, and will install 
a mill at once, with a daily capacity of about 10,000 
feet. 

Mr. Wilkinson, who was in this city recently, says 
that the domestic and the export demands for lumber 
are showing marked improvement. He has orders ahead 
for special export bill stuff. 

P. V. Widener, district manager for J. A. Wilkinson, 
lumber dealer of Bristol, Tenn., has resigned his posi- 
tion and will go into business for himself. Mr. Widener 
has been with Mr. Wilkinson for several years, and is 
thoroughly acquainted with the lumber business. He 
has secured timber tracts in Mercer and Monroe counties, 
and expects to install several mills in the near future. 





FROM THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 26.—So far October has seen 
marked improvement in the lumber business in this 
vicinity, and prices are still advancing. Many of the 
hardwood manufacturing’ concerns have found it neces- 
sary to work their plants at night in an effort to catch 
up with orders. Many lumbermen and manufacturers are 
having difficulty in getting sufficient men for their plants 
and have appealed to the state bureau of statistics, which 
conducts a free employment bureau, for relief. 

Frederick M. Bachmann, president of the F. M. Bach- 
mann Company, has bought the church property of the 


Plymouth Congregational church in Central avenue. The [| 


consideration was $16,500 and the assumption of a mort- 
gage of $5,000. He has not decided what he will do 
with the property. 

Orders have been received by the Mahogany Interior 
Trim Company for the interior trim work in the new 
federal building at Atlanta, Ga., and for the 12-story 
Wicks office building at Youngstown, Ohio. W. A. York, 
a member of the company, has returned from Houston, 
Tex., where he superintended the interior trim work in 
a 12-story office building. 

Dynamiters wrecked the planing mill of Albert von 
Spreckleson at North street and Highland avenue last 
Sunday night, as well as Mr. von Spreckleson’s barns 
and two buildings for which he had the contract. The 
latter included a building for the Central Union Tele- 
phone Company and a branch library building for the 
city. The four buildings are in different sections of 
the city and were dynamited exactly at midnight. Mr. 
von Spreckleson recently had trouble with organized 
labor, but the police have been unable to place the blame 
on anyone so far. 

A trip through the Southwest in the interests of his 
company is being made by C. H. Comstock, vice president 
and manager of the Interior Hardwood Company. 

J. H. Lang, of the Hoosier Lumber & Shingle Com- 
pany, has returned from a business trip to Chicago. 

The Talge Mahogany Company has established a 
kitchen and dining room for the benefit of its employees. 
The company is working a night shift. 
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*% 
Coast Timber & Cruising Co. 


1101-2 White Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 











at the tables in THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY to find the 

cost of any number of feet of lumber between 2 and 29, 

ft. at any price from $6 to $76 per M; also lath and shingles 

from 5c. to $6 per M. Price, postpaid bound in leather, 
$3.50—bound in cloth, $3. Address, 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
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Prompt Shipments 


We have ready for prompt shipment. 


White and Yellow Pine. 
Hemlock Bill Stuff. 
Poplar Siding. 

White Pine and 
Hemlock Lath, also, 


HARDWOODS. 


Wire or mail your inquiries. 


The McDonald Lbr. Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers, PITTSBURG, PA. 








‘Wm. Schuette & Co. | 


INCORPORATED. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


NORTH CAROLINA AND WHITE PINE, 
CYPRESS, POPLAR, MAPLE AND OAK 
FLOORING & PACIFIC COAST PRODUCT, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Mills, 
\ Belhaven, N.C. 





New York Office, 


No.1Madison Ave. 


White Pine Branch 
Minneapolis, Minn eo 








Forest Lumber Company 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


Saw Mill, 
‘onnarock, Va. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 











North Carolina Pine. 


WHITE PINE, POPLAR, HEMLOCK 
and SPRUCE, LATH and SHINGLES. 





Our Stocks are complete and can give prompt service . 


Willson Bros. Lumber Co. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


saracaetee HARDWOODS 
FOR CINCINNATI 
DISTRIBUTING YARD 


Write us what you have, we will send Inspector to Mill. 


| WM. R. CORNELIUS, s.r ous. Pittsburg, Pa. 

















“ 
THE INTERIOR LRER GO. 
Prise Gu 
Watch this Space for Specials. This Week we Offer 
40,000 ft. 1x13 & wider No. 2 &3 Com. Pa. White Pine. 


50,000 ft. 2x12 to 16 No. 3 Barn - - - Pa. White Pine. 
50,000 ft. 2x12 to 16 No. 2 Barn - - - Pa. White Pine. 




















FROM SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 


- EVANSVILLE, IND., Oct. 26—Hardwood lumber manu- 
facturers in this section report business good. Manufac- 
turers can not recall a time when the demand for quar- 
tered white and quartered red oak was so strong. Prices 
are good, although the increase in the prices of lumber 
has not kept pace with the increase in the prices in the 
prices of logs. Several local manufacturers during the 
last week have taken a large number of orders for de- 
livery in December and January. 

Gum is only in slight demand and poplar is selling 
better than a month ago. Walnut is slow. Hickory is 
picking up. Plain white and red oak is in strong de- 
mand. Inquiries are more numerous. Collections are 
slow. Yellow pine dealers report trade active and stocks 
in good condition. Dealers are buying only for imme- 
diate use and owners of yards are keeping stocks low. 
The bottom of the Little Wabash river in southern Ili- 
nois is covered with well preserved logs. Millmen are 
now talking of securing machinery and raising them. 

The Helfrich saw mill on the west side closed down sev- 
eral days ago and will not resume operations for several 
days. A large supply of lumber is on hand that will 
be disposed of before starting up. 

At a meeting of the stockholders of the Star Car- 
riage Company, at Huntingburg, Ind., the following 
directors were reélected: A. Stratman, E. W. Blemker, 
Michael MeNelis, H. Landgrebe and Frank Katterhenry. 


Notes of the Trade. 


Claude Maley, of Maley & Wertz, this city, is at Martins- 
ville, Ind., in company with Mrs. Maley. The saw mill of 
Maley & Wertz at Vincennes is being operated full time 
with enough logs on hand to run for several months. 

Bedna A. Young, of Young & Cutsinger, this city, is at 
Edinburg on business. 

The planing mills of Evansville and surrounding towns 
are being operated full time. Manufacturers are selling a 
great deal of millwork, but yard stocks are moving slowly. 

N. Frank, of the Southern Lumber Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Nashville, Tenn., was in this city the first of the 
week calling on hardwood manufacturers. 

H. G. Heilzeim, of the Tremont Lumber Company, Tre- 
mont, La., was in this city several days on business. He 
says trade conditions in Louisiana are better. 

Robert White, of the R. B. White Lumber Company, 
Boonville, and president of the Tri-State Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, will leave shortly for New Mexico for 
his health. 

Henry Sauer, president of the Cottage Building Company, 
of this city, has returned from a trip to the Seattle expo- 
sition and other points of interest in the West. He was ac- 
companied by Mrs. Sauer. 

Thad McIntyre, well known lumber dealer at Equality, 
Ill., was in this city last week calling on the trade. 

A recent visitor in Evansville was Charles Folz, of the 
MeMurchy Lumber Company, Shawneetown, Ill. He says 
trade is picking up. 

Ferd Reidy, of the Mechanics Planing Mill Company, of 
Evansville, has returned from a business trip through west- 
ern and central Kentucky. 

The Evansville Planing Mill Company has been running 
steadily and Charles Johann, one of the owners, says the 
year taken as a whole has brought a larger volume of busi- 
ness than last year. 

Henry Beckman, of Ferdinand, was a business visitor in 
Evansville a few days ago. He says trade is getting better. 

George T. Meinzer, of the Evansville Sash & Door Com- 
pany, who returned from a business trip several days ago, 
says the outlook for winter is good. 

Representative John W. Zoehne, this city, vice president 
Indiana Stove Works and interested in several of the large 
furniture factories in Evansville, has donated $5,000 to the 
Evansville Anti-Tuberculosis Society to be used in the 
establishment of a tent colony. 


The large planing mill at Chrisney is running full timee : 


and several large orders have been received. 
W. H. McCurdy, president of the Hercules Buggy Com- 
pany, reports the vehicle trade better than ever. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 27.—One of the best evidences 
of the improvement in business conditions in the country 
is seen in the lobbies of the hotels. Every hotel in this 
city is crowded with business men, and since the opening 
of the fall trade there has been a rapid growth in the 
number of business men coming into the city. 

Lewis Doster, secretary of the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association of the United States, returned Satur- 
day last from a two weeks’ stay in New York, and left 
Tuesday for Chicago, from which city he is expected to 
return to headquarters tomorrow. 

C. R. Ransom, of the Gayoso Lumber Company, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., was in this city a few days last week and 
dropped into the National association headquarters to 
pay his respects. E. Goodlander, of the Goodlander- 
Robertson Lumber Company, of Memphis, also was a 
visitor. Hugh McLean, of the Hugh McLean Lumber 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y., was in this city on business 
and called at headquarters. C. M. Clark, of the C. C. 
Mengel & Bro. Company, of Chicago, also looked in. 

A representative of the Yale Lumber Company, from 
the Railway Exchange building, Chicago, stopped in at 
headquarters and thought so well of the situation that 
he engaged No. 1608, the suite of offices adjoining the 
National association, and will open an office at that num- 
ber, First National Bank building. 

The Michigan Cedar Company has opened an office on 
the fourteenth floor of the Union Trust building, with 
A. 8. Dennis in charge. 

Harry Wiborg, of the Wiborg & Hanna Company, got 
in from the road on Saturday, and immediately left 
Tuesday for another extended trip. He says business is 
excellent at the plant. He is a strong believer in red 
gum, and the mill manufactures red gum into drop sid- 
ing, flooring and interior trim. He is of the opinion 
that it will not be long before the manufacturing trade 
will be persuaded as to the good qualities of red gum, 
and that it will be found as serviceable as oak. 

A ease of division of opinion on grading rules will be 
submitted to a squire’s court next week. A Cincinnati 
man bought a carload of No. 3 common quartered oak, 
and the seller said he would accept the National rules 
on the inspection. The car was received and on looking 
it over the buyer flatly refused to accept it. The seller 
told him he had agreed to accept the National rules, and 


produced the rules adopted in 1908, which reads that 
No. 3 quartered oak shall have 25 percent ‘‘sound’’ cut- 
ting; but the Buyer referred him to the 1905 rules, which 
says that No. 3 shall have 23 percent ‘‘clear’’ cutting. 
The car was loaded with a large proportion of wormy 
and knotty wood, which would cut 25 percent ‘‘sound’’ 
cutting under the rules, but not even 10 percent of 
‘*clear’’ cutting. As they could not get together the 
seller has sued the buyer for the value of the carload 
of lumber under the 1908 rules. The buyer claims that 
he never knew that the rules called the 1908 rules had 
been adopted as official. There are also many Cincinnati 
lumbermen who declare openly that all their deals must 
be under 1905 rules, and refuse to accept the 1908 code, 
not even as amended at the 1909 meeting. 

T. J. White, of Moline, Ill., western representative of 
Bennett & Witte, was in this city Monday, on his way 
to Ripley, Ohio, his former home, to attend the funeral 
of his sister. 

B. F. Dulweber, of Johr. Dulweber & Co., returned yes- 
terday from a sojourn at his mill property at Irvine, Ky. 
Mr. Dulweber says that business is very good, both at 
the mill and the Cincinnati plant. 

Edgar Walker, formerly bookkeeper with John Dul- 
weber & Co., is taking care of the books of the K. & P. 
Lumber Company in St. Bernard. 

Two well known Cincinnati lumbermen are on the 
ticket of the Business Men’s Club for member of the 
board of directors, Col. S. B. Stanberry and Chester F. 
Korn. Both will receive the hearty support of the lum- 
bermen who are members of the club, and they are 
numerous. 


Hugh McLean, of the McLean Lumber Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y., accompanied by Mr. Gates, of the same company, 
dropped into the downtown offices yesterday on their way 
through to the South on a business trip. 

D. O. McFarlan, of the McFarlan Lumber Company, Mans- 
field, Ohio, put in a few days in the Queen City the last 
week on business. 

Cc. L. Robinson, St. Louis manager of the Chicago Coal 
& Lumber Company, put in a few days in this city last week. 

D. H. Moul, ‘of Ironton, Ohio, secretary-treasurer of the 
Ohio River Lumber Company, circulated among the hard- 
wood men last week. 

Among the buyers who visited the local trade last week 
was Sam E. Barr, of the Lilley Lumber Company, New York 
city, going South via Louisville. 

W. W. Whieldon, of the Dimension Lumber Company, at 
Foley, = Va., was in this city disposing of his specialties 
last week. 


FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., Oct. 26.—Edwin F. Sweet has 
returned from South Dakota, where he has been looking 
after wheat harvesting operations on his ranch. The 
Rice Veneer & Lumber Company will open the new year 
in larger quarters on Market street. The company has 
leased the west half of the 5-story Vinkemulder building 
and handsome offices will be fitted up on the second 
floor, while the sample room for veneers will be in the 
rear. The warehouse capacity will be doubled. 

Grand Rapids will be well represented by manufactur- 
ers at the annual meeting of the National Furniture 
Manufacturers’ Association, to be held in Chicago No- 
vember 13. The question of prices will come up for 
action, and in view of the advance in lumber, glass and 
other materials it has been decided to make a straight 
advance of 10 percent on the finished product, dating 
from January 1. 

MacBride & Seymour received three cars of African 
mahogany logs last week, this being the first shipment 
on an order for 400,000 feet. The logs are cut at the 
Michigan Barrel Company’s mill. 

Local’lumbermen are busy and feeling much better 
over prices and trade conditions. While cars are not 
easy to get the situation has not reached an acute stage. 








A HARDWOOD CENTER OF MICHIGAN. 


CADILLAC, Micu., Oct. 29.—The steam barge Rhoades 
loaded at the M. D. Olds dock at Cheboygan this week 
with 1,400,000 feet. of lumber bound for Detroit for the 
Embury-Martin Company. It was the largest cargo 
loaded at that port in many years. 

Marcus A. Doty, of Munising, who is the owner of a 
hoop and stave mill, closed it a few days ago for the 
winter on account of shortage of timber. 

The Cadillac Machine Company reports more orders 
coming in for structural work than last year at this 
time. 

After a two weeks’ shutdown necessitated by the 
bursting of the double cut band saw the Mitchell Bros. 
Company’s saw mill at Jennings has resumed operations. 
This company, which through the board of supervisors 
of Missaukee county offered $300 a mile for every mile 
of state reward roads built in Lake, Caldwell, Forest, 
Pioneer and Bloomfield townships during the next three 
years, has extended the offer to Wexford, Kalkaska, 
Cheboygan, Emmett and Charlevoix counties. It is 
expected that that bit of philanthropy will cost the 
Mitchell interests $25,000 this coming year, but no limit 
is put on the number of miles that shall be built. 

A water pump manufactured by the Manistee Iron 
Works, of Manistee, is being installed in the Cummer- 
Diggins planing mill. It is of an unusually large type. 

J. C. Knox, secretary of the Michigan Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, Bruce Odell, Bruce Green, 
Mark Williams and Henry Ballou attended the quarterly 
meeting of the association at Detroit. 

Mrs. D. F. Diggins was called to Chicago by the 
serious illness of her brother, W. W. Cummer, of Jack- 
sonville. 





WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 


Burra.o, N. Y., Oct. 27.—T. Sullivan & Co. have a 
big cargo of special hardwoods coming down the Lakes, 
including black ash, birch, basswood and elm. They 
already have sold a great part of it. 

I, N. Stewart has taken much interest in the mayoral- 
ty fight of republican candidate Siegrist, but this has 
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not eut down the sale of the firm’s special hardwood 
sales. 

The saw mills handling spruce and cedar of the Hugh 
McLean interest in the St. Lawrence valley have been 
ut on a winter footing by Angus McLean, but effort 
will be made to turn out oak all winter at the south- 
western mills. 

The Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Company reports that 
it has a lot of lake hardwoods, including maple, ash, 
basswood and birch, ready to come down this fall, but 
the barges ask $4 freight and so shipment may go over 
till spring. 

G. Elias & Bro. have laid in all sorts of hardwoods, 
also hemlock and white pine. j 

A. Miller has secured a big shipment of special 
Canadian hardwoods. Business is good. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 

CoLUMBUS, OHIO, October 26.—With an increase in the 
demand from railroads, furniture and implement fac- 
tories and from the retail trade in general, the lumber 
business in central Ohio continues to show improvement. 
A number of the shippers are of the opinion that the 
trade is on a substantial basis and is not suffering from 
the effects of the recent business depression. While 
prices have not reached as high a point in several grades 
as prevailed previous to the business trouble, they are 
stiffening up materially and it is expected that quota- 
tions will be higher in a few months. 

One of the best features of the trade is that railroads 
are in the market for a large quantity of hardwoods and 
other varieties, and are buying more for the future. 
Furniture factories are taking a large amount, because 
of the good sales made for future delivery at the regu- 
lar furniture exhibits. j 

Stocks in the hands of the retailers in central Ohio 
are usually small and this presages a better demand 
from that source when building operations become more 
active. Considerable building is being done despite the 
lateness of the season, and architects are busy prepar- 
ing plans and specifications for next season’s work. 

A. E. Davis, of the A. E. Davis Lumber Company, 
said the wholesale trade was good, and believed the 
market would continue to improve and prices advance, 
especially in some grades. 

George B. Jobson, secretary and treasurer of the 
A. E. Davis Lumber Company, returned the first of the 
week from a three weeks’ buying trip in the South. He 
reports short stock in many varicties and considerable 
damage to the mills caused by the cyclone and predicts 
a scarcity of supply. 

H. W. Putnam, president of the General Lumber Com- 
pany, says the market shows great improvement in every 
line. He reports that the demand is up to the best 
times of 1907, and that prospects are bright. The com- 
pany has all the business it can take care of in certain 
lines; railroad business is especially active. 

H. C. Buskirk and W. A. Wilson, representatives of 
the General Lumber Company, returned the first of the 
week from an inspection trip to the mills located on the 

sig Sandy in Kentucky. They report great activity in 
that lumber region. 

R. L. Gilliam, secretary of sales for the W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Company, said prices were becoming better in 
certain lines, especially in No. 1 common oak, which is 
now quoted at $32 at the Ohio river. Orders were com- 
ing in well. Business is active in every section of the 
country, he said. There is a strong demand for wide 
sizes of poplar and owners of that stock can secure 
practically any price they ask. The Ritter company 
has assigned R. E. Jones to look after the northern 
part of New York city and parts of New England. The 
territory in that section has been divided. 


Reports from Ohio, western Pennsylvania and West’ 


Virginia for the week ending October 20 show that con- 
tracts awarded amounted to $1,642,000 as compared 
with $1,035,000 in the corresponding week in 1908 and 
$1,022,000 in 1907. 

C. H. Holden, a representative of the Pardee & Cur- 
tin Lumber Company, Clarksburg, W. Va., was a caller 
on Columbus lumbermen recently. 

George F. Bareis, a dealer at Canal Winchester, called 
on Columbus shippers recently. 

John R. Gobey, of the lumber company bearing his 
name, will leave soon for New Orleans, where he will 
check over his claims on the 2-cent overcharge. He 
expects to be gone for several weeks. Mr. Gobey re- 
ports an active market with advancing quotations. He 
said that the only drawback to the market is the car 
shortage, which seriously affects every section of the 
country. 

The C. T. Nelson Company, manufacturer of columns 
and molding, which has a large plant at Spring street 
and Dennison avenue, reports improved business. Mr. 
Nelson says that the building in Columbus and vicinity 
has eaused quite a demand for his product. He antici 
pates a better business next year. 

J. E. Cummins, of the Columbus Saw Mill Company, 
reports an increasing demand for walnut and quartered 
oak. He does considerable export business and the 
latest reports from Hamburg, Germany, show a better 
demand from that trade. : 

W. D. Norton, of Greenwich, recently bought an in- 
terest in the Columbus Saw Mill Company and has taken 
the position of purchasing agent for the concern. 

_C. G. McLaughlin, general manager for the McLaugh- 
lin-Hoffman Lumber Company, said the market was 
getting better. The only drawback was the box trade, 
which is a little slow because of the greater use of 
paper packages by shippers. Railroads and manufac- 
turing establishments are in the market for a larger 
stock and the yard trade has also improved. Charles 
H. Wagner, of the McLaughlin-Hoffman company, is 


still in Mississippi purchasing stock for the company. 
He will return about the middle of November. 

A. E. Davis, of the Smith Lumber Company, of New- 
ark, reports a good retail trade in the rural sections. 
The demand from concerns has been steady and the 
outlook for next year is good. 


FROM THE KEYSTONE STATE. 


Upper Grades Holding Firm — Shingles and Lath 
in Heavy Demand — Big Orders 
for Steel Cars. 





PHILADELPHIA, PaA., Oct. 25.—Prices for low grades are 
down, but the better grades are holding up well. Thomas 
B. Hammer, head of the Hammer Lumber Company and 
the Clark Lumber Company, says they are far ahead of 
last year and the outlook is promising. The mills are 
cutting 125,000 feet a day and sold two months ahead. 
They are operating three cypress shingle mills and are 
making this an important branch of their business. Two 
of their planing mills are running overtime. They have 
just loaded three vessels with eastern spruce lath. Mr. 
Hammer is one of the special committee appointed to 
receive the commercial commissioners of Japan, who will 
visit the large industrial plants for which Philadelphia 
is noted. They will be liberaliy entertained. 

The Jackson-Wyatt Lumber Company states that busi- 
ness has been good this month. 

John W. Coles finds business good and somewhat im- 
proved over last month. 

Nathan B. Gaskill, of the Cummer Lumber Company, 
is well pleased with trade conditions, having business on 
hand for the next two or three months. 

The Tilghman Lumber Company, Incorporated, is hav- 
ing a good fall trade and finds prices consistent with 
demand. 

The Alcott-Ross Company, large sash and door manu- 
facturer, reports business good, with a steady demand 
for hardwoods for all interior work. 

C. O. Maus, president of the Franklin Lumber Com- 
pany, reports business good in the local trade. 





SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 


PiTTsBuRG, Pa., Octs 26.—Pittsburg lumbermen man- 
age to keep busy and while most of them say that Octo- 
ber will not make so good a showing in comparison with 
September, the net results will be satisfactory. : 

A flood of railroad car orders has struck the steel 
market during the last week. Upwards of 15,000 cars 
-have been bought. The whole industrial situation ap- 
years to have taken on new life. 

E. V. Babcock went to Philadelphia this weék to at- 
tend the monthly meeting of the National Spruce Manu- 
facturers’ Association, From Philadelphia Mr. Bab- 
cock will go to Tellicoe Plains, Tenn., to look after mill 
operations. The Babcock company has been getting a 
generous share of the trade in ties. 

Bemis & Vosburgh say business is coming in fairly 
rapidly and while there is a lull it is not such as to cause 
uneasiness. 

The R. A. McDonald Lumber Company reports a good 
demand for hemlock and a decided stiffening in hem- 
lock lath. R. A. McDonald starts this week for a busi- 
ness trip to the North, stopping off at Detroit, Mich., 
to call on the trade. 

A. J. Diebold, of the Forest Lumber Company, re- 
turned this week from a trip to eastern trade centers and 
found business in a healthful condition. The company 
reports business holding steady, with a marked scarcity 
in white pine. 

The Empire Lumber Company reports trade quiet but 
improving in a manner that makes confidence strong in 
the early spring buying movement. President R. D. 
Baker believes that the lull is temporary, and to be ex- 
pected, considering the rapid manner in which business 
picked up out of season in midsummer. 

The first run of lumber from the new miil of the 
Croft Lumber Company at Alexander, W. Va., which is 
largely a Kendall operation, was made last week. The 
plant is running on spruce and made an excellent show- 
ing. The Kendall Lumber Company reports its mills at 
Crellan and Kendall, Md., are making a fine run. 

J. Natwick, of J. Natwick & Co., was in this city this 
week calling on the trade. F 

W. E. Terhune, of the W. E. Terhune Lumber Com- 
pany, is making a business trip to the South and will 
go as far as New Orleans, La. W. 8. Frazier, of Lynch’s 
Station, Va., was a visitor at the Terhune offices, and 
called on other members of the trade. The general re- 
port of the Terhune company is favorable. 

C. A. Turner, of the Allegheny Lumber Company, is 
in West Virginia looking after mill interests. The com- 
pany reports business averaging well for this season. 

The W. H. Schuette Company reports a fair volume of 
business moving. The impression of Mr. Schuette is that 
lumber will not become very aetive until next spring, 
but he looks for a steady upward trend in the meantime. 

The American Lumber & Manufacturing Company re- 
ports business improving slowly. This company is get- 
ting a good share of the general run of trade and 
President W. D. Johnston looks for still better business. 


BADD LLL IIIS SF 


The Isthmian Canal Commission is asking for pro- 
posals, until November 8, for 15,000 feet, b. m., white 
pine lumber in the rough, thickness varying from 1 
to 2% inches, and in lengths 16 feet. Bids for clear 
redwood also will be considered. 
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Here’s 


the Place 


to order your stock if 
you appreciate lumber 
carefully manufactured 
from the choicest of 
timber. Our 


WEST VIRGINIA 


PRUCE 


Will please both you and your trade. In eddition to our own 
output we control the output of several large mills and can 
supply good stock in Southern Yellow Pine and West Vir- 
ginia Hemlock as well as Spruce. Tellus your wants. 


Flint, Erving & Stoner Co. 


Telecode Used PITTSBURG, PA. 








White Pine Lumber 


We have fine dry stocks at DULUTH and 
TOLEDO. Can ship quickly from either yard. 








Send us your orders 
THE EMPIRE LUMBER COMPANY, 
, DULUTH. TOLEDO PITTSBURG. | 








WIRE OR WRITE TODAY 


Anything in Lumber 


J. L. LYTLE LUMBER CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Buffalo 
Maple 


A ae Y 
Flot 


Manufacturers 
; of 
Yi) 
MICHIGAN ROCK MAPLE 


and OAK FLOORING 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


WHITE PINE 


GRAVES, MANBERT, 
GEORGE & COMPANY 


BUFFALO NEW YORK 
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[WHITE PINE 


The R. Laidlaw Lumber Co. 
BUFFALO, - NEW YORK. 











AMERICAN LUMBERMAN TELECODE WeS5,50% Suont 


Send for information to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, III. 
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HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


S. W. Corner Broadway 

at 54th St., Near 50th 

Street Subway Station 
and 53d Street 
Elevated. 





Ideal location. Near theatres, shops and Central Park, 
New, Medern and absolutely Fire-proof. Coolest Summer 
Hotel in New York, all ontside rooms. Transient rates, $2.50 
with bath, and up. Special rates for summer months. 

SEND FOR BOOKLET 
HARRY P. STIMSON R. J. BINGHAM 
Formerly with Hotel Imperial Formerly with Hotel Woodward 














Hotel 
Latham 


NEW YORK 


East 28th Street, 


1 door from 5th Avenue, 1 
block from Broadway and 
1 block from Madison 
Square Garden. The 
Very Heart of the City. 
New Absolutely Fire-proof 
Hotel on the Furonean 
plan. Rooms 91.50 per 
day and up, Rooms with 
Private Bath $2.00 per day 
and up. Beautiful Dining 
Rooms. Best Food and 
Service at reasonable prices. 
Elevated and Subway 
Stations 1 block away. 
Surface Cars pass the door. 


H. F. Ritchey, 
Manager. 


Write for Map and Booklet 
of New York. 


——————————— 
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Commonwealth Hotel 


CORNER BOWDOIN STREET, 
Opposite State House, BOSTON MASs. 








THIS hotel is new and absolutely fire-proof, 
even the floors are of stone, nothing wood 
but the doors. Equipped with its own vacuum 
cleaning plant. Long distance telephone in 
every room. Strictly a temperance hotel. 


We offer you the following rates: Room with hot and cold 
water and free public bath, $1 and $1.50 a day. Rooms with 
private bath, $1.50 and $2 00a day. Will makea weekly rate 
for rooms with hot and cold water of $6 to $8; with private 
bath, $9 to 12. Suites of two rooms, with bath, $15 to $22. 


STORER F. CRAFTS, Manager. 








HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 
willbe found in the 390 page book “Realm of the Retailer.’’ Free 
descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 





FROM THE EMPIRE STATE. 


Building Shows Gain—Export Outlook Good—Spruce 
in Demand—Cypress Active—No 
Surplus of Stocks. 


NEw York, Oct. 25.—Notwithstanding the temporary 
falling off in the demand for lumber since October 1, 
real estate operations continue to show substantial gains 
over the corresponding period of last year. Nine permits 
were issued in the porough of Manhattan, valued at 
$277,900; sixty-one in Bronx, $1,251,000; 120 in Brook- 
lyn, $609,000; eighty-two in Queens, $198,000. 

All through the north Jersey sections increases are 
pronounced. In Newark the proposed work for the week 
amounts to $255,000 and in Hoboken, Passaic, Jersey 
City, Montclair, Bayonne and the Oranges, carpenters 
are busy figuring on contracts. Not included in the above 
figures is a $3,090,000 hotel which The Thompson Ster- 
rett Company expects to put up during the winter. A 
$125,000 factory is to be started in Long Island City 
for the Metal Stamping Company, which makes carriage 
and automobile trimmings. Other sections of Queens are 
showing many signs of increased activity and real estate 
men predict a busy spring. 

Wholesalers catering to the export trade are warranted 
in their optimistic opinions as to the immediate outlook, 
as is shown by the improvement in the demand for 
lumber carriers. Several charters were taken up for 
lumber shipments to River Plate and orders for coastwise 
charters were a feature of the market during the week. 
Hardwood men say the outlook for export shipments is 
good and a number of schedules are being figured on. 

E. S. Loomis, manager for the Blanchard Lumber 
Company, 11 Broadway, says there is a good demand for 
eastern spruce. The company has several shipments on 
the way and its mills are operating actively and finding 
no difficulty in disposing of output. 

R. M. Carrier, Sardis, Miss., president of the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, 
spent part of the week at the association’s local office, 
1 Madison avenue. He returned home Saturday. Lewis 
Doster, secretary of the association, met Mr. Carrier here 
and returned to Cincinnati on Thursday. John B. Ran- 
som, of John B. Ransom & Co., Nashville, Tenn., former 
president of the association, was another caller. These 
well known hardwood men say the demand is much bet- 
ter than it was last month and indications point to higher 
prices at an early date. 

Further announcements of equipment orders are that 
the Lehigh Valley railroad has placed an order for 1,000 
drop and gondola cars, 1,000 box cars and 100 automo- 
bile cars; the Seaboard Air Line, 1,000 box cars. 

W. E. Terhune, of the W. E. Terhune Lumber Com- 
pany, Pittsburg, Pa., made several calls on the trade dur- 
ing the week. Other visitors included C. W. Rodliff, 
Harlow Lumber Company, Hartford, Conn.; G. G. Barr, 
Beecher & Barr, Pottsville, Pa.; C. L. Betts, Charles 
M. Betts & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Lewis Dill, Lewis 
Dill & Co., Baltimore, Md.; John 8. Scatcherd, Scatcherd 
& Son, Buffalo, N. Y. 

8. E. Slaymaker, of the West Virginia spruce firm of 
S. E. Slaymaker & Co., is at the firm’s mills at Cass, W. 
Va. A strong demand is reported for spruce and book- 
ings since October 1 have been better than for any sim- 
ilar period during the year. 

The Seacoast Lumber Company, through its manager, 
C. W. Bronson, reports a much better class of cypress 
business. Mr. Bronson says that while trade lately has 
been more or less spotty a higher price average has been 
obtained. The company’s spruce business is firm and 
indications point to much higher prices. 

Frank Hawkins, Ottawa, Ont., secretary of the Ca- 
nadian Lumbermen’s Association, accompanied by Gor- 
don C. Edwards, of W. C. Edwards & Co., Limited, vice 
president of the association, spent two days in New York 
last week. Mr. Edwards called on his firm’s local office, 
1 Madison avenue, and said the demand for white pine 
and spruce is steady with a good outlook. 

H. W. Alexander is in charge of the local office of the 
Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company, 1 Madison avenue, suc- 
ceeding W. D. Mershon. Mr. Alexander has been con- 
nected with the company and its predecessor for a num- 
ber of years and is well known in this market. 





FROM THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 


NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Oct. 26.—While orders are 
not coming in as briskly as was expected early in the 
month, dealers are keeping fairly busy filling the con‘ 
signments that have been held back until the rush cus- 
tomers were taken care of. 

W. H. Stredella, of the Northern Lumber Company, 
who has been in Canada in the quest of stock, reports 
that manufacturers are holding prices rather stiff. Opera- 
tions are rather brisk all along the line, but none of the 
producers have a surplus of stock, and Mr. Stredella 
believes that the yards at the shipping points will be 
more depleted at the close of navigation than usual. 

The steamer Mohegan arrived today from Byng Inlet, 
Ont., with over 1,400,000 feet of white pine, the largest 
cargo of the season to reach the local port. The stock 
was consigned to A. Weston & Son and Brady Bros., of 
North Tonawanda, and Graves, Mamber & George, of 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Vessels at the local port are figuring on making three 
more trips in the lumber trade before the end of the 
season if possible. 

The existing scarcity of lumber tonnage on the Lakes 


has resulted in a large measure to the third consort in 
tows being placed in ordinary through the desire of the 
owners not té run their dwn risks, insurance not being 
obtainable where more than two barges are towed with 
a steamer after October 1. 

The Board of Trade has sent a resolution to Frederic! 
C. Stevens, state superintendent of public works, urging 
that the Erie canal be kept open to navigation unti! 
December 1 instead of being closed November 15. Th: 
local trade organization sets forth the benefit that woul: 
result to local shippers and carriers in the extension 0! 
the season. 

Morris E. Preisch, of the Haines Lumber Company, 
has returned from a trip in the West in the interest 0! 
the company. 

J. A. McKenney, of the Twin City Lumber Company, 
is in Canada looking after stock for shipment to tlic 
local yard before the close of navigation. 


AT LAKE ERIE PORTS. 


High Lake Rates Delay Shipments— Box Business 
Better — Interior Finish Active —Yellow 
Pine Erratic— Oak Soaring. 





BuFFraLo, N. Y., Oct. 27.—It is almost impossible to 
get lake tonnage at reasonable rates. Shipments will 
be delayed till spring as far as possible, when rates wil! 
be less than half what they are now. 

Lake receipts of lumber last week were 2,531,000 feet, 
with 19,120,000 shingles, which show that there is a mar- 
ket still for shingles somewhere in the East that this 
route has not known before. 

There is a_ better feeling in boxes. Though the 
canning season is about over the box factories report 
that they are still as busy as ever. 

Some of the fine Pacific coast doors shown in the booth: 
of, the Buffalo Lumber Exchange at the Seattle exposi- 
tion belonged to C. M. Betts & Co., who now have a neat 
collection of them at their office to show what that lum- 
ber will do. The list includes Washington yellow fir, 
spruce and white pine, with some California white and 
sugar pine. The yard now carries these lumber special- 
ties along with white pine. 

W. L. Sykes, president of the Emporium Lumber 
Company, has made up a party from the officers of the 
company and gone to the Cranberry Lake district of the 
Adirondacks for a week of shooting on a preserve owned 
by the company. Some time will be given to looking 
after a timber tract owned by the company that was run 
tough by fire last year. 

The office of Graves, Manbert, George & Co. learns 
that the mill of Chew Bros. at Midland, Georgian bay, 
where the company has hemlock logs to be cut, is run- 
ning for the first time since the fire. L. P. Graves spends 
every other week at his lumber camps and mills in the 
Byng Inlet district. ; 

The Buffalo Maple Flooring Company is making ef- 
fort to get in a big stock of lumber this fall, as the 
demand seems to warrant it. 





TRADE AT TOLEDO. 


ToLEDO, OHIO, Oct. 26.—One thing which can not fail 
to impress the thoughtful observer, as he views the lum- 
ber situation in Toledo, is the complete change in the 
attitude of lumbermen, both retail and wholesale, which 
has taken place in the last year. Heretofore suspicious 
reticence was the most prevalent characteristic, and a 
general gloom pervaded the atmosphere about every lum- 
ber yard and office. Today, although business is not 
lively as to turn any heads, there is a general feeling of 
hopefulness and optimism which would be sure to strike 
even the unobservant. Most of the business being done 
is in interior finishings. Of this class of work consider- 
able is under way throughout the city, some being jobs 
of considerable importance and size. Furniture factories 
and the Toledo Show Case Company have also been plac- 
ing liberal orders for hardwoods. 

The yellow pine market is extremely erratic and prices 
run up and down the scale with surprising irregularity. 
It seems to have become the custom for whoever desires 
to unload yellow pine to cut and slash prices at his own 
sweet will without regard to the list quotations. Hem- 
lock, on the other hand, seems to be holding its own. 
There is a good demand and prices are holding about 
the same. Red cedar shingles have been going through 
almost as many gymnastic stunts as yellow pine. The 
demand for these is good, but for the last sixty days 
the price has been gradually sliding down the scale, and 
these lath are bringing 10 percent less than they were 
two months ago. When the demand for yellow pine, 
shingles and other buildinig materials is light lath, of 
course, share in the general quietude and there is but 
little demand for them. There are plenty on hand to 
supply the local demand, but there is no surplus stocks 
and prices remain about the same as for some time. 

The better grades of oak are leading the hardwood 
market, and prices have been taking an upward soar, 
reaching an advance at present of $3 a thousand. The 
cheaper grades of oak and maple are not in any special 
demand and prices remain about the same. Local fur- 
niture and show case factories are sending in a goodly 
supply of orders and considerable is hoped from auto- 
mobile industries later on. The big plant of the Over- 
land Automobile Company now has nearly 1,000 men at 
work, and it is promised that by January 1 there will 
be 2,000 men at work, turning out something like 12,000 
machines. This should furnish a market for some hard- 
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wood and local dealers are turning hopeful eyes in this 
lirection. 

While nothing big in the way of new contracts is in 
sight lumbermen are still hopeful of a splendid business 
later on and great expectations are had for the spring 
business. Toledo has been having an industrial awaken- 
ing during the last year and great things are hoped for 
soon, in which the lumberman is sure to have a large 
share of profits. While demand and prices are now what 
hey should be, it is thought that a very short time, a 
few weeks perhaps, will bring about a change for the 
better. 

A. M. Chesbrough, one of the largest lumber dealers 
in this section, who has recently returned from the North, 
where he has large interests, stated that in the Upper 
Peninsula the demand is good, although prices continue 
a trifle slow. He reports a splendid demand for birch, 
a fair demand for maple, while hemlock and beach are at 
present slow movers. Mr. Chesbrough is an optimist and 
looks for nothing but good in the immediate future for 
lumber dealers. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Oct. 27.—Local factories are show- 
ing more activity and there are many indications that 
the general condition of trade soon will improve. The 
box factories, which are a fair thermometer of the busi- 
ness temperature, show a good run of business generally. 
In some instances boxmakers are again practically back 
to a normal output. From the appearances of the local 
docks more northern stock is being brought down than 
for a long time. Practically every large yard in the 
city now has its docks crowded and working large gangs 
of men to clear them for expected cargoes. 

The Robert H. Jenks Lumber Company reports a good, 
steady run of business with an even tone to the market. 
They stated this week that their hardwood trade, as well 
as their yellow pine department, is showing a good 
demand in all lines with a firmness of price which lends 
encouragement. 

The F. T. Peitch Company has three cars of fine ma- 
hogany coming to this market within the next few days. 
This is a new line for this company and they are push- 
ing the business with exceptional results. F. T. Peitch, 
president and manager of the firm, stated this week that 
they are encouraged with the demand for mahogany for 
interior finish. 

The Advance Lumber Company stated this week that 
it is having a very good demand for the products of its 
southern mills, In yellow pine, finish and dimension, it 
is sold up close, one of its mills having disposed of 500,- 
000 feet more than was manufactured last month. In 
hardwoods it is finding the trade opening up nicely with 
a growing line of inquiries from the furniture and kin- 
dred factories. 


The Fisher & Wilson Company, dealer in white and 


Norway pine, is encouraged with the outlook, which 
shows a healthy growth with the opening of the factory 
trade. Pattern lumber, its specialty, is having a better 
demand than has been noted for a long time. 

W. B. Martin, of the Martin-Barriss Company, re- 
turned from his auto trip to Boston last week. While 
in the East Mr. Martin looked over the situation and is 
encouraged with the reports concerning the hardwood 
trade. The fancy lines of hardwoods are reported as 
moving in an encouraging way while the staple woods are 
firm and in good demand. 

The repaid growth of its business has necessitated the 
increase in the capital stock of the Vermillion Lumber 
Company, Vermillion, this state, and it has made appli- 
cation to increase its capital from $10,000 to $35,000. 

The Nicola, Stone & Myers Company is making an in- 
teresting display of its Philippine mahogany as used for 
furniture and finish at the local exhibit of the Cleveland 
Architectural Club. A number of the local furniture 
manufacturers are also making interesting displays. 

When E. M. Carleton, of the Mills-Carleton Company, 
returned from his honeymoon he was greeted by a large 
delegation of the local dealers in the Lumbermen’s Club, 
who presented him with a very fine mahogany card and 
game table and two chairs. The presentation speech was 
made by George Meyers, of the Peters Mill & Lumber 
Company, and Mr. Carleton replied very happily, ex- 
pressing the thanks of himself and wife. 

D. F. Hatch, manager of the A. Teachout Company, 
sash and door manufacturer, is enjoying a vacation visit 
at his old home in Cincinnati. 

I’. S. Graddon, of the Pigeon River Lumber Company, 
Mount Sterling, N. C., was a visitor to local offices this 
week, 





NAMES SIMILAR—NO CONNECTION. 

The Atlas Lumber & Shingle Company, of Seattle, 
Wash., one of the leading manufacturers of fir and cedar 
produets of that city, with mills at Tacoma and MeMur- 
ray, Wash., announces that it has no connection what- 
ever with a concern recently organized in Kansas City, 
Mo., under the name of the Atlas Lumber & Timber 
Company. 

The Atlas Lumber & Shingle Company does not con- 
duct a branch office in Kansas City, and all orders in- 
— for the company should be directed to its Seattle 
office. 

It is reported that the Kansas City concern, organized 
under similar name, is owned by Wiley Seawell, who 
formerly was connected with the Renton Mill Company, 
of Kansas City. No further information about the Atlas 
Lumber & Timber Company is available at this time, but 
it should not be confused with the Atlas Lumber & 
Shingle Company, which for a number of years has been 
doing an extensive business through the middle West and 
has built up an enviable reputation and a splendid line 
of trade. 


MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTERS. 


Logging Will Be Unusually Active — Only Half of 
State Timber Sold— 1909 to Exceed 1908 
Lumber Cut About 50,000,000 Feet. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 27.—This will be an unusu- 
ally active season in logging in Minnesota. Some of the 
big contracts already have been let and camps are being 
constructed. The C. A. Smith Lumber Company will cut 
about 30,000,000 feet; the Northland Pine Company ex- 
pects to put in 30,000,000 feet; the Bemidji Lumber 
Company will cut 12,000,000 feet near Tenstrike and 
Northeme; E. O. Moore & Co. will have two large camps 
of 100 men each near Northeme and Hines, where they 
will cut 4,000,000 feet of pine and about 7,000 poles. 
W. T. Blakeley will put in 30,000,000 feet, mostly pine, 
near Mallard, not far from the Itasca state park. The 
Greekston Lumber Company has let big contracts for 
logging near Kelliher and Fewlds. The Grand Rapids 
Lumber Company has entered the field for big cutting 
in the La Salle lake country. The St. Louis Mercantile 


. Company will have 800 men in camps on the Indian 


reservation. The Red River Lumber Company, of Min- 
neapolis and Akeley, has put its cutting in the hands of 
Conners Bros., and work already has started. 

Local saw mills have logs enough to keep them run- 
ning for two weeks, and when they shut down the 
records will show that more lumber was manufactured 
this year than in 1908. The last drive has reached the 
Minneapolis booms. It is roughly estimated that the 
cut for this season will surpass that of last year by at 
least 50,000,000 feet. 

Not more than half the 72,000,000 feet of standing 
timber placed on sale by the state was disposed of. 
There remain numerous small tracts, and these will be 
offered for sale by the county officials in which they are 
located. It is expected they will be sold in December. 
The Thief River Falls Lumber Company, J. A. McDevitt, 
T. R. Foley and the C. M. Hill Lumber Company were 
among the concerns from the northern part of the state 
whose representatives attended the state sale. Most of 
the timber bought is located near tracts held by loggers 
who are anxious to add to holdings for immediate 
cutting. 

8S. A. Esser, formerly with the J. S. Hawkins Lumber 
Company, recently returned to Minneapolis, after being 
in the Philippines five years, where he acted as pur- 
chasing agent for several importers of teak, ironwood, 
ebony and resak. 

Norman Lind, son of Gov. John Lind, of this city, 
has returned to Everett, Wash., where he is connected 
with the Pacific Timber Company. He has been in Min- 
neapolis two months going over the firm’s accounts with 
the local representatives. 

William M. Beebee, manager of yellow pine for the 
Long-Bell Lumber Company, of Kansas City, Mo., re- 
ported on his short visit to Minneapolis that conditions 
in his trade are improving. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DuLuTH, MINN., Oct. 26.—Robert B. Whiteside, re- 
cently returned from a business trip to California, says 
prices of timber have doubled in that state within five 
years. He states that the government is asking $5 a 
thousand for sugar pine and $4.50 for California white 
pine. Red fir is $3 and white fir is $2 a thousand. Mr. 
Whiteside is interested heavily in California timber, and 
achieved national prominence through his purchase of the 
Calaveras grove of giant sequoias. This grove, however, 
is but a small part of his holdings. 

Three new camps were started recently by the Itasca 
Lumber Company north of Deer river. The company 
finds labor scarce. 

Backus & Brooks, owners of. the pulp mills at Inter- 
national Falls, on the Rainy river, have contracted with 
Roberts & Marvin, of Warroad, for 300,000 cords of 
spruce to be delivered by May 1. This job will keep 500 
men busy all winter. 
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MICHIGAN HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS DIS- 
CUSS HEMLOCK GRADES. 
(Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 


At the fall meeting of the Michigan Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association in this city today a resolution was 
adopted, after a lengthy discussion, referring the ques- 
tion of uniform grades for hemlock to the grading com- 
mittee, with instructions to investigate the subject and 
report at the January meeting, which also will be held 
in Detroit. 

The report of the market conditions committee was 
the most complete ever put out by the association, and 
it was the consensus of opinion that the outlook for hard- 
woods and hemlock is very promising. 

About forty manufacturers were in attendance. The 
morning session was addressed by Lewis Doster, of 
Cincinnati, secretary of the National Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association of the United States. President 
Bigelow presided. 





HOO-HOO DAY AT TEXAS STATE FAIR. 


James Shelton, of Houston, Tex., has received his ap- 
pointment as Vicegerent for this district for the Con- 
catenated Order of Hoo-Hoo. He called a meeting of 
the Houston members of the order recently in the office 
of Sam T. Swinford. Committees were selected to pre- 
pare for the annual Hoo-Hoo day at the Houston No- 
Tsu-Oh carnival, which begins November 8. November 
14 is Hoo-Hoo day. 





Standard 


Lumber 
Crayons 






There are the same opportuni- 
ties for good or poor quality in 
the making of lumber crayons 
that exist in the manufacture of 
other products. 

We determined at the begining 
to standardize all our materials. 
and thus maintain Dixon's Lum- 
ber Crayons in first position. 
Dixon’s Lumber Crayons come 
in eleven colors, including black 
and white, and hard and soft 
leads. 

Remember Dixon uses finest 
metallic pigments and this insures 
permanency of the crayon marks. 


OAK ON SS 
N°36| BLACK LUMBER PENCIL, JAPANNED 
4 JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. JERSEY CITY, NA. 


} 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Miners and Refiners of Dixon’s Ticonderoga Flake 
Graphite—the finest lubricating graphite 
the world produces. 


[Mem NEW YORK CITY. “Sg 





























J.C. Turner Lumber Co. 


35,000,000 IN STOCK | 


Cypress 


California | Washington 
Redwood. Fir and Cedar. 


Cypress, Redwood and Cedar Shingles. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
New York City, 1123 Broadway, Cor. 25th Street, 


YARDS: Irvington-on-the-Hudson 



































Davison Lumber Company Limited 


MANUFACTURERS 


Spruce- Hemlock - White Pine 


CARGO AND CAR SHIPMENTS, 
SPECIALTY—EXPORT TRADE, 


SALES OFFICE: 


No. 1 Madison Ave,, 
New York City 


HARDWOODS 


HIGH CLASS MILL CONNECTIONS 


RIGHT GRADES 
PROMPT SERVICE 


We Handle a General Line 


C. 0. SHEPHERD LUMBER CO. 


Telephone 3184 Gramercy 1 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK 


SAW MILLS: 
BRIDGEWATER SPRINGFIELD 
NOVA SCOTIA 
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There is no other as soft 
as Shoppenagons 


We are the exclusive manufac- 
turers and by maintaining con- 
stantly a well assorted stock are 
in position to fill orders with little 
delay. Write today for prices. 


WE USE TELECODE 


Salling, Hanson & Co. 


Grayling, Mich. 


Johannesburg Mfg. Co. 


WE HAVE IN STOCK: 


500 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 Hardwood 
100M “ 8-4 No. 3 Hardwood 
200 M 
500 M 

50 M 


6-4 No. 3 Hardwood 
8-4 No. 3 Hemlock 
4-4 No. 3 Elm 
4-4 No. 3 Basswood 
4-4 Log Run Basswood 
200 M 4-4 Log Run Beech 
50 M 2x4-10’ Hemlock 
50 M 2x6-10’ Hemlock 


100 M 
100 M 


a 


WRITE FOR PRICES 


JOHANNESBURG, MICH. 


BUYERS ATTENTION! 


We have the following items ready for 
Immediate Shipment. 


100,000 ft. 8-4 No. 3 Common Beech and Maple. 
100,000 ‘‘ 5-4 No. 3 Common Basswood 

15,000 ‘‘ 4-4 No. 3 Common Basswood 
500,000 ‘‘ 6-4 No. 2 Common and Better Beech 
100,000 ‘‘ 5-4 No. 2 Common and Better Beech 

50,000 ‘‘ 6-4 No. 2 Common and Better Elm 
500,000 ‘‘ 8-4 Merchantable Hemlock 
200,000 ‘‘ 2x6-6 to 16’ No. 2 Hemlock 
200,000 ‘‘ 8-4 No. 4 Hemlock. 

20,000 ‘‘ 8-4 No. 2 C. and B. Birch. 

20,000 ‘‘ 5-4 No. 2 C. and B. Birch. 

40,000 ‘‘ 4-4 No. 2C. and B. Birch. 

40,000 ‘‘ 4-4 No. 3 Common Birch. 


We make a specialty of furnishing promptly Bill Stuff and 
Timbers, 20 to 40 ft, long in both Hemlock and Hardwood. 


The Kneeland - Bigelow Co. 


Bay City, Mich. 


We Can Ship Mixed Orders 


without unnecessary delay as we 
own and operate our own mills, and 
by carrying well assorted stocks can 
ship in addition to 

White Pine Lumber, 
Dimension Shingles, 


Worked Mouldings, 


Maple Flooring, K. D. 
Frames, Box Shooks. 


Prices on Request 


E. B. Foss & Company 


Manufacturers 
BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
Established 1877 Telecode Used 














FROM LUMBER MARTS IN -MICHIGAN. 





Increased Activity Causes Labor Shortage— Native Oak Practically Exhausted — Hemlock 
Trade Improved—Detroit Capitalists Gain Cantrol of Big Louisiana Mill Plant. 





THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Bay City AND Sacinaw, Micu., Oct. 26—The Mer- 
shon, Eddy, Parker Company is having a rush in box 
work and in sash and doors. F. E. Parker has returned 
from New York. The company’s steamer Langell Boys 
and barge G. K. Jackson have been carrying lumber all 
the season for the company from Georgian Bay ports. In 
twenty-one weeks they have brought over twenty cargoes, 
averaging 1,000,000 feet to the cargo. The boats will 
make several other trips. 

The resumption of activity in the lumber trade, as 
well as in other lines of industry, has caused a shortage 
of lumber help. 

Two lumber tows arrived Friday, with cargoes amount- 
ing to 2,614,497 feet, consigned to Foss & Co. and 
Bradley, Miller & Co. The latter firm is handling more 
than 20,000,000 feet of pine this year and is also 
handling a large quantity of hardwood stock in the 
manufacture of box stuff. 

W. B. Mershon & Co.’s resaw manufacturing plant is 
experiencing a satisfactory year. The firm has had or- 
ders filed ahead since the beginning of the year and the 
plant has been operated with a full complement of hands. 

The only shingle mill in operation on the Saginaw 
river is a small plant near the mouth of the river, oper- 
ated by De Courval & Co. A few years ago the annual 
production of shingles on the river was over 200,000,000. 
The falling off is due in a measure to the competition of 
western shingles. 

James Davidson has operated a wooden shipbuilding 
yard at Saginaw and Bay City forty years, having oper- 
ated his present yard at the latter place for twenty-five 
years. A large force is engaged in repairing and re- 
building. One craft under repairs is the big wooden 
steamer Sacramento, which was sunk in collision a year 
ago at Duluth. Michigan oak is used exclusively in the 
planking and frames, strengthened by wide steel straps. 
At this yard was erected the first band saw mill on the 
Saginaw river. All the lumber used for inside finish is 
cut up in the saw mill, afterwards going to the planing 
mill. 

Oak in the valley is practically exhausted. There is 
some scattering timber north, mixed in with other hard- 
woods, which comes to the mills with other logs. W. D. 
Young & Co. get a small quantity and the Richardson 
Lumber Company and Kneeland-Bigelow plants cut out 
a few hundred thousand feet every season. It is quoted 
at $35 up. 

The demand for maple flooring for export continues 
active and the valley plants are filling large bills for for- 
eign shipment. This works off a large quantity and 
stiffens the local market. 

Trade in hemlock has improved in movement and 
prices. Dry hemlock is in limited supply. It is expected 
that more hemlock than usual will go to the mills next 
season on account of injury from forest fires. 

U. M. Guilford, of West Branch, has bought 5,000,000 
feet of hemlock and hardwood timber on the Lincoln 
branch of the Detroit & Mackinac railway. The timber 
will be lumbered this winter. 

Blanchard & McDonald, log contractors of Roscommon, 
have contracted to cut timber owned by the Salling- 
Hanson Company, of Grayling, and located in Markey 
township, Roscommon county. Four camps will be 
operated and the timber will be banked at Moore’s sid- 
ing. It will take three years to clean up the timber. 
Charles Blanchard has started camps at La Grande, where 
he is putting in 5,000,000 feet of timber. 

Thompson’s shingle mill at Millersburg began manu- 
facturing last week for the winter run. 

The Batchelor Timber Company’s saw mill at West 
Branch is shut down for repairs and to place machinery 
in the addition recently built. 

Hill & Lawler have finished lumbering at Hammond’s 
bay and have contracted to cut a lot of timber at 
Grand Lake for the Embury-Martin Lumber Company, 
of Cheboygan. 

M. D. Olds is pushing the completion of his logging 
road south from his mill at Cheboygan into Presque Isle 
county and has a large force cutting timber. 

Hoeft & Son’s saw mill at Rogers City finished its cut 
for the season Friday. The heading mill operated by 
the firm will continue operations five weeks. 

The steamer J. P. Donaldson arrived from Duluth with 
416,427 feet of lumber; the schooner A. W. Wright from 
Sault Ste. Marie with 611,910 feet, and the schooner 
Dayton from Duluth with 625,000 feet, all three cargoes 
consigned to Bradley, Miller & Co. The steamer Ogemaw 
arrived from Blind river with 482,739 feet of pine 
lumber, and the schooner C. J. Fillmore from Thessalon 
with 478,221 feet, both cargoes consigned to E. B. Foss 
& Co. It is expected that local shipments will be 
lively the remainder of the season, as dealers are anxious 
to get in all the stock possible before the close of 
navigation. 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 


Detroit, MicH., Oct. 26.—Some of the retail dealers 
report a falling off in trade in the last few days from 
the record of the first half of the month, but can give 
no reason for it other than it is the usual temporary lull 
that follows a period of unusual activity. This is not 
saying that business for the last week has been poor, 
local trade conditions on the whole being most satis- 
factory. 

The retailers of this city have formed the pleasant 


habit of getting together socially at intervals of two or 
three months or oftener to swap stories over their coffee 
cups and incidentally talk a little shop. On such a mis- 
sion they will gather in the Fellowcraft Club Wednesday 
evening, and a large number have signified their inten- 
tion to be present. 

Congestion on the local railway terminals continues, 
with no immediate prospect of relief. In some quarters 
conditions are said to be worse than they were a week 
ago. Lumbermen generally are complaining, but to little 
or no avail thus far. 

A. L. Stephens and other prominent Detroiters have 
just acquired the controlling interest in the Cheney Lum- 
ber Company, of Monroe, La., according to advices from 
that city, the deal involving about $300,000. The com- 
pany’s plant at Monroe includes a saw mill and a planer 
for cypress and hardwoods and has been in operation for 
about a year. It is understood that the activities of the 
company will be largely extended under the reorganiza- 
tion. Charles E. Chaney remains president and general 
manager; John T. Shaw, of Detroit, is vice president 
and treasurer, and A. L. Stephens, secretary. These 
officers, with William J. Grey, a prominent Detroit attor- 
ney, constitute the board of directors. Messrs. Shaw, 
Stephens and Gray succeed G. B. Haynes, G. B. Haynes, 
jr., and H. P. Cheney. Mr. Shaw is president of the 
First National bank and is now in Europe. Mr. Stephens 
is a practical lumberman and stands high in financial 
circles. 

M. D. Olds, of Cheboygan, one of the largest operators 
up state, was in the city today on business. The season’s 
output of his mills will be about 15,000,000 feet, he esti- 
mates. Mr. Olds is building a standard gage logging 
road in Presque Isle county and has about seventeen 
miles completed. He has just ordered two steam skidders 
and is planning extensive logging operations for the com- 
ing winter. 

The outlook for the proposed midsummer convention 
of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
seems very encouraging. The membership, as near as can 
be learned, is about 4 to 1 in favor of the change in time. 
Up to date only three members have filed written objec- 
tions with Secretary Holmes, while he has received a 
bunch of letters endorsing the action of the board of 
directors. He will try to get in personal touch with as 
many members as possible before the matter is finally 
cinched, but unless the opposition develops more strength 
than is now shown there is but little possibility of a re- 
consideration. 

The steamers Three Brothers and Hopkins unloaded 
large cargoes at the Brownlee-Kelly Company’s docks last 
week. The Hopkins also brought a cargo for C. W. 
Kotcher. The steamer Rhodes is on the way down with a 
consignment of lumber for the same firm. 

A. V. Jackson, of Ault & Jackson, Cincinnati, was a 
Detroit visitor this week. 

A. E. D. Allan, of Allan Bros., is in Canada on a busi- 
ness trip. 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 


MENOMINEE, Micu., Oct. 27—J. O. Blixt and John 
Engblom have formed a copartiership to engage in the 
lumber business in Iron Mountain. This firm has con- 
cluded negotiations for the purchase of the timber on 
seven forties and may increase their holdings. Contracts 
have been closed with jobbers for three camps and more 
may be started. The firm expects to bank over 2,000,000 
feet of logs. 

The operation of the new railroad controlled by the 
Worcester Lumber Company, the Houghton, Chassell & 
Southwestern, running through the valuable timber and 
agricultural lands south and southwest of Chassell, means 
a great deal in the way of assistance in development of 
this valuable territory. The new line is now in regular 
commission and will ultimately extend to Alston. 

The state game warden, Charles Pierce, states that the 
absence of forest fires this year is due to locomotives on 
railroads being equipped with spark protectors. So far 
this year he has used only $2,000 of the $10,000 appro- 
priated for fighting fires. 

Joseph and John Wolfinger are establishing a wooden- 
ware factory at Eland. It is expected that the factory 
will be completed next spring and it will employ seventy- 
five men. 

At Wells the schooners Avendale and Lotus are load- 
ing pine for Chicago, the steamer Jay Gould and barge 
Katie Brainerd pine for Bay City and the barge Hal- 
stead pine for Chicago. At Ford River the schooner 
Ford took on a load of pine for Chicago and the J. V. 
Taylor cleared with a load of basswood for the same 
point. 

The Sagola Lumber Company has harvested 5,000 
bushels of potatoes this fall. The saw mill was shut 
down for several days recently and the crew was engaged 
in digging potatoes. 

The saw mill of the Morgan Lumber Company, Nor- 
way, has shut down. An excess of cedar logs in the jam 
prevented them from securing a sufficient quantity of 
band saw logs, which necessitated closing down the mill 
early in the season. The shingle mill will continue to run 
until the river freezes up. 

C. J. Hubel, of Menominee, president of the Iron 
Range Lumber & Cedar Company, was a recent visitor at 
Pentoga. 

E. J. Van Ornum, of the Morrison Lumber Company, 
visited Pentoga on business this week. 
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The C. A. Lawton Conipany has been awarded the con- 
tract for the transmission machinery for the Lindauer 
mill at Little Rapids. 

John Ott, of the John F. Ott Lumber Company, of 
Traverse City, has disposed of his lumbering and house- 
hold effects and will leave for California. 





NORTHERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 


MANISTIQUE, MicH., Oct. 25.—At the sale of the prop- 
erty of the Mueller Cedar Company at Menominee the 
last week, valued at over $1,000,000, the holdings were 
bid in by Attorney R. C. Flannigan, of Iron Mountain, 
for the Wisconsin Land & Lumber Company, of Her- 
mansville, for $375,000. The deal is the largest of the 
kind ever made in Menominee county. The property in- 
cludes the town of Blaney, with over 100 buildings, a 
sawmill plant, 30,000 acres of land and many millions of 
feet of timber, much of which is felled and prepared for 
the market. The sale was to settle up the affairs of the 
Mueller company, which became involved two years ago 
and has since been in the hands of William Blaney, re- 
ceiver. The deal also includes the Blaney & Southern 
railroad. 

The newest logging railroad completed in northern 
Michigan is that of the Ontonagon Lumber & Cedar 
Company, from Ontonagon to the Fire Steel river, over 
six miles. This will be extended further next year. The 
Ontonagon company is cutting much timber in the Fire 
Steel region and has 200 men in two camps there. 

Logging operations throughout northern Michigan are 
commencing and there will be scores of camps, employ- 
ing hundreds of men. Men are reported scarce and wages 
will be higher than last year, the lumbermen say. 
Houghton county will be the scene of lively operations 
in logging. The largest cuts will be in Whitefish town- 
ship, where the Chesbrough mills are located. The Calu- 
met & Hecla Company will log there. The output is 
expected to exceed that of any season for several years. 

The J. W. Wells Lumber Company, whose sawmill 
plant at Menominee burned last week, causing a loss of 
$50,000, will immediately rebuild a fine, modern plant. 
The burned mill contained the lath mill, wood mill, two 
band mills, a gang and gang edger and other machinery. 
Five hundred feet of tramway was burned and the me- 
chanical log lifter wrecked. The brick engine house 
and big boilers and Corliss engine were saved. It is 
hoped to have the new mill in operation by the first of 
the year. Work has been started to clear the site. The 
burning of the saw mill will not affect the plans of the 
company to build the big hardwood flooring factory this 
winter. 

The schooner C. H. Hackley has taken down 260,000 
feet of lumber to Milwaukee and returned to Carp 
river for another cargo. The schooner Rosa Belle has 
taken a cargo of lumber from Glen Arbor, Mich., to the 
Northern Furniture Company, at Sheboygan, Wis. The 
steamer J. S. Crouse also took lumber to Sheboygan. 
The barge Delta and towing steamer took cargoes to the 
Edward Hines Lumber Company, in Chicago last week. 

If cold weather does not interfere the sorting gap on 
the Menominee river at Menominee will be run several 
weeks longer. The Boom company still has a large 
amount of timber to sort and the millmen are anxious to 
get all of this possible before the timber begins to come 
in by rail. 


IN THE BADGER STATE. 


Mill Extensions and Improvements Progressing — 
Retiring Lumberman Banqueted— Preparations 
Being Made for Big Logging Season. 





MILWAUKEE, WIs., Oct. 26.—Yellow pine prices have 
slumped from $1 to $1.25 a thousand within the last two 
weeks, with the result that the general market is being 
demoralized to a certain extent. Prices gradually are 
being shaved in various lines and wholesalers say that 
profits are being lessened to a considerable degree. While 
general demand is fair and the total amount of business 
is large, competition is severe. Retailers are ordering 
fairly well since prices have gone lower. 

Work on the $100,000 plant being erected by the 
Kieckhefer Box Company to replace the factory de- 
stroyed by fire several months ago is progressing rapidly. 
The building will be 135x360 feet, with an L extension 
80x175 feet, all three stories high and of mill construc- 
tion. 

The Badger Sash & Door Company, of Milwaukee, 
which has been making extensive improvements at its 
Island avenue plant this summer, has taken out a permit 
for the erection of another addition, to cost $2,500 and 
to be modern in every respect. 

George D. Bartlett, Milwaukee, secretary of the Wis- 
consin Bankers’ Association, has been notified that hotels 
in the southern part of this state are being flooded with 
fraudulent checks by an unknown forger who signs him- 
self ‘‘J. H. Bradley.’? The checks are made out by 
R. J. Bennett & Co., supposed to be a lumber concern of 
Alton, Ill. Investigation proves that there is no such 
firm. The passer of the checks is described as about 50 
years of age and weighing about 175 pounds. 

That the lumberjack is asking his price and getting it 
because of the big demand in lumber camps is the opinion 
of William Fountain, of the Fountain Lumber Company, 
of Appleton, a recent Milwaukee visitor, who says: 
‘We have now opened three camps and as soon as we 
can get the men we will open three more. Men are scarce 
and we are paying men who have worked on the farms all 
summer as high as $40 a month and board, and it has 
been a long time since we paid such wages in the logging 
camps.’? 


W: E, Allen, president of the W. BE. Allen Company, whole- 
sale and commission lumberman, has returned to Milwaukee 
from a business trip at Rhinelander and other points in 
this state. 

W. E. Cooper, president of the Cooper & Maxson Lumber 
Company, wholesaler of Milwaukee, recently made a tour 
of semectien of his retail yards at Neshotah and other 
points. 

G.- E. Maxson, secretary and treasurer of the Cocper & 
Maxson Lumber Company, is on a business trip in the 
northern Wisconsin lumber country. 

Frank N. Snell Milwaukee wholesale lumberman, has re- 
turned from a short business trip about Wisconsin. 





MISCELLANEOUS STATE LUMBER NEWS. 
MILWAUKEE, WIs., Oct. 26.—It is expected that the 
coming winter will be an unusually active one in the 
northern Wisconsin lumber country. Many lumber con- 
cerns have already begun active logging, while there is a 
general period of preparation géing on in the woods. 
Labor is scarce this fall and it is expected that wages 


will be higher than they have been for several years. 


The Arpin Hardwood Lumber Company, of Rice Lake, 
is building a dam across the Chippewa river, one and a 
half miles east of Radisson, Sawyer county. The dam 
will be of solid concrete, eighteen feet high and about 
half a mile long. 

The Kaudy Manufacturing Company, at Grand Rapids, 
this state, has completed the erection of a 50x70 feet 
addition to its plant. 

Rudolph C. Schulz, a member and stockholder of the 
H. W. Wright Lumber Company, at Merrill, and con- 
nected with the company for the last twenty-five years, 
has resigned. At a recent banquet given at the Hotel 
Badger, Merrill, in honor of the departing lumberman, 
expressions of genuine regret at the leaving of Mr. Schulz 
were made. All the best known lumbermen of Merrill 
were present, including Senator James A. Wright, presi- 
dent of the H. W. Wright Lumber Company; A. H. 
Stange, W. D. Martin and others. 

The A. H. Stange Company’s saw mill at Merrill has 
been closed down while a new 500-horsepower engine and 
other equipment are installed. The mill will start on its 
winter run as soon as the improvements are completed. 

Bowde & Cowie, of Waukesha, manufacturers of a 
newly patented removable and adjustable window, have 
secured a contract with the United States government 
for supplying the windows to the capitol buildings at 
Washington, D. C. 

The Mackinnon Manufacturing Company, of Grand 
Rapids, this state, has been awarded the contract for 
supplying 1,000 farm wagons to Dean & Co., of Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Most of the deckload of lath lost overboard from the 
schooner Elva, Sturgeon bay, has been recovered. The 
lath, which have just been washed ashore, were shipped 
by the Roper Lumber Company, of Menominee, Mich., 
and sold to the N. S. Washburn company. 

The Crocker Chair Company, Antigo, is erecting a 
80x40 shed and is installing various improvements at 
its plant. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 


MARINETTE, WIs., Oct. 25.—The Gilkey & Anson Lum- 
ber Company, of Merrill, will close its saw mill in a few 
days, having completed the season’s run. Mr. Gilkey, 
who has large lumber interests at Oshkosh, will sell his 
share in the Merrill concern to his partner, L. N. Anson, 
and the latter’s son, G. N. Anson. The latter will not 
log this winter but will overhaul the mill and modernize 
it, which probably will take all next summer, and they 
will not start it until the following year. Besides the saw 
mill there is a large planing mill and box factory. The 
company’s timber tracts are all cut over and the Ansons 
are said to have other holdings in view that will keep 
their mill cutting for many years. Mr. Gilkey expects 
soon to locate in the West and erect a large mill. 

Wright Bros.’ new mill in this city is running full 
blast and cutting 48,000 to 50,000 shingles a day besides 
considerable lumber. 

George Cordes, of New London, will cut 300,000 feet 
of mixed timber besides a large quantity of ties, bolts 
ete. near Crandon this winter. M. McKinley has started 
a wood camp at Mellen. He has a contract for 600 cords. 
The Vote-Berger lumber plant at La Crosse is operating 
full blast and is having an excellent season. 

The Foster-Latimer Lumber Company, of Mellen, has 
a superintendent at Glidden and has let a contract for 
90,000 ties to be used on the Glidden Veneer Company 
railroad, which it bought lately. 

The Jennings Lumber Company, of New London, is 
making eighty-four different kinds of finishing lumber. 





IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY. 


MELLEN, Wis., Oct. 26.—That there will be much 
activity in the lumber camps the coming winter is an 
assured fact, as large numbers of men are seen daily 
with their usual ‘‘turkeys’’ on their way to camp. 
Wages are good and the timber harvest, it is thought, 
will be larger than that of last year, on account of the 
increased demand for lumber and the increase in prices. 
Present indications are that better times are coming, as 
conditions along all lines are improving gradually. 

Two assessment rolls are completed at Iron River, the 
first made by the Iron River assessor and the last, which 
decidedly increases the Edward Hines Lumber Company’s 
assessment, made by the outside assessor. The town 
clerk has started making out his tax roll and he is ignor- 
ing the last assessment entirely and declares he will 
make the roll out from the first assessment, made by 
the Iron River assessor, thus fixing the tax of the 
lumber company and other residents on the basis of what 
the original assessment was. This leaves the matter so 
that the tax commission must take some step to compel 
the tax roll to be made out on the basis of its assess- 
ment, or all the work of making the new assessment at 
Iron River will not count for anything. 


MICHIGAN MAPLE 


It would be quite impossible in the space 
available to enumerate or describe all of the 
uses of maple in connection with the building 
of furniture. The illustrations this week are 
typical of two classes. The first shows a 
school or councilman’s desk with stationary 
swivel chair, all wood parts of which are made 





SCHOOL DESK AND SWIVEL CHAIR; WOOD PARTS OF 
ROCK MAPLE. 

in maple finished natural, or stained to mahog- 
any. 
The second engraving shows a book case of 
a stock pattern which is made up in a variety 
of woods. This entire case may be had in 
maple stained to mahogany. More generally, 
however, the front of the case is built of oak 
with maple back and shelves. Maple also fur- 
nishes material for the linings or partitions be- 
tween sections. 

The last statement brings to mind the fact 





STOCK PATTERN noon, IN WHICH MAPLE IS 


that one of the important uses of maple is in 
piano backs. In the better grades of pianos an 
examination of the back of the instrument 
shows that a fine quality of birdseye maple is 
used. 

In the same way maple is used in great quan- 
tities in the unexposed parts of many kinds of 
furniture, being desirable for its durability and 
great strength, and because it does not warp 
easily. 





(To be continued.) A ae 
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MERSHON, EDDY, PARKER CO. 


Successors to Mershon, Schuette, Parker & Co, 


SAGINAW, MICH. 


WHITE PINE LUMBER 
BOXES and MILLWORK 
Write Us for Prices on Mixed Carload Orders. 


NEW YORK OFFICE BOSTON OFFICE 
Room 8101, No. 1 Madison Ave. Room 49, No. 70 Kilby St. 


We solicit your inquiries for California Redwood and 
Washington and Oregon Fir. 

















(WHITE PINE} 


LUMBER, SHINGLES and LATH 


Our stock is large and complete 
It will pay you to get our prices 


BRADLEY, MILLER & CO 
WEST BAY CITY, MICH. 


RR ee, 


Sawyer Goodman Company 
Make Prompt Shipments of 


WHITE PINE AND BASSWCOD 
BEVELED SIDING, FINISH in all 
Thicknesses, and SHOP LUMBER 


MARINETTE :: :: ‘WISCONSIN 


HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 
will be found in the 390 page book “Realm of the Retailer.”’ Free 
descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 31 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. Ill. 






































NEW MACHINERY AND NOVEL IDEAS IN MILL PRACTICE. 


A NEW HARDWOOD FLOORING MACHINE. 


The news of the advent upon the market of a new 
flooring machine produced by the 8S. A. Woods Machine 
Company, planer specialist, of Boston, Mass., is an item 
of interest to millmen generally. In its No. 19 special 
8-roll hardwood floorer, which is shown for the first time 
in its advertisement this week, the Woods company has 
produced a powerful machine embodying all its latest 
devices and attachments for working hardwoods at the 
highest possible feeds. It is equipped with that com- 
pany’s individual coupled drive for top and bottom 
heads and also with the Woods patent round solid-back 
eutterheads carrying self-hardening steel knives and 
Woods new convertible dise side-heads having truing de- 
vices that true the cutters while in motion. 

The one-side coupled drive in this machine is claimed 
by the Woods company to be distinctive from all other 
floorers in that the heads are driven from one side only, 
the practice of belting direct to the cutterhead is done 
away -with, there are no driving belts on the operating 
side, belt strain and vibration are eliminated and better 
running conditions made possible. 

Other important features are: the provision for un- 
coupling the head from the driving spindle without dis- 
turbing the belts, thereby leaving it entirely free to be 
turned when setting up; also the cross adjustment of the 
top cutterhead, the yoke being so arranged as to be 
adjustable across the bed of the machine so that a new 
knife surface is presented to the work when one part is 
worn by cutting narrow strips of flooring. 

The No. 19 is claimed by its maker to be a truly high 
speed flooring machine, and a concrete illustration of the 
benefits possible through its policy of specialization and 
devoting its whole attention to planers with a view of 
attaining the highest possible degree of perfection, the 
No. 19 being a fair example of the company’s latest 
efforts. 





SIX-ROLL PLANER, MATCHER AND MOLDER. 


This machine has all the latest improvements and is 
designed for fast feeding, smooth planing and excellent 
workmanship. The frame is cast in one piece, wide at 
the base and of great strength and solicity. ‘The table 
also is cast in one piece, is planed smooth and is dove- 
tailed into the frame with long bearings wide apart. 
Wear is taken up by means of gibs and screws. A re- 
movable platen under the cutter head can be placed 
when worn. The cylinder is of the best forged steel and 
is double bitted. Journals are of large diameter and 
run in long self-oiling boxes. Cylinder head is 4-sided 
and is slotted for cutters for patent siding, beading, 
molding and other cutters; is attached without remov- 
ing the straight knives so that surfacing, matching and 
molding can be done at one operation. A pressure bar 
and chip breaker are placed on each side of the cylinder 
to insure steadiness, and the bars are self adjusting, 
regulating themselves to the size of the lumber worked. 
The feed consists of six large steel feed rolls. The feed 
is very powerful, is driven from the cylinder and is 
instantly started and stopped by means of the belt 
tightener. Being driven from the cylinder, the speed 
changes with the speed of the cylinder. The matcher 
heads move up and down with the table, requiring no 
separate adjustment; and can be entirely removed by 
removing one set screw, leaving the table clear for plan- 
ing the entire width. The matcher spindles are of 
wrought steel and the heads of gun metal, furnished 
with solid milled bits and the company’s improved 
weighted matcher clip fitted to the exact circle of the 
head, thus preventing the tearing of the timber. 









The machine planes 2414 inches wide and from \%-inch 
to 8 inches thick, and matches any width up to 12 inches. 
There are two changes of feed, 25 and 45 feet a minut-. 
Each machine is furnished complete with He sag oma a 
one set of knives, and bits for planing, matching, bea 
ing and patent siding. Further particulars and pric: 
= be furnished by the makers, Greaves, Klusman & 

, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





LATH MILL WITH SPECIAL FEATURES. 
The Tomahawk Iron Works, of Tomahawk, Wis., mani 
factures, and is offering to the trade, a lath mill tht 
possesses many special features. The steel feed rolls, 
being reversible and having inserted saw teeth, do not 
have to be replaced when worn, as a new tooth ean |e 





LATH MILL MADE BY TOMAHAWK IRON WORKS, 
TOMAHAWK, WIS. 


inserted. The feed roll tension has a spring adjustment 
and the pressure is relieved instantly by means of a 
lever. The iron frame of the mill is cast solid and the 
Tomahawk Iron Works claims it is the most rigid frame 
built, and also that the machine, which is illustrated 
herewith, has practically unlimited capacity. Circulars 
and detailed information regarding this lath mill may be 
obtained upon request. 





A PRETENTIOUS SHOE CATALOG. 


The Brown Shoe Company, of St. Louis, Mo., has pre- 
pared for distribution among shoe merchants its 128-page 
catalog No. 31, illustrating styles and giving prices on 
the output of its eight big shoe factories, making eight 
great specialty lines of shoes. 

This catalog is designed to make easy the ordering of 
shoes by mail, and to facilitate ordering the shoes are 
classified and the book is divided into departments, each 
department being preceded by an artistic illustration of 
the class of buyers that would wear the shoes of that 
department. 

Shoes are shown in colors, the book is attractively 
made up and printed, the front cover bearing an em- 
bossed illustration of the company’s»‘‘ White House’’ 
shoe on the federal White House, and the back cover 
bearing an embossed illustration of the company’s glis- 
tening, ivory-white terra cotta White House in St. Louis. 
To complete the symbolic idea carried throughout the 
catalog, its number, 31, indicates the number of years 


oe NO, 2% IMPERIAL SIX-ROLL PLANER. MATCHER AND MOLDER. 
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the company has been in business. Commissary man- 
agers will find this catalog a valuable adjunct and may 
secure a copy on application. 





HOMEMADE BELT SHIFTERS. 


jt is a dangerous proceeding to try to move a running 
pelt from one wheel to another by means of portable 
shifting contrivances, yet one sees this sort of thing 
done very often. One day lately a lad endeavored to 
shift a 4-inch belt from the tight to the loose wheel by 
using the handle end of an oiling stick. The stick was 
caught under the belt and gave the arms of the lad a 
severe wrench, which laid him up for several days. In 
another instance a pole was used to shift an engine belt, 
was thrown downward into the wheel pit, where it 
doubled up in the spokes of the turning balance wheel 
causing the wheel to tilt and stop, necessitating several 
days’ labor to level its bearings. Employees are often 
seriously injured by shifting belts in this careless 
manner. 

First class belt shifters are on the market and easily 
obtainable and enterprising and thoughtful owners of 
power plants install these devices, but many operators 
still take chances with crude contrivances of their own 
invention. 

The accompanying drawings are given to illustrate 
various methods of moving belts on wheels. Figure 1 
is a shifting device which can be readily constructed 
with materials usually found about a shop. The shifter 
is all wood, the main supporting piece being desig- 
nated (C). From this drop the brackets (B B), which 
are pieces of common wood slotted to permit the passage 
of the pin carrier or shifter (A). The carrier is passed 
through the slots and is provided with the strong wooden 
pins (D D). Sometimes these pins are of wrought iron 
with the lower ends threaded and a nut and washer on 
either side to cause the pins to grip in the carrier. 
Hence with the belt between the two pins it is possible 
to shift the belt either way by means of the pole which 
extends through the right end of the carrier and down 
to the floor where it can be held. 

Instead of the pole system of shifting, the wheel 
method is preferred in some shops.” This plan of belt 
shifting with a homemade device is illustrated in figure 
2. The arrangement of the carrier for the pins is simi- 
lar to that in the first illustration. The supporting 
brackets are the same. Instead of the shifting pole, 
however, a wooden wheel is placed on a spindle as at 
(E). A belt or rope (F F) passes over the groove in 
this wheel. The wheel is fitted with a pin at the back 
and this pin slips into a hole in the wrought-iron piece 
represented by the blackened portion just at the rear 
of the wheel, whereby the shifter can be moved back 
and fourth by manipulating the belt or cord from below. 

Gearing also is employed instead of the pole or rope 
system of shifting. This mode of shipping a belt is 
presented in figure 3. If a system of this character is 
to be employed a strip of gearing may be obtained at a 
metal working shop. In this system a flat row of gears, 





CHEAP BUT EFFICIENT BELT SHIFTER. 


containing about twenty cogs, is secured with rivets to 
the end of the moveable shifting stick as at (G). Small 
bolts can be passed through the holes in the flat line of 
gears and bolted to the woodwork, or screws may be 
employed. The cogs should correspond in size with the 
teeth in the flat piece. The gear is fitted to a bearing 
just below the center of the movable strip of metal 
gearing, and by turning the movable stick carrying 
the belt shifting pins may be shifted as desired. In 
order to turn the gear a small grooved wheel is keyed 
on the shaft with the gear and this wheel (H) is worked 
by the belt (I I). 

Again, the gearing may be arranged as illustrated in 
figure 4, some preferring this mode of moving the pin 
Stick. The stick is placed in its correct position as 
before, and instead of fastening the flat gear piece on 
the under side of the shifter, it is fastened on the front 
side. Then the gear which is to work the strip of gear- 
ing is keyed to an upright shaft as at (J). The shaft 
is fitted in strong supported bearings at the top and at 
the bottom. At the lower end of the shaft is a turning 
wheel in which turns the shaft, imparting the necessary 
ee to the gear and the belt stick is shifted accord- 

Bty. 


Still another means of shifting the belt in a homemade 
device is shown in figure 5. This consists in having the 
shifter stick arranged as before and furnished with the 
wrought-iron lever movement. This lever extends with 
one arm at (L) to the other arm at (M). The lever or 
elbow is pivoted as shown, by which it can be swung 
as desired. The rod (K) is secured in the extending 
end of the lever and from this point it reaches down- 
ward to the floor. From the floor of the room, the 
workmen may operate the lever by use of this rod. 

Sometimes devices for shipping the belts are rigged 
up according to the scheme in figure 6. This plan in- 
volves the use of the two wheels (N N), which are 
placed on shafts. They are grooved for the roping (P. 
P). A center stand piece is fixed at (R), which re- 
ceives the rope-in the middle, as shown, so that when the 
right rope is drawn the shifter can be hauled over in 
that direction; when the left rope is pulled, the reverse 
action follows. 


SATISFACTORY METHOD OF QUARTER SAWING. 


A method of quarter sawing oak which is employed 
by one large operator with considerable success is illus- 
trated by the cut appearing herewith, showing the log 








ILLUSTRATING METHODS OF PLAIN AND QUARTER 
SAWING. 


marked for quarter sawing. The distinct medullary rays 
in the oak extend in vertical plates from the center of 
the tree toward the bark, and the method of sawing in- 
dicated, running closer to the grain line than the ordi- 
nary process of quarter sawing, seems to bring out a 
little better figure and produce a better quality of 
quarter sawed lumber. 

The other illustration shows a satisfactory method of 
plain sawing oak to get the best possible amount of 
good lumber out of the log. 

The Clarke & Baker Company, of Ilion, N. Y., uses 
this process constantly and finds it most satisfactory. 





CRUDE WOODWORKING METHODS OF CHINA. 


Viceroy Chan Jen Chun, a progressive Chinaman, 
recently visited at Hong Kong the Taikoo dock and 
shipbuilding yard, where a modern woodworking plant 
is operated. In China, he said, there is widespread 
and general prejudice against the circular saw. There 
are few in the entire empire, the bulk of timber being 
cut by manual labor. The viceroy said it is proposed 
to hold an exposition next year in the province over 
which he has control and he hopes to be able to see 
there various types of labor saving devices from 
America and elsewhere. 





A No-Paint Roofing. 


Everybody recognizes nowadays that the so called ready 
roofing proposition has made good so far as giving thorough 
protection is concerned. There has always been the objec- 
tion, however, that these materials were expensive in the 
long run because they required coating with a heavy paint 
about every two years. This objection has now been met 
by the well known Amatite roofing. : 

Amatite is provided with a top surface of crushed min- 
eral. This surface needs no painting, nor indeed any care 
whatever. It is perfectly capable of withstanding any kind 
of weather, and will give continuous satisfaction without 
attention or repairs for many years. 

Doing away with the painting nuisance removes the last 
obstacle to the wide use of ready roofings, and a great boom 
in this kind of business can be confidently predicted. 

A sample of Amatite roofing will be sent any inquirer on 
request. Address the nearest office of the Barrett Manufac- 
turing Company, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, 
St. Louis, Cleveland, Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Kansas City, 
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MOULDINGS 


Both in long lengths and 
cut lengths for special 
jobs and can guarantee 
prompt shipments and 
satisfaction. 


FLOORING 
INTERIOR FINISH 


Our stocks of Hemlock is come 
plete in nearly all respects, and we 
can make shipments without de- 
lay. Send us your inguiries and 
let us quote you prices. 








LONG HEAVY TIMBERS 


NORWAY PINE LOGS 


12 inch to 25 inch, 20 to 60 ft. 
ALSO 


WHITE PINE and HEMLOCK 


Write us for prices on Dimension and Timber 


bills. any size and length required, 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS. 


RUST-OWEN LUMBER CO. wisconsin: 








LONG FIR TIMBERS 





FIVE MILLION FEET 
in our storage yard for quick shipment 
by lakes or rail. Timbers up to 20x20-84. 
Band resaws and large surfacers :: *: 











Minneapolis. 





ROGERS-RUGER LUMBER CO. 


SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN §— Long Distance 
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| If You 
Could Talk 
With Our 


Woodsmen 


they would tell you that there’s 
no better material for pine lum- 
ber than our timber furnishes. 
Better send now an order for 
some of this choice 


Goldsboro 
N.C. Pine 


It is perfectly milled, correctly 
graded and meets all require- 
ments. If you are interested, 
drop us a line and we wil. tell 
you more about it and quote 
you prices. 


TELECODE USED 


JOHNSON & WIMSATT, 


Washington, D. C. 
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N.C. PINE 


DAILY CAPACITY 175,000 FEET 
FRANKLIN. VA. 
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N.C. Pine 


IN CAR OR CARGO SHIPMENTS 


Our equipment enables us to carry 
a good stock of kiln dried, rough 
and dressed lumber, and we have 
shipping facilities that guarantee 
prompt service. 


Fosburgh Lumber Company 


Manufacturers 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
EASTERN SALES OFFICE—Flatiron Bidg., New York 
































CURRENT AFFAIRS IN CENTRAL SOUTH. 





Yellow Pine in Better Demand — Transfer of Important Lumber Holdings— Car Shortage 
Still Threatens—Export Situation Encouraging—Cuban Prospects Bright. 





CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


NEw ORLE4Ns, La., Oct. 25.—The call for cypress is 
steady, with the price well held. Assortments of upper 
grades on the mill yards have registered no improve- 
ment. Lower grades are in better supply and in fair 
demand. 

Yellow piners report a healthier market tone and a 
stabler price on the more active items, but the situation 
is by no means rated satisfactory. A fair volume of 
export business and the railroad call for car material 
have helped. Yard stock is moving well, but the prices 
for interior stock, with the possible exception of railroad 
material, are not considered satisfactory by the majority 
of millmen. The car supply is not so good as it was, 
complaints coming in from mills east as well as west of 
the river. On the east side, however, there seems to be 
no actual suffering for lack of cars, but the margin be- 
tween adequate car supply and shortage is so narrow 
that a slight improvement in business volume, or a call 
for rolling stock for other purposes, would quickly re- 
sult in positive shortage. 

The fine new hotel at Bogalusa, built by the Great 
Southern Lumber Company at a cost of $75,000, was 
opened yesterday. It is situated on the north bank of 
the Bogalusa river upon spacious grounds laid out by 
expert landscape gardeners. The rooms are light, airy, 
elegantly furnished and electric lighted, while the hotel 
equipment throughout is complete and modern. It will 
be under the personal management of A. J. Coghlan, for- 
merly manager of the Au Sable Club, in the Adirondacks. 

The municipal affairs committee of the New Orleans 
Board of Trade has undertaken to expedite the com- 
pilation and adoption of a modern building code for this 
city. 

The Salmen Brick & Lumber Company, of New Orleans 
and Slidell, has sold to Frank Opdenweyer, John Opden- 
weyer, C. B. Fischer and associates its cypress stumpage, 
estimated at 20,000,000 feet and situated mostly in 
Tangipahoa and St. Tammany parishes. The Messrs. 
Opdenweyer are members of the Opdenweyer Cypress 
Company, of New Orleans, and Mr. Fischer was at the 
head of the Fischer Lumber Company, which recently dis- 
posed of its mill and millsite on the levee to the Orleans 
levee board. The Opdenweyer-Fischer Lumber Com- 
pany will be organized to take over and merge the newly 
acquired holdings with those of the Opdenweyer Cypress 
Company, which adjoins the tracts purchased of the 
Salmen Brick & Lumber Company. The price paid for 
the stumpage was $5 a thousand. The Salmen com- 
pany will discontinue the, manufacture of cypress lumber 
and confine its operations to yellow pine and brick. 

P. M. Ikeler, whose sawmill plant at Moselle, Miss., 
burned recently while he was away on a vacation in the 
North, returned last Friday and half an hour after 
his arrival was making preparation for the erection of 
a mill of larger capacity. Workmen are at work clean- 
ing off the site and orders for the machinery have been 
placed. Mr. Ikeler hopes to have the plant in operation 
by the first of the year. 

The loss of the Lutcher & Moore Cypress Company 
by the blaze at Lutcher October 20 is estimated at $188,- 
500, partially insured. 

Friends of Farley Price, prominent in local Hoo-Hoo 
circles, and an officer of the Louisiana Red Cypress 
Company, have learned with sincere regret of the serious 
injury of his 9-year old son, who was struck by a street 
ear last Saturday and received injuries necessitating the 
amputation of his left leg. 

J. W. Embree, of the Rittenhouse-Embree Company, 
Chicago, with several of his business associates, is reg- 
istered at the Grunewald hotel. 





SOUTHWESTERN LUMBER NEWS. 


LAKE CHARLES, La., Oct. 26.—While the car shortage © 


continues to prove a great drawback to business, at many 
of the large yellow pine shipping points in this section it 
is at the same time proving a great aid in helping cur- 
tailment. Where the mills enjoy the benefit of railway 
competition a sufficient number of cars are available at 
all times, but in the interior, where many of the plants 
are at the mercy of one line, shipments are being in- 
definitely delayed, and it is rumored that some of the 
mills in the central part of the state are seriously con- 
sidering closing down altogether until they receive assur- 
ance of sufficient cars with which to fill orders within the 
required time. 

Sales agents report a more active market than for sev- 
eral weeks. They say that the railroads are sending in 
orders in large numbers and this line of business is 
expected to improve. The export trade is also better. 
Within ten days heavy shipments have been made out of 
Sabine Pass and Galveston. Mexico is claiming a 
large amount of yellow pine dimension, while heavy tim- 
bers of all kinds are in good demand. The West is call- 
ing for heavier shipments, and it begins to look as though 
the long looked for revival was beginning to make itself 
felt. All manufacturers in this section are optimistic. 

W. W. Powell, manager of the Nona Turpentine 
Company, says this season has been a profitable one for 
his company. The orchard north of Lake Charles has 
yielded 700 barrels of spirits and over 3,000 barrels of 
rosin. 

The Lutcher-Moore Company, of Orange, cleared the 
.american schooner Florence M. Penley from Sabine Pass 
this week for a North Atlantic port with a cargo of 
800,000 feet of yellow pine lumber. The company is 





loading the British bark Glooscap with a heavy cargo of 
yellow pine for Buenos Ayres, South America, 

The large plant of the Natalbany Lumber Company at 
Natalbany has resumed operation after having been 
closed down for several weeks following the disastrous 
storm of September 20. 

The mill of the Boman-Hicks Lumber Company a, 
Loring has resumed operation. 

The new mill of the Barber Lumber Company at 
Hartsburg, Tex., is running satisfactorily. The dolly- 
ways were recently repaired and a shotgun feed has 
been added. The lumber of the mill is both kiln dried 
and dipped. 

The British bark Savonia is due to arrive at Port 
Arthur this week to take out a big cargo which the 
Miller-Link Lumber Company is cutting for shipment to 
a West Indian point. 

The Hardiman-King Lumber Company, of Hartsburg, 
has resumed operation. Three miles of tramway were 
recently completed by the company and an engine and six 
ears bought. A boiler has been installed and a shotgun 
feed added. 

Sears-Roebuck & Co., Chicago, this week took charge 
of the planing mill recently bought from the Central 
Lumber Company at Mansfield. . 

Continued drouth has caused sawmill men trouble as 
the Sabine river is very low. Many manufacturers are 
operating almost exclusively on sinkers. 

J. E. Meadows is preparing to move his logging 
camp to Starks, where he will furnish’ logs to the 
Orange Lumber Company. 

The Kentwood, Greensburg & Southwestern shortly 
will be made a standard gage line. 


Personal Notes, 


Herman W. Rock, of the Hodge Fence Company, of Lake 
Charles, has gone to Chicago and other northern points in 
the interest of his mill. 

N. M. Woods, timber buyer for the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas railroad, spent several days in Lake Charles this week 
consulting with local timbermen. 

Oscar S. Tam, assistant general manager for the Miller- 
Link Lumber Company, of Orange, has left on a trip through 
northern Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas. He will meet Mrs. 
Tam and family in Kansas City, Mo., and accompany them 
home. 

W. P. Weber, president of the Powell Lumber Company, 
of Lake Charles and Edna, has been spending the week in 
St. Louis. 

W. G. Moeling, sales manager for the J. A. Bel mill, spent 
the greater part of this week at Texas points. 

Cc. E. Walden, prominent lumberman of Beaumont, Tex., 
has been elected to receive the thirty-third degree of Scot- 
tish Rite Masonry by the superior council of that order now 
in session at Washington, D. C. 

Robert Morgan, jr., of the Port Arthur Export Company, 
one of the best known exporters along the Gulf coast, spent 
ee in Orange, where he placed several large export 
orders. 

Thomas F. Sheehan, R. H. Travin and Boman Marshall, 
of the Gulf Lumber Company, Fullerton, spent this week in 
Leesville attending Vernon parish court. 

The condition of J. A. Bel, who is at the Johns Hopkins 
sanitarium at Baltimore, continues to improve. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


MosiILE, ALA., Oct. 25.—The sawn timber market 
during the last week has shown increased firmness in 
prices on a 25-cent basis. One timber sale was made in 
Mobile of 374% cubic feet average at 2536 cents, and a 
sale of special stock, 11x11 to 13x13, in Pensacola, Fia., 
was on a 27-cent basis. Stocks are at a low ebb. The 
outward movement during the last week was below that 
of previous weeks, timber clearances including a cargo 
by Hugo Forchheimer for Hamburg and Scotch ports, 
and parcels for Rotterdam, Havre and Neweastle, to the 
aggregate of 2,700,000 feet. 

During September Liverpool receipts were 150,000 
cubic feet and the consumption reported at 79,000 feet; 
Manchester receipts 60,000 feet and consumption 69,000 
cubic feet. Stocks at these two ports thus combined 
showed increase. Glasgow stocks decreased by 165,000 
cubie feet during the quarter ended September 30. Stocks 
at the Clyde are still large and those at Liverpool, while 
including little desirable wood, are nevertheless a de 
terrent to advance in prices. While the situation in the 
United States is understood on the other side and prices 
grow gradually firmer, the situation does not respond 
adequately to the advances in cost to shippers, and sales 
are slow. With demand and consumption light the up 
ward movement necessarily must be slow. An encourag- 
ing sign of improvement in British trade is disclosed 
in the September Board of Trade returns, with fair 
gains in both exports and imports. 

Reports from Liverpool are that sales of kiln dried 
saps have been made at improved prices, but that there 
is not much activity. For 1x6 it is said that 12/15 has 
been offered from the other side; other propositions are 
2s 6d less. No advance can be noted in this commodity 
on this side, and recent transactions indicate a slightly 
weaker market. 

In the South American trade there is considerable 
variance in ideas between buyers and sellers and trans 
actions show no advance. It is more difficult to make 
contracts, however, as most of the mills have choice of 
other business, which seems equally desirable to them. 
Good authorities predict material advances and are cau 
tious about acceptance of orders for winter delivery. +2 
the River Plate region prospects for continued heavy buy 
ing are good. The outward movement this year has far 
exceeded that of any previous year in the history of this 
trade, but despite volume these exports have been ab- 
sorbed into use, and only moderate stocks exist in the 
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yards. The outward movement of the last week in- 
cluded a sailer for Rosario, two steamers and two sailers 
for Buenos Ayres, aggregating 7,121,000 feet. 

The exports of yellow pine from the Gulf to Cuba 
for the first nine months of this year aggregate 64,352,- 
311 feet, slightly under the record for the same months 
of the previous year, when 67,578,232 feet were ex- 
ported. For the nine months in 1907 the outward move- 
ment amounted to 91,947,003 feet. There is much room 
for improvement in this trade, which has not been very 
active for two years. Inquiry is moderate and prices 
fairly strong, while freights show a lower range for 
advance delivery. The losses of cargoes destined for the 
West Indies have been severe this year, including deck- 
loads as well as numerous total losses of vessels and 
cargoes. The outward movement to Cuba the last week 
reached 1,125,000 feet, all of which was exported from 
Mobile. There was a small steamer load cleared for 
Port Antonio, Jamaica, where a large fruit shipping in- 
dustry is being established. 

Material changes have not been evident during the 
last week in the conditions prevailing in the interior 
market. Railroad buying continues in large volume, and 
most mills east of the Mississippi river are busy on car 
sills, decking, siding ete., on special timbers. Demand 
is particularly good in the East. 

Advices from abroad, with regard to conditions in the 
hardwood markets, are not particularly encouraging. 
There are indications of improvement, but the change is 
slow. The London trade is smaller than expected; at 
Liverpool some decrease of stock is noted and evidence 
of improved conditions is noted at Glasgow, where stocks 
have been much diminished. The first shipments of new 
season hickory logs are eagerly awaited. They will bring 
good prices. Contracting is being done for early ship- 
ment of ash logs upon terms that should prove fairly 
satisfactory. Oak logs are in good request. 

At home the market shows continued excellent de- 
mand, which includes the lower grades to a greater 
extent. The fall trade has exceeded expectations and 
shows promise of steady maintenance, though car short- 
age is beginning to interfere with shipments. Gum is 
meeting better call and the demand for poplar and 
oak shows no falling off. Cottonwood is slow and the 
trade in eypress shows better movement, with improving 
values. 


ow 


SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 


HATTIESBURG, Miss., Oct. 23.—Demand for railroad 
material is heavy. Demand for dressed stock has 
weakened. Taking the market as a whole it is about 
normal, and no decided increase in price or demand 
is looked for until after the first of the year. While 
there are indications of a car shortage, no serious 
trouble so far has been reported by the mills in this 
state. 

A deal has just been completed involving 60,000,000 
feet of virgin longleaf yellow pine, with a money 
consideration of $365,000, at Lexie. A saw mill of 
60,000 feet daily capacity is being constructed. The 
output will be handled through the Cline-Holmes Lum- 
ber Company, of Hattiesburg. The Cline-Holmes com- 
pany recently enlarged its office force and has secured 
the services of Otho Harpe, who will have active 
charge of the purchasing department. 

The Cardal Lumber Company, of Chicago, has opened 
a wholesale lumber office in Hattiesburg. This com- 
pany has bought the sawmill plant of the Walworth & 
Neville Manufacturing Company, of Pinebur, as well 
as its standing timber. S. G. Blalock will be retained 
as active manager of the mill. A.C. Loomis will have 
charge of the Hattiesburg office. The officers of this 
company are W. M. Carpenter, president; R. H. Proc- 
tor, vice president, and E. H. Dalbey, general manager. 

P. J. Gordon, of Mason & Gordon, Montreal, Que., 
was in this city en route to Savannah, Ga., to look 
after a eargo of lumber shipped from that port to 
Montreal. 

George B. MeNary, purchasing agent for the F. Bis- 
sell company, of Toledo, Ohio, was in Hattiesburg last 
week, endeavoring to locate concerns making a spe- 
cialty of crossarms. He visited several mills and was 
pleased with the prospect of being able to place orders 
with mills in this territory. 








WESTERN FLORIDA TRADE. 


PENSACOLA, Fua., Oct. 26.—The betterment of condi- 
tions in the Pensacola district comes as a welcome to the 
lumbermen, who for two years or more have been con- 
tending with stagnant markets and low prices. Not only 
has the foreign market improved for both lumber and 
timber, but the interior trade is fast assuming propor- 
tions which will warrant mills operating on full time. 
Mills which practically had been idle for nearly two 
years are now cutting and expect with the new year to 
run full time. 

The volume of orders from the interior is so heavy that 
mills have sufficient business to cut for two or three 
weeks. Delayed logging is now being done with creeks 
and rivers sufficiently high to float logs to the plants, and 
weather conditions are admirable for cutting. 

The demand for sawn timber from England and South 
America continues fairly good, while the latter market 
is responding to the increased. price on lumber of the 
better grades, and it is not thought that the heavy pur- 
chases of low grade material will affect the market to 
any considerable extent. France has practically with- 
drawn from the market, after making heavy purchases, 
owing to the tariff law which is to go into effect at an 
early date on lumber shipped from this country. This 
new tariff, it is expected, will practically kill the export 
lumber business of the Gulf ports with that country, but 





during the last five years it has diminished to such an 
extent that the withdrawal of French buyers will not 
be materially felt. 

R. F. Mitchell, of this city, who reorganized the busi- 
ness of the Manistee Lumber Company, of which V. J. 
Herlong was owner, has been elected president of the 
company, which is to be known as the United Lumber 
Company. 





o 


ON MISSISSIPPI SOUND. 


GULFPORT, Miss., Oct. 25.—That the mills, which have 
been cutting large quantities of stock for the South 
American trade, have turned their entire output into the 
interior market is an erroneous report is almost con- 
clusively shown by the fact that this latter mart is, in- 
sofar as a noteworthy increase in volume of business or 
advance in price is concerned, practically stationary. 

Favorable comments on the promising outlook for 
business with Cuban purchasers in the near future are 
being received from various quarters. Formerly little at- 
tention was paid to offerings from the island, until other 
markets had been overshipped. A tendency toward higher 
prices on regular Cuban schedules is current, but the 
larger amount of this stock becoming available as in- 
quiries increase will tend to hold values firm. 

In several instances, establishments located in Germany 
and Holland have advanced, as their reasons for the in- 
activity of a greater part of the continental business, the 
idea that ec. i. f. prices have not been based on firm 
values and that a resumption of the average volume of 
business merely awaited the inevitable explosion of the 
boom. Scant chartering for the ensuing two months of 
this year is good evidence of a low average of future 
business closed to date. 

A lesser amount of shipments to the River Plate, for 
the latter part of this year, is almost a certainty and 
delivered prices are somewhat easier, as a result. 

Porto Rican business is still a factor with concerns 
making a specialty of Spanish and Western Island sched- 
ules and several charters are now being closed for rea- 
sonably prompt vessels. 

Practically the largest movement of stock from the 
Gulf & Ship Island Railroad’s storage yards in 
recent years will be the shipping of about 1,500,000 feet 
of pole stock by steamer to the German plant of the 
International Harvester Company. J. W. Corry & Co. 
will handle the cargo for the Chicago & Gulf Export 
Lumber Company, which is reported as being the shipper. 
Clearances for the week ended October 23: 


DESTINATION AND BOAT— Feet. Value. 
Genoa, Italian bark Jdria, A. Campodonica 

EOP ee 628,000 $12,000 
Genoa, Italian bark Jdria, A. Campodonico 

OS ear 207,000 3,700 
Rotterdam, British steamship Jacob Bright, 

Hugo Forchheimer (lumber)........... 984,143 29,524 
Rotterdam, British steamship Jacob Bright, 

Hugo Forchheimer (sawn timber)...... 423,190 8,463 
London, British schooner Jacob’ Bright, 

Hugo Forchheimer (lumber)........... 375,829 8,268 
London, British schooner Jacob Bright, . 

Hugo Forchheimer (sawn timber).......121,161 2,423 





SOUTH ATLANTIC PORTS. 


Building Active—Railroads Buying—Retail Demand 
Good—Millmen Report Rush Orders—Prices 
Advanced — Mill to Be Rebuilt. 


ATLANTA, GA., Oct. 25.—With building activity un- 
diminished, a fair demand for car material and from 
retail yards, Atlanta lumbermen continue to feel en- 
couraged. Prices are reasonably satisfactory in di- 
mension stuff, millwork, sash, doors and blinds and 
shingles. 

An interesting indication of local conditions is that 
the Atlanta furniture factories are enjoying excellent 
business. The National Furniture Company, one of the 
largest concerns of its kind in this section, is ten days 
behind in filling orders, with the demand constantly 
growing. Much of this output is of yellow pine. In the 
millwork line there also is a firm demand with satis- 
factory prices. Special orders have been more numerous 
the last few weeks. 

Among enterprises being promoted bearing directly or 
indirectly on lumber interests ‘are a railroad near Dahlo- 
nega and a wood distilling plant at Waycross. The former 
is planned to meet the needs of the Morse Lumber 
Company and the American Forest Company, which are 
backed by New York capital. These two concerns for 
several years have been buying large tracts of timber 
in the vicinity of Nacoochee valley. It is understood 
that they intend soon to begin mill operations. 

Burdette Loomis, president of the Waycross Gas & 
Construction Company, is in New York financing a 
$500,000 wood distilling plant in the pine belt be- 
tween Savannah and Jacksonville. The enterprise is said 
to have been successfully launched: financially. 





IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia., Oct. 23.—This city lately has 
been the scene of national conventions of several trades. 
This week the turpentine operators met, representing the 
naval stores interest of the South. The bridge builders 
convened this week. -The most important one to come 
is the waterways convention, which will attract leading 
men throughout the United States. 

Sawmill men report business good, at prices close to 
list, except for rush orders, which are above list. Sec- 
retary Harrell, of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Associa- 
tion, has sent out word that an advance of $1 a thousand 
feet will be made on all grades of planed stuff. 

The Pennsylvania railroad has placed orders for 
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ELLINGTON & GUY 


Wholesale Dealers and Manufacturers of 


Kiln Dried N. C. Pine feoric, 


Virginia Sap Pine Framing and Box Boards 





Handling the output of many mills, we are prepared to supply 
your wants. 
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There’s Many a Slip “Twixt 
Belt and Pulley 


with an oak-tanned belt. The surface is hard and lifeless 
and slips on the smooth surface of a pulley. 


With a Shultz “Sable” Rawhide Belt 
it’s Different. 


**Sable’’ has a kid-like surface which hugs the pulley 
like grim death. The rawhide interior gives enough 
strength to stand sudden shocks and transmit the maximum 
amount of power. Better get our booklet No. 2 telling 
about many other good qualities of this belt. 


SHULTZ BELTING COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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T. H. Garrett Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


YELLOW PINE 
LUMBER 


Suite 1220 Chemical Building, ST. LOUIS, MQ. 























LOCATIONS FOR 


FURNITURE FACTORIES 


AND 


WOODWORKING PLANTS 


Illinois Central 


Yaz00 & Mississippi Valley Railroads 


There are thousands of acres of timber properties 
tributary to the above lines awaiting development 




















For full information address 


Cc. J. CLAIR 
No. 1 Park Row, CHICAGO 


industrial Comadasioner Illinois Central R.R. » 

















you should use the Lumber- 
TO MAKE MONEY man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 
Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, 





18,000,000 feet of car material in this section, and will 
be in the market for several million more. Numerous 
yard inquiries are out and several yardmen have visited 
this place to make large bills. Edmund A. Souder, of 
Philadelphia, is here to place a large order for his yards. 
He will go to several mills in this state and place the 
orders directly, as the stuff is to be shipped by rail. 

Among the visitors this week were C. L. Edgar, Edgar ; 
B. F. Camp, White Springs; R. L. Dowling, Dowling 
Park; E. E. Edge, Taylorville; Mr. Gray, Gray Lumber 
Company, Pineville; R. H. Paul, Watertown; E. T. 
Roux, Plant City, and W. M. Arnold, Madison. 





FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 


NorFOLkK, VA., Oct. 23.—Trade in North Carolina pine 
is good. Each succeeding week seems to develop better 
conditions. Inquiries have increased in volume, with 
prices firm. A prominent manufacturer recently was 
compelled to refuse an order amounting to about 175,000 
feet of box edge at $13 straight because he could not 
handle it. The car trade has been taking large quanti- 
ties of box edge and other items and many manufac- 
turers are not anxious to sell by cargo. 

Wholesalers and dealers are reporting business more 
satisfactory, with prospects improving as the season ad- 
vanees. North Carolina pine will enter the winter in 
good shape, without surplus. Orders on hand will last 
until Christmas. 

The Standard Box & Lumber Company will rebuilt 
its plant on a larger and better scale. John Loeffert, 
vice president of the company, is on the ground and 
will rush the work. 

John M. Gibbs, assistant secretary of the Fosburgh 
Lumber Company, is enjoying a much needed vacation 
in the North. 

B. H. Ellington, of the Ellington & Guy Lumber Com- 
pany, Richmond, Va., was in Norfolk this week and 
stated that business was fast becoming satisfactory, 
with prices better. 

L. James, of the James Lumber Company, in this city 
recently, was tavorably impressed with the improvement 
in North Carolina pine. 


FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 

BALTIMORE, Mp., Oct. 26.—The J. A. Berryman Box & 
Shook Company, of Baltimore, has been incorporated at 
Dover with a capital stock of $100,000. The incor. 
porators are William I. N. Lofland, of Dover; John A. 
Berryman, Ernest Ponkow, Joseph E. Roseberry and 
John C. Kumpf, of Baltimore. Mr. Berryman is presi- 
dent, Mr. Roseberry secretary and treasurer, and Mr, 
Ponkow secretary. Negotiations were concluded last 
week for the leasing of a parcel of ground, embracing 
about one city block, at O’Donnell and Fourteenth 
streets, Highlandtown, an eastern suburb. On the 
ground is a building 88 by 204 feet, and this will be 
fitted up as a shook and box factory. 

Charles I. James, well known lumberman, paid a visit 
last week to the mill of the Pigeon River Lumber Com- 
pany at Mount Stirling, N. C., in which he is interested, 
~~ plant is turning out about 80,000 feet of lumber 
a day. 

Robert M. McLean, general manager for the Norva 
Land & Lumber Company, which operates a mill at 
Wallaceton, Va., and has a local office in the Stewart 
building, who has been abroad for several months, arrived 
home last week with his family, It was Mr. McLean’s 
second trip to England and Scotlard this year. He went 
for the first time early in the summer, but was obliged 
to return before he had completed the business that 
took him over, to give his personal attention to local 
matters. He states that conditions on the other side 
are showing improvement and that the outlook is en- 
couraging. 

The Eddy Lake Cypress Company, at Eddy Lake, S. C., 
has decided to rebuild the saw mill destroyed by fire 
about three months ago. 

Charles A. Hansom, manager of the Baltimore office 
of the Morgan Company, manufacturer of sash and 
doors at Oshkosh, Wis., has been on a visit to the home 
office. The Morgan company has enough contracts in 
hand to keep the Oshkosh plant running for three 
months. The mill is turning out about 1,000 doors a 
day. As far as the local office is concerned, the rush 
has let up. 





MISSOURI'S EASTERN METROPOLIS. 





Holiday in Honor of President’s Visit—Department of Commerce and Labor Compiling Statis- 
tics—Hardwood Prices Make Decided Advance—Prominent Lumbermen Visitors. 





IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 27.—Business was somewhat dis- 
rupted by the holiday Monday in honor of the visit of 
President Taft and a large party of distinguished citi- 
zens interested in the deep waterway’ movement. Lum- 
bermen played a conspicuous part in the events of the 
day, and some of them, being delegates to the conserva- 
tion convention, have gone to New Orleans, either with 
the presidential party via the river, or by train. 

While it is a difficult matter to gage the yellow pine 
market at this center, owing to the great discrepancy in 
prices, it can be authoritatively stated that underlying 
conditions are somewhat improved and the actual mar- 
ket is more encouraging. The demand seems to be 
stronger from all sources, although the tendency of the 
buyers is still to purchase only for actual needs and 
not for the purpose of stocking up. Railroads are buy- 
ing freely but still scattering their orders to avoid 
boosting the market. This applies to car and bridge 
material, some depot and construction house stock, and 
cross ties. Retail buying is better, coming from a well 
distributed source. In this connection it is perhaps well 
to note that this class of trade down in Texas seems to 
be much improved. Vehicle and implement buying is 
somewhat improved, and there is a better tendency in 
buying on the part of the factory trade. The car short- 
age is growing more serious all the time. 


Government Inquiry on in St. Louis. 


Ray B. Gordon and S. 8S. Kalisher, representing the 
Department of Commerce and Labor, of Washington, are 
in the city, making an exhaustive ‘‘inquiry,’’ as Mr. 
Gordon styles it, into the matter of prices on yellow 
pine and hardwood lumber. Just now the gentlemen are 
going over the books of the St. Louis Lumber Com- 
pany. When this task is completed they will turn their 
attention to the hardwood wholesalers. The whole work 
will keep these gentlemen busy in St. Louis for an in- 
definite time. 

About three years ago the Department of Commerce 
and Labor was asked by Congress to compile for refer- 
ence a statement showing the range and comparisons 
of lumber prices, this inquiry taking in all classes and 
grades of stock. This request immediately followed the 
agitation started by Attorney General Hadley, of Mis- 
souri, who at that time sought to prove that the yellow 
pine manufacturers of the South had conspired to reg- 
ulate lumber prices. But Mr. Gordon stated positively 
to the representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that 
the inquiry that the government has been conducting 
along these lines since does not necessarily mean that 
it is directly connected with.Mr. Hadley’s charge that 
there existed it! the South an illegal combination in 
restraint of trade. 

Messrs. Gordon and Kalisher have completed their in- 
quiry in the East and came from Pittsburg to this city. 
Arriving here, they found that the yellow pine interests, 
while centered here, were not represented in the way of 
yards, but selling and operating offices. So in order to 
investigate—Mr. Gordon does not like the word investi- 
gate—the selling prices of the different grades of yellow 
ae lumber, he and his colleague began with the St. 

uis Lumber Company, this being the largest retail 
organization in the city. Mr. Gordon states that he and 


Mr. Kalisher have gone back over the books, covering a 
considerable term of years, and are tabulating the range 
of selling prices, and also the wholesale prices of the 
different grades of yellow pine. He admits that it is a 
herculean task and one that is not entirely satisfactory. 
This is the only inquiry that will be made in yellow pine. 
The two experts will turn their attention to the big 
hardwood wholesale yards next. St. Louis, being the 
greatest hardwood market in the country, will set a task 
for these government agents that will prove long and 
arduous. 

Mr. Gordon states that when.the price statistics shall 
have been secured they will be printed and turned over 
to Congress for such disposition as that body may deem 
proper. 

Personal Mention. 


J. F. Grant, a lumberman of Galveston, Tex., was in St. 
Louis this week. Mr. Grant, who operates a line of retail 
yards in Texas, is well posted on general conditions down 
that way. He stated that the retail lumber business is 
showing improvement. 

John Mays Proctor, representing the Empire Timber & 
Lumber Company, of Beaumont, Tex., was in the city this 
week. He reported conditions in his state slightly improved. 

C. J. Carter, of Kansas City, Mo., who was a visitor this 
week, said business seemed to be mending slowly. 

E. Frost, of the Frost-Johnson Lumber Company, of 
Shreveport, La., was a St. Louis visitor this week. 
2 J. Mummert, representing the Anson Shingle & Lumber 
Company, of Kansas City, was in the city this week. 

J. H. Graham, of the Graham Lumber Company, reports 
that trade shows some improvement in demand, but that 
prices are not making the same relative improvement. 

Frank J. Riefling, of the George W. Miles Lumber Com- 
pany, finds an improvement in the volume of his sales, 
with slight tendency toward improvement in price. 

Friends of Arthur McGavic, with the Farley & Loetscher 
Manufacturing Company, of Dubuque, Iowa, received cards 
this weeks announcing his coming marriage October 30 to 
Miss Carrie Fritz, of Ottumwa, Iowa. 

C. A. Antrim, of the Antrim Lumber Company, reports 
that trade shows signs of healthy activity. e says retail 
demand is stronger and there seems to be a slight uplifting 
tendency in prices. 

Alf. Bennett, of the Alf. Bennett Lumber Company, says 
that his trade inquiry is increasing in volume and that 
sales are better, coming from well distributed sources. 

George Hogg, of the Hogg-Harris Lumber Company, sees 
a decided improvement in his business. He says that retail 
trade is livening up with him. 





MOUND CITY HARDWOOD NOTES. 

St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 27.—The hardwood business is 
making rapid strides forward. Dealers at this point are 
greatly encouraged, They feel that the tide which has 
set in in their favor is of a permanent nature. In- 
quiries and orders are coming in more freely than at 
any other time this year, and sales are improving i” 
proportion. The most significant feature of the local 
market is the decided improvement in price tone. The 
selling price of practically all hardwood stock items has 
advanced. Better grades are scarce and in such demand 
that prices have taken an unprecedented jump, and 
lower grades are stronger. Reports from the mills show 
that shipments are about keeping pace with production. 
Some mills, particularly the cypress mills, are not yet 
recovered from their mutilation by storm. The car 
shortage is growing more serious. 


Prominent Memphis Visitors. 


William H. Russe, of the well known hardwood firm 
of Russe & Burgess, of Memphis, was in St, Louis Mon- 
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day of this week. He headed a delegation of prominent 
citizens from his state who acted as hosts to the con- 
gressional party on board the steamer Quincy, en route 
via the Mississippi to New Orleans. With Mr. Russe 
were S. M. Neely, Louis Kavanaugh, J. S. Warren and 
‘¢Pyivate’’? John Allen, of Mississippi, who came to join 
the Tennessee hosts. These gentlemen represented the 
several prominent business organizations of their dis- 
trict and were appointed to look after the creature com- 
forts of their congressional guests. Mr. Russe stated 
while here that the lumber business down his way seems 
to be looking brighter. 


Notes About Lumbermen. 


A. H. Bush, secretary of the Lumbermen’s Club, is recov- 
ering from a sprained ankle which has laid him up a week 
or two. 

About the first of next month William Dings, secretary 
of the Garetsou-Greason Lumber Company, will move to 
Chicago, where he will establish a local sales office for his 
company. 

iL W Blumer, of the Lothman Cypress Company, has been 
making some large sales in the northern market this week. 
He says business shows much improvement. 

Charley Thomas, of the Thomas & Proetz Lumber Com- 
pany, reports his sales for October away ahead of his 
fondest hopes and he expects to close a record breaking 
month. 

Tom Powe, of the Powe Lumber Company, says business 
is booming. Inquiries and orders are coming freely at 
decidedly improved prices. 

George Hibbard, of the Steele & Hibbard Lumber Com- 
pany, reports a tremendous call for high grade stock and a 
better demand for lower grades. He thinks business is fairly 
on its feet again. 

George Luehrmann, of the Charles F. Luehrmann Hard- 
wood Lumber Company, states his October sales very satis- 
factory and he thinks the tide has turned for the better for 
hardwood lumbermen. 

R. F. Krebs, of the Krebs, Scheve Lumber Company, 
says trade is looking up a bit, with a better price tendency. 


THE SOUTHWESTERN FIELD. 


Car Shortage Affecting General Business—Demand 
Falling Off in Some Sections— 
Railroads Helping. 








Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 26.—Practically all of the 
wholesalers are complaining of the car shortage, which 
is gradually getting worse. Railroads are also taking 
more time in moving shipments after they leave the 
mills than they were two weeks ago. Prices are showing 
improvement over last week in yellow pine on some items. 
Shingles are slightly firmer than last week. Hardwoods 
and Coast stock are firm and in good demand in the 
upper grades. Practically no change in cypress and sash 
and doors. Kansas City bank clearings last week broke 
all former records, 

A special train left Sunday night with a delegation 
of sixty representative business men to make the trip 
from St. Louis to New Orleans with President Taft to 
the Lakes-to-the-Gulf Waterway convention. 

Retailers report business in a very satisfactory condi- 
tion, but are complaining seriously about not being able 
to get shipments as fast as they need them. Stocks are 
badly broken and delays in delivery are inconveniencing 
them greatly. Weather conditions are ideal for building. 


Personals. 
Fred D. Bolman, Bolman Lumber Company, of Leaven- 
worth, Kan., was in this city Monday placing orders for 


several cars of lumber. 


li. N. Ashby, sales manager for the Sabine Lumber Com- 
pany, was in St. Louis last week in the interests of his 
company. C. P. Stockdale and J. L. Porter, salesmen in 
northern Kansas and northern Missouri, respectively, for 
the Sabine company, were visiting the company’s office last 
Saturday. 

Roy Curfman, of Maryville, Mo., stopped off one day last 
week from a visit to Fayetteville, Ark. 


_ William R. Lighton, who operates a hardwood mill at 
Vandervoort, Ark., was in Kansas City a few days recently. 
Mr. Lighton will install machinery to manufacture the fin- 
ished product in his line. 


L. W. Wilson, treasurer of the Caddo River Lumber Com- 
ne? left iast week for the company’s mills at Roseboro, 
rk, 


I’. M.. Spalding, president of the F. M. Spalding Lumber 
Company, Lincoln, Neb., was a recent visitor. 


Lewis Kreeck, of Bonner Springs, Kan., and Frank Lanter, 
of Vlathe, Kan., were in town this week. 


I’. W. Blumer, general sales agent for the Lothman 
Cypress Company, of St. Louis, called on the Kansas City 
trade recently. Mr. Blumer states that business is good 
With his concern. 


IN THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 

Houston, Tex., Oct. 25.—The demand for lumber in 
Texas is weaker than it was fifteen days ago. About 
one-third of the product of the Texas mills is going into 
Texas territory, and the rest north, or into the foreign 
markets for export. The export demand is stronger 
than it has been since the panic, and the mills that are 
located so as to enable them to handle an export rate, 
are filling their order files with export schedules, and 
making as little yard stock as possible. Demand for 
gag material is greater than it has been in a long 
ime, 

William Dixon, sales manager for the Bering Manu- 
facturing Company, of Houston, reports that his com- 
pany is having difficulty in getting cars on which to 
load stock at its mill at Bering, on the Houston, East 

West Texas road, and that the situation is more 
Serious in that respect than it has been at any other 
time during the last year. 

The Thompson & Tucker Lumber Company, Rockwell 
Bros, & Co., the Central Coal & Coke Company, the 
Continental Lumber & Tie Company, the Vaughn Lum- 
ber Company and the Hilgard Lumber Company have 
moved their offices into the new Chronicle building in 

ouston, 

The W. R. Pickering Lumber Company, of Kansas 





City, has another traveling man on the road in Texas, 
Otis DeHay, who has been employed in the sales office 
at Waco. 

John H. Kirby has just returned from a trip to New 
York and B. F. Bonner from a trip to Chicago. 


HARDWOODS. 








FROM A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 

Breaumont, TEx., Oct. 23.—A good demand for lumber 
exists, but prices remain about the same. Many mills 
in this section are operating four days a week, others 
full time. Export trade is good; railroad orders are 
numerous and large enough to give a healthy tone to the 
market for car material, ties and timbers, and there is 
an increasing firmness for special cutting and timbers. 

Extensive improvements are being made in the plant 
of the Orange Box Manufacturing Company, of Orange. 

R. D. Gordon has been appointed sales manager for 
the Miller & Vidor Lumber Company, with headquarters 
at Galveston. This is a new office and does not interfere 
with the work of T. E. Meece, who remains with the com- 
pany as sales agent. 

John Megear, staveman of Huntington, was among recent 


arrivals. He stated that a good demand for staves exists. 
M Bay, wholesale lumber dealer, of Dallas, recently 


placed a large order for car material while in this city. WE D G U M 
Jerome Swinford, of the Norris Lumber Company, of 
Houston; C. L. Smith, well known lumberman, of Merry- 
ville, La.; A. E. Carland and C. P. Myers, of the Kirby 
Lumber Company, Houston; L. F. Haslam, superintendent M 
ASH, ELM 


PAEPCKE-LEICHT 
LUMBER CO. 


CHICAGO 





WRITE, "PHONE OR WIRE FOR PRICHS 





for the Pickering Lumber Company, Pickering, La., and H. 
M. Nicholls, of the Willow Lumber Company, Galveston, 
were recent visitors. 





LUMBER PROPERTY TRANSFER. 


San AntToNIO, TEX., Oct. 25.—It is announced by 
George C. Vaughan, of the Vaughan Lumber Company, 
this city, that the propertieswf the Hilgard Lumber Com- 
pany at Laurelia, Polk county, which were controlled by 
the Vaughan company, has been sold to the Benford 
Lumber Company, of Houston. The Benford company 
owned a large acreage of standing timber but no mills, 
while the Hilgard company owned mills but no standing 
timber. This condition of affairs made it comparatively 
easy for the two interests to get together when the ques- 
tion of trade was brought up for consideration. The mill 
at Laurelia that was owned by the Hilgard Lumber Com- 
pany is one of the historical lumber manufacturing plants 
in Texas. It was built by C. Bender & Sons, of Houston, 
and was used a number of years by them and then re- 
modeled. Later it was sold to G. Bedell Moore, of San 
Antonio, who made it more modern, adding to its equip- 
ment and enlarging its capacity. Later it was bought by 
the Hilgard company. The Benford Lumber Company 
formerly operated a mill at Potomac, this state, but this 
plant was destroyed by a fire last month. Laurelia is on 
the Houston, East & West Texas railroad, about four 
miles from Corrigan. : 











MAPLE 

RED OAK 
WHITE OAK 
SYCAMORE 


DRY STOCK—QUICK SHIPMENT 








CURTAILMENT IN TEXAS. 


Houston, Tex., Oct. 25.—The following mills are 
operating under the curtailment policy: 


Ragley Lumber Company, Ragley, capacity 65,000 feet, 
shut down; Kirby Lumber Company, Houston, four mills 
shut down voluntarily, one down for want of water, one 
burned down; Southern Pine Lumber Company, Diboll, 
single band mill down, double band running; Trinity County 
Lumber Company, Groveton, running four days a week: 
Carter Lumber Company, Houston, operating Mayo mill 
full time, Platt and Baber mills shut down; Foster Lumber 
Company, Fostoria, four days a week; Thompson-Ford 
Lumber Company, Sour Lake, four days; Thompson Bros. 
Lumber Company, Doucette, four days; Thompson & Tucker 
Lumber Company, Willard, four days; Walker County Lumber 
Company, El Mina four days; Hayward Lumber Company, Na- 
cogdoches, down, fire; Tyler County Land & Lumber Company, 
Warren, down, fire; Lake Creek Lumber Company, mer, 
four days a week; William Carlisle & Co., Onalaska, single 
mill down, double mill running single shift; W. T. Carter 
& Bro., Houston, Camden plant four days a week, Rock 
Island plant down; Bering Manufacturing Company, losing 
half time for want of water at Bering; Orange-West Lumber 
Companies, Houston, Westville, four days, Lovelady down, Or- 
ange and Merryville, single shift; Benford Lumber Company, 
Potomac plant burned down, Laurelia plant four 8; 
Blount-Decker Lumber Company, Alt, down for want of 
water ; Industrial Lumber Company, four plants in Louisiana 
running four days a week; Palmetto Lumber Company, 
Houston, Palmetto and Oakhurst plants running four days; 
Alexander Gilmer Lumber Company, Remlig, 75 percent regu- 
lar time; Sabine Tram Company, Beaumont, 75 percent ; Nona 
Mills Company, Beaumont, operating Nona is.) cae two- 
thirds time; Lufkin Land & Lumber Company, Lufkin, four 
days; Central Coal & Coke Company, Kennard, four days. 


Concerns outside of Texas who report that they are 
operating their mills in Louisiana and Arkansas two- 
thirds time are the Sabine Lumber Company, of Kansas 
City; the Long-Bell Lumber Company, Kansas City; 
W. R. Pickering Lumber Company, Kansas City; Cen- 
tral Coal & Coke Company, Kansas City; Gulf Land & . 


Lumber Company, Fullerton, La.; Frost-Johnson Lum- NOURSE-TAYLOR Lu i BER Co. 


ber Company, Shreveport, La.; Tremont Lumber Com- 
OAK 2 YELLOW PINE 


pany, Chicago; Krause & Managan, Lake Charles; 
Powell Lumber Company, Lake Charles; Locke, Moore 
CAR and CONSTRUCTION STOCK 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


W. A. WILSON & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 165! 


WHEELING, WEST VA 


Manufacturers and Wholesale 


Dealers in 
LUMBER 


Specialties : 


W.VA. HEMLOCK. SOUTHERN WHITE PINE. 








WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Special Bills in: 
OAK AND WHITE PINE. 


The Greenbrier Lumber Co. 


NEOLA, W. VA. 

















& Co., West Lake, and many others of smaller size in 
Louisiana. 


CATALOG OF NECKWEAR SETS. 


Pomeroy Bros., 230-236 Franklin ‘street, Chicago, 
manufacturers and jobbers of men’s furnishings, have 
issued a 12-page booklet showing ties, tiepins, belts, sus- 
penders, handkerchiefs, mufflers and reefers, collar bags 
ete., designed to aid merchants to buy by mail. While] § - 
not showing by any means the concern’s complete line, Don’t Bother to Figure It Out 


it contains an immense amount of material in small When you can SAVE THE TIME AND TROUBLE and also 
space, and the sets shown in their real colors give the be certain of getting the correct answer by referring to 


booklet that final artistic touch that makes a strong r) 

appeal to the admirer of elegance in dress. This con- CHAP. IN" S LUMBER  RECKONER 
cern’s slogan is: ‘‘Buying from us by mail is made as t reduces to | measure— * ’ i : 
satisfactory as a personal visit.’ Growth of its busi- and saw logs: coeteins over s00,c00 Sgures that can be relied on. 


Price, postpaid, in morocco binding, with lap and ket, 
ness makes a removal necessary so that after January $3.00; in cloth - avhupibinedasitescthhnn acid 2.00 


1, 1910, Pomeroy Bros. will occupy two light and roomy AMERICAN LUMBERMAR, Publishers, 315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
floors at 282-284 Fifth avenue, Chicago. 
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SPECIAL STOCK "SCE eNT 


LOT NO. 1 





5 M 6-4 1s & 2s Plain Mountain Oak. 
17 M 6-4 No. 1 Com. Plain Mountain Oak. 
28 M 6-4 No. 2 Com. Plain Mountain Oak. 

LOT NO. 2 

4M 5-4 1s & 2s Red Gum. 

16 M 5-4 No. 1 Com. Red Gum. 

3 M 5-4 No. 1 Com. Sap Gum. 

2 M 6-4 No. 1 Com. Sap Gum. 

50 M 6-4 1s & 2s Sap Gum. 

LOT NO. 3 
No. 1 Com. Sap Gum. 


20 M 4-4 
5 M 4-4 No. 1 Com. Red Gum. 
4 M 4-4 Box Boards Gum. 
LOT NO. 4 
12 M 4-4 Clear Sap Poplar. 
12 M 4-4x12-14” 1s & 2s Poplar. 
12 M 4-4x33” up Panel & No. 1 Poplar. 
15 M 5-4x14” up 1s & 2s Poplar. 
LOT NO. 5 
2 cars Standard Chestnut Lath. 
2 cars Standard Poplar Lath. 


Kentucky Lumber Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 











— 
,. We Ship 
Promptly 


as we have in 
our yards right 
now a large 
and well as- 
sorted stock of 


(ZA . POPLAR 


Bevel Siding, Drop Siding, Ceiling, Cas- 
ing, Shelving, Corner Boards, Base, Door 
and Window Jambs, Ale and Beer Staves 
and Heading. 








PRICES YOURS FOR THE ASKING. 


Swann-Day Lumber Co. 


CLAY CITY, KENTUCKY. 














For Quick Shipment “ried 2¢ mw 


GLASGOW, KY. 
2 cars 314” x 414’’—12’—OAK. 
2 cars 344” x 444’’—12’— OAK. 
2 cars 8-4 Com. & Better 10 to 14’—OAK. 
2 cars 6-4 x 8-4 “ “ “ HICKORY. 
also anything needed in other hardwoods. 








WILLIAM REDMAN, Glasgow, Ky. 








End-Matched 


Hollow 





SPANISH CEDAR 


MAHOGANY and CEDAR VENEERS 


Office, Mill, Yard and Salesrooms, 
nos.itosisroaoway, Chelsea, Mass. 














NORTON LUMBER CO. 


RICHEY, MISSISSIPPI 


RED GUM 


Finest Stock in the South. Also Oak, Cypress, Ash 








FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Oct. 23.—The Portola festival, 
which amounted to an elaboration of an olden Spanish 
fiesta into a five days’ celebration of the rehabilitation 
of the-city, closed with a carnival this evening in a blaze 
of glory. Wholesale lumber dealers were so much occu- 
pied with playing hosts to the visitors that business was 
more or less lost sight of, but the relaxation was needed. 
Retailers have been kept fairly busy and are standing 
with the wholesalers in maintaining prices. They are 
holding weekly conferences and neglecting no oppor- 
tunity to keep up the tone of the market. The con- 
tinued dry weather is favorable to the retail interests, 
as building work proceeds unchecked. 

Offshore lumber freight rates are strong, with an ad- 
vance quoted in Sydney, Melbourne and Fremantle. Con- 
tinental business has been good and rates showed in- 
creased firmness with engagements at 4144, as compared 
with 4 formerly. Offshore sail rates are quoted stronger. 
Coastwise rates are still firm at recent quotations, and 
steam schooners. are in brisk demand for lumber cargoes 
from Puget sound, Grays harbor and Columbia river to 
California ports. 

Foreign lumber charter quotations are about as fol- 
lows: From Puget sound to Sydney, 31s 3d and 32s 6d; 
to Japan ports (steamers), 30s and 31s 3d; to South 
African ports, 52s 6d; to Callao, 38s 9d; to Valparaiso, 
41s 3d and 42s 6d; to United Kingdom or continent, 
57s 6d and 60s; to Guaymas, $5 and $5.25; Santa 
Rosalia, $6; Honolulu, $5. 

The sailing of the steamer Belle of Scotland with 
4,000,000 feet of lumber loaded at Puget sound and 
the steamer Strathgyle from Grays harbor with 3,000,000 
feet will leave Washington mills with Panama canal 
orders on hand for only about 12,000,000 feet for future 
delivery. The shipments from Puget sound to the canal 
zone this year to date have totaled about 30,000,000 feet. 
It is estimated that, in addition to the orders now on 
hand, the canal will take 15,000,000 feet of lumber by 
the end of 1909. 

There will be no lack of carriers, as about eight 
steamers will handle all of the lumber that is booked 
to go to Panama before January 1. Tramp tonnage has 
been used almost exclusively in this trade, the regular 
lines not having made bids for the business. The Strath- 
gyle is under charter to the Jebsen & Ostrander line, but 
nearly one-third of its cargo is consigned to W. R. Grace 
& Co., who have had the control of the bulk of the lum- 
ber business in the Canal Zone. The canal contracts call 
for delivery at Panama or Colon and the shipping inter- 
ests naturally come to the front in handling this business. 
Charles R. MeCormick & Co.’s steamer Cascade com- 
pleted its cargo of lumber for California at Astoria from 
barges of lumber from the Nehalem river after partially 
loading at the St. Helens Mill Company’s plant at St. 
Helens, Ore. 

Grays Harbor Mill Sold. 

A deal was closed this week in this city through the 
San Francisco office of the Hart-Wood Lumber Com- 
pany whereby that company’s sawmill plant at Aberdeen, 
Wash., on Grays harbor, passes into the hands of the 
Hicks-Hauptman Lumber Company, of this city, and 
T. Ernest Hicks, formerly of the Eastern Redwood Lum- 
ber Company. The Hicks-Hauptman Lumber Company 
consists of Earl 8S. Hicks and 8. M. Hauptman. ‘The 
latter is a member of Charles R. McCormick & Co., 
prominent lumber shippers and vessel owners. A new 
corporation will be formed by the purchasers to take 
over and operate the mill. The plant is a good one, 
complete in every respect, and has a capacity of 115,000 
feet in ten hours. It has been operated exclusively in 
the cargo trade, and its new owners, who are engaged 
in the wholesale lumber business, will continue it in that 
trade. The purchase price is not given out. It is under- 
stood that the Hart-Wood Lumber Company will retain 
a small interest in the concern and that Mr. Hart will 
continue to have charge of the plant. 

C. A. Hooper, president of the Redwood Manufac- 
turers’ Company, has done more than any other man to 
advance the interests of the thriving manufacturing 
town of Black Diamond, and he is now one of the pro- 
moters of a projected steel plant at that point. The 
articles of incorporation of the Columbia Steel Works, 
which were filed recently in Nevada, showing a capitali- 
zation of $500,000, were signed by C. A. Hooper, C. M. 
Gunn, C. 8. Cole, C. G. Dall, A. M. Kidd, Sumner Crosby 
and W. E. Creed. 

Effective November 29 R. R. No. 993, which is the 
lumber tariff applying from California to eastern points, 
will be amended by providing group E rates to all points 
in Illinois east of the Mississippi river, and by elimina- 
tion from group C rates of a multitude of points in 
New York, Pefinsylvania and West Virginia. This action 
is taken in order to clear up doubts which exist as to 
the possibility of applying the combination on Chicago 
points in the states named, as taking group C rates 
might be higher than the through rate to Chicago in 
connection with the local rate to destination. 

The report is current that the Booth-Kelly Lumber 
Company, of Eugene, Ore., contemplates establishing a 
lumber yard in Marysville, Cal., in competition with the 
Unjon Lumber Company and the Diamond Match Com- 
pany. 

A deal has been completed turning over the White’s 
Bridge ranch on Fresno slough, thirty miles northwest of 





Fresno, to the American Forestation Company, of Los 


THE LUMBER INDUSTRY ALONG CALIFORNIA’S COAST. 


Celebration of City’s Rebuilding Ends — Offshore Cargo Rates Firm — Redwood Shingle 
Agencies Closing Out Stock—Big Mill Changes Hands. 








Angeles. The management intends to plant a grove of 
eucalyptus trees on the land next March. The purchas- 
ing company has acquired other properties in various 
portions of the state aggregating 10,000 acres, the 
greater portion of which is to be devoted to eucalyptus 
culture. 

In order to facilitate the settling of the estate of the 
late F. M. Whitmore the lumber yard which he con- 
ducted has been closed, leaving the town of Jackson 
without a stock of lumber. 

Dr. Edward B. Perrin has succeeded in his efforts to 
have the government discontinue its prosecution against 
him for alleged conspiracy in timber land frauds. The 
attorney general has instructed United States Attorney 
Devlin, of this city, to dismiss all of the indictments 
against him. 

With the Lumbermen. 

Edwin M. Eddy, assistant to the president of the Pacitic 

Lumber Company, has returned from Los Angeles, accompan- 


ied by E. A. Blocklinger, manager of the company’s mill at 
Scotia. 

Dr. A. H. Blocklinger, of Dubuque, Iowa, has been in 
this city enjoying the Portola fete. 

Vv. H. Hanchette, a large timber land holder, of Big 
——— Mich., is in this city, accompanied by Mrs. Han- 
chette. 


F. S. Loop, of the Loop Lumber Company, of this city, 
is making a tour of the world. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Rupp, of Saginaw, Mich., were in this 
city to witness the sights of Portola week. Mr. Rupp is 
now on his way to Eureka and will spend a day in viewing 
redwood lumbering operations. 

Among lumbermen who visited the city during the 
Portola fiesta were: A. W. Adler, of Sonoma; J. F. Condon, 
of Los Angeles; F. G. Noyes, of Napa. 

Mr. Thayer, of the E. K. Wood Lumber Company, has 
returned from an inspection of the mills at Bellingham, 
Wash., where an electrically driven planing mill has just 
started up. 

H. H. Yard, one of the large timber owners of this state, 
Was a guest at the St. Francis during the Portola Festival. 

T. S. Bullock, who has railroad and lumber interests in 
Tuolumne county, has arrived in this city. 

D. H. Steinmetz, manager for the Standard Lumber Com- 
pany, of Sonora, spent the week in the city with Mrs. 
Steinmetz. 

Robert Johnson, manager of the box department of the 
C. A. Smith Lumber & Manufacturing Company, of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., is in this city after visiting the company’s 
box factory at Bay Point. 

George T. Gerlinger, manager for the Willamette Valley 
Lumber Company, of Dallas, Ore., and Mrs. Gerlinger, are in 
this city. They will visit Los Angeles. 

J. F. Ettinger, Portland manager for the American Wood- 
wees acum Company, has been spending a few days 
in this city. 


AMONG THE NORTHERN REDWOODS. 


EUREKA, CAL., Oct. 20.—The Pacific Redwood Shingle 
Company, agency for some of the shingle manufacturers 
in Humboldt county, which has been slowly liquidating 
since the revised Sherman law went into effect two 
years ago, is now about ready to dispose of its stock 
of shingles at Stockton, close its selling office in San 
Francisco and dissolve. George A. Kellogg, secretary 
of the company, will go to Stockton to sell out the stock, 
consisting of about 60,000,000 shingles. 

M. A. Burns, president of the Associated Redwood 
Shingle Company, states that the agency which he heads 
is liquidating and may cease to do business under the 
present system. The Associated company has been 
using the same storage yard as the Pacific company at 
Stockton, but its sales have been handled through its 
local offices. 

John C. Lane, civil engineer, of Manchester, has com- 
pleted the survey for the government of fractional 
townships 22 and 24, range 17 M D M, containing ap- 
proximately 35,000 acres. About two-thirds of the land 
is covered with a good growth of redwood, pine and 
tanbark timber. 

The Holmes & Lane mill has closed for repairs. ‘The 
mill of George Williams, at Burnells, has closed owing to 
the scarcity of bolts and will not resume operation witil 
next spring. 

The Northwestern Pacific has placed an order with 
the Eel River Valley Lumber Company, at Newburg, for 
structural timbers and other planking amounting to 
about 200,000 feet, required on the Shively extension 
toward Bryan’s bluff, where the railroad will bore a 
tunnel this winter. 

The Mattole Lumber Company has made a shipment 
of 600 cords of tanbark to San Francisco on the steamer 
Casco, this being one of the best hauls of bark ever 
made by the company since beginning operations. 

The foundations of the $250,000 saw mill of the 
Pacific Lumber Company at Scotia have been laid and 
the boilers set in position. The Prentiss and Temple E. 
Dorr, of the Pacific Lumber Company’s fleet, are bring- 
ing the structural steel to be used for the framework 
of the mill from San Francisco, as back freight, dis- 
charging at Field’s landing. It is planned to start the 
new mill next summer, which will double the present cut, 
as the old mill will be operated also. 

The following vessels are due to load for offshore ports: 
American bark 8. ©. Allen, rough clear redwood for island 
ports; American schooner Crescent, British steamer River- 
dale and British steamer Campton, rough clear redwood for 


Australian ports; American schooner H. D. Bendigen, mer- 
chantable ties for South American ports. 








TO ERADICATE WATER HYACINTH. ° 


R. F. Broussard, representative in Congress from the 
third Louisiana district, is promoting a convention of p0- 
lice juries at Lafayette in November to devise ways and 
means for eradicating the water hyacinth, which is clog- 
ging many of the interior waterways and a source of 
annoyance and expense to lumbermen in the cypress belt. 
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LUMBER ACTIVITIES IN PACIFIC NORTHWEST. 





Railroad Buying Strengthens Fir Situation—Enterprising Lumberman Enlarges Operations— 
Local Building Active—China Making Heavy Demand for Ties. 





PUGET SOUND NOTES. 

SeaTTLE, WAsH., Oct. 25.—The lumber situation gen- 
erally is encouraging. There has been much railroad 
buying, with a great deal offering, which has tended to 
keep prices for firumber firm. Fir timbers are in good 
demand. Coastwise and foreign business has shown 
much improvement during the last few weeks, prices 
advancing materially. Red cedar shingles have been 
weak and many mills are closing down. However, during 
the last week there has been a rally, many orders coming 
in, with a slight strengthening in prices. 8S. L. Johnson, 
of the Grays Harbor Commercial Company, said: 

Shingles are still weak, but are stronger than last week, 
a great many orders coming in during the last few days. 
The demand for fir yard stock is not very strong, although 
prices are holding firm. Our company has received a good 
many orders recently for fir tank material and notes a very 
good demand for spruce. During the last week we have re- 
ceived orders for a number of cars of spruce finishing lum- 
ber, also several cars of spruce siding and spruce factory 
stock. 

T. J. Butcher, of the United States Lumber Company, 
this city, says the demand for yard stock has not.been 
up to expectation, but prices are firm, due probably to 
the fact that there has been so much railroad buying 
lately, which has kept many mills busy, so that they 
have cut no more yard stock than was absolutely neces- 
sary. . 

C. J. Flack, manager of the recently formed Shingle 
Mills Agency, says he is gratified at the way orders 
are coming in and the agency promises to be a big suc- 
cess. He says demand as well as prices has strengthened 
during the last week. 

Lumberman Buys Out Associates. 

Not being quite satisfied with merely handling the 
output of other mills, Henry Dickinson, of the Henry 
Dickinson Lumber Company, the energetic young Seattle 
lumberman, who recently ‘bought out his associates, C. A. 
Lux and S. J. Lombard, in the wholesale business of 
the Great Northern Mill Company, of this city, makes 
his debut this week to the manufacturing end of the 
lumber business, by buying the stock of C. A. Lux and 
8. J. Lombard in the Great Northern Mill Company at 
Stanwood, fifty miles north of Seattle on the Great 
Northern railroad. This deal makes Mr. Dickinson the 
sole owner in the stock of this company, with the excep- 
tion of one share each held by Mrs. Henry Dickinson, 
his wife, and E. R. West, an attorney of Seattle, who 
are trustees of the mill company. 

The mill company has been incorporated with the fol- 
lowing officers: Henry Diekinson, president and treas- 
urer; Mrs. Henry Dickinson, vice president, and E. R. 
West, secretary, all of Seattle. The deal includes the 
taking over of the saw mill, shingle mill, planing mill, 
two dry kilns and 45,000,000 feet of timber. The con- 
sideration is not made public. The mill operations, for 
the present at least, will be continued under the name of 
the Great Northern Mill Company, while the wholesale 
end of the business has been changed to the Henry Dick- 
inson Lumber Company, as has already been stated in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Some improvements will be 
started immediately at the mill, which will include the 
building of another dry kiln and two and one-half miles 
of railroad to connect with the Great Northern main line. 

B. W. Sawyer, who since the first of July, until the 
close of the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, has been 
assistant secretary and ex-officio manager of the Hoo-Hoo 
House at the exposition, has accepted a position as secre- 
tary of the Seattle Lumber Manufacturers’ Exchange. 
The office of secretary of this association recently was 
made vacant when F. T. Bradley resigned to take a sim- 
ilar office with the Master Builders’ Association, of this 
city. Mr. Sawyer is well known among the lumber trade, 
having been connected with lumber and timber interests 
on the Coast and in the South for several years, and also 
because of the prominent place he has held during the 
last summer as manager of the Hoo-Hoo House. 

Probably the most active branch of the lumber busi- 
ness just now is that of ties. Inquiries for 10,000,000 
feet were received in one day, part of the lot being 
for delivery across the ocean. The call from China 
for fir ties is increasing and is expected to continue, 
that country being the center of activity in the rail- 
road building line at present. 

The local demand for building material is active, 
there being a larger volume of trade this month than 
ever in this city’s history, judging from the number of 
building permits issued and the amount involved, about 
$2,000,000. 

The Jay S. Hamilton Lumber Company, offices in the 
Lumbermen’s building, this. city, is taking the output 
of the C. L. England shingle mill at Kalama, Wash., 
which is turning out 135,000 shingles daily. The 
‘‘square brand’’ of shingles, of excellent quality, is 
manufactured. Jay S. Hamilton is also president of 
the Great Western Lumber Company, whose plant is 
at Black Rock, three miles from Falls City, having a 
capacity of 50,000 feet daily. One and one-half miles 
of logging railroad is being built from this mill into 
the timber, and a 38-ton Climax locomotive has been 
ordered, Oscar Ritan is secretary and treasurer of the 
company, and Peter Skei manager. The output is 
largely marketed through the offices of the Jay S. 
Hamilton Lumber Company. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Davis have received a telegram 
from Mr. and Mrs. Frederick W. Weyerhaeuser, jr., an- 
nouncing the arrival of a bouncing baby boy at the 
family home in St. Paul, Minn., and as a result there 


is much rejoicing among Mr. and Mrs. Weyerhaeuser’s 
friends in Portland. Mrs. Weyerhaeuser is a sister of 
Mr. Davis, of Davis & Davis, with offices in the Lum- 
bermen’s building. 

R. E. Downie, well known cedar pole and piling man 
of Seattle, with offices at 432 New York block, has com- 
pleted a contract for delivering about 3,000 50-, 55-, 60- 
and 65-foot cedar poles to Robert E. Strahorn, president 
of the Yakima Valley Power Company, for use on its 
new high power transmission line, now in operation, ex- 
tending from North Yakima to Pasco, a distance of 
about fifteen miles. He also has supplied the Yakima 
Valley Transportation Company, of North Yakima, with 
500 cedar poles 35 feet long, to be used in street rail- 
way work. Mr. Downie reports a good demand for cedar 
poles by electric and other surface transportation com- 
panies. The piling market is not so good. 

E. H. Polleys, president and manager of the Proudfit- 
Polleys Lumber Company, Lincoln, Neb., was a visitor in 
Seattle this week. Mr. Polleys is well known among lum- 
bermen of the Pacific coast as he visits this section two 
or three times every year. He reports conditions pros- 
perous in Nebraska and throughout the middle West, 
with indications of a continuance. 

E. L. Clark, president of the Valentine-Clark Com- 
pany, Chicago, has been spending the last week in this 
city, having come to Seattle by the way of San Fran- 
cisco and Portland. Mr. Clark is looking after the 
interests of his company while on the Coast and will 
spend a week each in Spokane and Minneapolis, Minn., 
on his return to Chicago. 

The Three Lakes Lumber Company, Three Lakes, 
reports inquiries good and the lumber market showing 
a fairly healthy tone, considering the light fall demand. 
This company, according to Tom Baker, superintendent, 
will complete the month with a record of about 100 cars 
shipped out. Clarence E. Guilford, secretary of the 
company, has returned from a month’s absence spent in 
the Hawaiian islands. He was accompanied by Mrs. 
Clarence E. Guilford and they were on their honey- 
moon. 

J. M. Guilford, vice president of the Three Lakes 
company, left last week for a six weeks’ absence, during 
which time he will visit Chicago, Rockford, Ill., Kansas 
City, Mo., and run down to Bartlesville, Okla., for a 
short visit with his mother. He will be accompanied on 
the homeward journey by Mrs. Guilford and children, 
who have been visiting in Chicago, returning via Los 
Angeles and San Francisco. The big shingle mill that 
the company has been constructing, owing to the light 
demand, will not be started before November 15. The 
company has completed the construction of nearly a mile 
of logging railroad into the timber. This road will be 
extended as required. 

Coastwise and offshore business is showing increased 
activity. Prices are stiffening and charter rates ad- 
vancing. Several large cargo mills in this section that 
have been idle for a long time are making arrange- 
ments to resume operation immediately. The demand for 
lumber in Australia is noticeably better and sailing 
vessels for this point have advanced rates two shillings. 
The west coast business is also looking much better 
ana Panama orders that have been taken will give busi- 
ness to a number of steamers. The coastwise market 
shows greater activity, with a slight increase in rates 
for steam tonnage and a good many inquiries for sailers, 
although there are plenty carriers available to take all 
the cargoes that are offered. 

C. D. Stimson, of the Stimson Mill Company, Seattle, 
recently bought the interest of A. W. Engle in two lots 
at the northwest corner of Fourth avenue and Upion 
street. This gives Mr. Stimson entire control of the 
property, as he and Mr. Engle owned it jointly. The 
purchase was made on a basis of a valuation of $350,000. 
Six years ago this property sold for $30,000. ‘These lots 
lie diagonally opposite the White building and are the 
site of the Antlers hotel. 

Fred A. England, well known lumber and shingle 
wholesaler, with offices in the White building, has in- 
creased his office force. E. J. Sealey, formerly of Michi- 
gan and a brother-in-law of Mr. England’s, came out 
to visit the exposition and was so favorably impressed 
with Seattle that he decided to stay and has accepted a 
position in Mr. England’s office. 

W. P. Ketcham, timber land dealer, with offices in 
the Henry building, has returned from a trip through 
British Columbia. He says the live question in British 
Columbia is the proposed extension of the Canadian 
Northern railroad to Vancouver and Victoria. An elec- 
tion will be held November 25 to decide whether or not 
the government will guarantee the railroad company’s 
bonds for the extension. 

In appreciation of the efforts made on behalf of the 
shingle industry by United States senators and repre- 
sentatives and others, during the recént tariff revision 
fight at Washington, D. C., the shingle manufacturers 
of this state will tender an informal dinner to those 
gentlemen at the Arctic club, Seattle, Saturday, Octo- 
ber 30, at 7 o’clock p. m. Every congressman from 
the Pacific coast has been invited. Speeches will be 
limited to fifteen minutes each. 


Recent Lumber Charters.’ 


Ship William H. Smith, Puget sound to Natal and 
Delagoa bay, 52s 6d; schooner George E. Billings, Puget 
sound to Sydney, 31s 3d; barkentine Aurora, Puget 











CEDAR BOARDS 


GENUINE AROMATIC 
TENNESSEE STOCK. 


We have 200,000 feet of this, 1 inch to 


2 inches thick, all grades. Can ship 
quick by local freight or in straight cars. 


@ Ask for our latest stock and price list 
showing ten million feet of dry lumber 
at prices that will interest you. 


Oak, Poplar, Chestnut, Ash, 
Hickory, Walnut, etc. 


Love, Boyd & Co. 
W. J. Cude Land & Lbr. Co. 
) > <a sf 


‘FOR SALE 


200,000 feet 4-4" Log-Run Red 
Knotted White Pine, largely 12" 
wide, 75% 14 and 16' long, 


extra nice stock. - 


Logan-Maphet Lumber Co. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. | 



























We have at our Mills 


6000000 ft. 


OF 


Bone Dry Southern 
Hardwoods and Gum 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 






































‘acturers of 
qi PINE AND HARDWOODS 


Himmelberger-Harrison 
—Lumber Co. 


Red Gum Specialists 


MOREHOUSE, - - MISSOURI 



































meer BASSWOOD 


Moulding, Bevel Siding, Ceiling, Finishing 
Boards, Leather Frames, Cioth Boards, etc. 


SANFORD & TREADWAY :: MENOMINEE, MICH. 





Hints for Retailers———. 


That will prove adaptable to ycur own business are 
found in the R the Retai book contain- 
ing the best of Met L. Saley’s writings, Illustrated 
and handsomely bound in cloth, postpaid for, $1.59. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 


315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
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Clear Lake Lumber Co, 


We Have an Excellent Stock of 


FIR DIMENSION, 
BOARDS, SHIPLAP 


Also High Grade 


FIR FLOORING, CEILING, DROP 
SIDING, FINISH, Etc., Etc. 


Cedar Siding and Shingles 


Mill and Office, CLEAR LAKE, WASH. 














PACIFIC COAST LUMBER 


CALIFORNIA 


White and Sugar Pine 


Redwood Lumber and Shingles 
Montana and Western Pine 


Our Specialty: 


FIR and SPRUCE 
FACTORY LUMBER 









Write for Quotations 


W:-I-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 


General Offices : 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS ' 





















California White Pine, 


California Sugar Pine, 
and Arizona Soft Pine, 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber 


ASK LOUIS WUICHET, 


Rooms 708-712 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295. CHICAGO, ILL. 






SUMMIT MILL Co. 
<i memeeren 


Eastern Representative, L. C. BRICKER, Briggs House, Chicago, 


many times over in the 
Lumberman r office. It is used by 
Price, postpaid, $5.00 per copy. 


: akes 1 

American ern “*h'or. Tort 
course of a year, It isin- 
gw gay to every lum- 
leadi lumbe = 

Telecode —ctmnsre. “Bercrintive 
circular and sample 

gece free for the asking. 

‘0 copies, $9.00, Three copies, $12.75. For sale by 
American Lumberman, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago, 











sound to Guaymas, private terms; barkentine Puako, 
Grays harbor to west coast, private terms; schooner 
David Evans, Grays harbor to Talara bay, 40s; schooner 
Polaris, Puget sound or Columbia river to Port Pirie, 
36s = ; barkentine Georgina, Puget sound to Mollendo, 
38s 9d. : 


Operation Resumed After Two Years. 


What is known as the West Side mill at Olympia has 
resumed operation after an idleness of two years. The 
plant has a capacity of about 125,000 feet a day and is 
getting out a cargo to go to Australia. This is the third 
big cargo mill on the Sound to resume operations re- 
cently, the others being the Bellingham Bay Lumber 
Company’s plant at Bellingham and the Puget Mill 
Company’s plant at Port Gamble. 

A. A. Baxter, who for fifteen years has been general 
manager for the Bellingham Bay Lumber Company, took 
the management of the Charles Nelson Company October 
1 and will aid to make the Crown Lumber Company as 
well and favorably known as was the Bellingham Bay 
Lumber Company. Messrs. James Tyson, A. A. Baxter 
and H. W. Jackson are the new owners of the Crown 
Lumber Company. James Tyson, who has had the active 
management of the Charles Nelson Company, in which 
he is heavily interested, was recently elected president 
of the corporation in place of the late Charles Nelson. 

The Defiance Lumber Company is finding the fir mar- 
ket satisfactory, and besides caring for its rail trade is 
continuing to do a heavy cargo business. It has placed 
a number of important shipments on steamers leaving 
lately, and now has the schooner William Nottingham 
at its docks loading for the west coast. Repairs to its 
wharf have been completed. 

E. D. Murphy, of this city, and associates are negotiat- 
ing for the purchase of a 10-acre tract on the tidelands 
for the construction of a saw mill plant to have a capa- 
city of about 75,000 feet a day. 

The Dempsey Lumber Company is finding the market 
improving, with a good outlook for fall trade. The com- 
pany has its shingle mill in running order. 

Cargo departures for the week include the British 
steamer Belle of Scotland, 3,179,395 feet of lumber, 
Panama, for W. R. Grace & Co., loaded at several local 
mills, and the British steamer Hyndford, of the Aus- 
tralian Mail line, which took 1,000,000 feet from the 
Tacoma Mill Company. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 


Tacoma, WasH., Oct. 21—An important lumber deal 
in this locality has been consummated whereby the Re- 
liance Lumber Company absorbs the Excelsior Lumber 
Company, whose plant is located at Alder on the Tacoma 
Eastern railroad. The Reliance company took formal 
possession of the property Monday and is operating the 
plant. The Reliance company has been cutting no lum- 
ber since it gave up its Jease to the mill of the Far West 
Lumber Company in Tacoma, which is now being 
operated by the Wheeler-Osgood Company, cutting ex- 
clusively for its big sash and door factory. The Reliance 
company owns a large tract of fine timber at what is 
known as Duke’s spur on the Tacoma Eastern, but had 
no mill to cut the timber. 

The Excelsior Lumber Company, in which Frank B. 
Stone, of Chicago, Henry S. Royce and J. G. Newbegin, 
of this city, were interested, had a mill at Alder but no 
timber, buying its logs in the market. Negotiations were 
opened recently and resulted in the Excelsior company 
being absorbed by the Reliance. The saw mill has a 
capacity of about 100,000 feet a day and the shingle 
mill 125,000. The Reliance company has six miles of 
standard gage railroad from Duke’s spur into its tim- 
ber and has its own railroad equipment. Arrangements 
have been made with the Tacoma Eastern whereby the 
lumber company can haul its logs over the Tacoma 
Eastern tracks for the two miles from Duke’s spur to 
Alder, where the mill is located. 

The name of the Reliance company has been changed 
to the Reliance Lumber & Timber Company, Charles E. 
Patten, of the Atlas Lumber & Shingle Company, of 
Seattle, remaining as president; Henry S. Mitchell, of 
the Eatonville Lumber Company, as vice president and 
general manager, and A. B. Graham as secretary. The 
capital stock of the new corporation is $500,000, and the 
head offices of the company will be with the Atlas com- 
pany at Seattle and the mill offices in charge of Mr. 
Mitchell at Alder. Mr. Mitchell, who is manager of the 
Eatonville Lumber Company’s big new plant at Eaton- 
ville, will divide his time between the two plants as 
may be necessary. The Reliance company has a tract 
of fine timber sufficient to last the mill eight to ten 
years and will cut timbers and general stock. Speaking 
of market conditions Mr. Mitchell said that the market 
is in better shape and help more plentiful. 

L. R. Fifer, manager for the Pacific coast sales de- 
partment of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, of Kansas 
City, Mo., is expected back from Kansas City the last 
of this month to make his permanent headquarters on 
the Coast. C. L. Knowles, of the company’s Denver 
(Col.) office, who was placed in charge of the local office 
when Mr. Fifer went East, has returned to Denver, and 
Charles Kirkwood, who recently reéntered the company’s 
employ as buyer for this department, is looking after the 
office. 


Business Changes. 


Frank A. Leach, who was secretary-treasurer of the 
Union Lumber Company, of this city, has sold his in- 
terest in the company and will engage in wholesaling, 
the interest being bought by F. J. Shields, president of 
the company, and 8. H. Chatten, vice president, Kansas 
City, Mo. Mr. Shields will have the entire management 
of the company’s properties. Its offices have been moved 
to 622 Bankers’ Trust building, and plans have been 


completed for rebuilding the saw mill at Union Mills 
on the Norghern Pacific, six miles this side of Olym; ia. 
The new plant will have a 10-hour capacity of 150,000 
feet of lumber, a shingle mill of 200,000 capacity, aud 
will be operated entirely by electricity, power being sup- 
plied by a 1,000-horsepower steam turbine. 

The machinery will be supplied by the Allis-Chalmers 
Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., and will be of the latest 
type, including a single band saw, a 10-inch horizontal 
resaw and a 10-inch edger. The company has eight miles 
of standard gage logging road into its timber and will 
build seven miles additional before spring. A 20-ion 
Climax locomotive and a 76-ton Baldwin are operated on 
the road and will be supplemented with a Lidgerwood 
skidder and a 50-ton Heisler geared locomotive. Steel 
for a mile and a half of the new road was ordered a 
few weeks ago. The old plant burned in April. About 
7,000,000 feet of lumber in the yards escaped the flames 
and the company has been disposing of this during the 
summer and taking care of its customers. A planing 
mill will be installed. It is planned to have the new saw 
mill cutting lumber in February. The plant complete 
will cost $150,000. 

The tallest flag pole in the United States has been 
offered the city for one of its parks by Lynn H. Miller, 
of the Pacific National Lumber Company, through the 
local lodge of Elks. The Pacific National company 
makes a specialty of big timbers and spars at its mill 
at National on the Tacoma Eastern and has got out some 
notably big timbers. The one to be given the city will 
represent a value of about $500. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company has its en- 
tire general office force quartered in its office building, 
which was recently moved to make way for the Union 
Pacific railroad. The company will have one of the 
finest suites of offices in this city. 

The Wheeler-Osgood Company carried off several prizes 
at the Alaska-Yukon-Pacifie Exposition which closed last 
week, among them being gold medals for its doors, 
panels, finishing and its colonial columns. The company 
has won medals at all big expositions where it has made 
exhibits, and has the reputation of turning out some of 
the finest work in the country. The company is finding 
the fir door demand strong, with a good outlook for 
spring. The big plant is running regularly. 

The Manley-Moore Lumber Company is finding the 
demand for lumber holding up well and business condi- 
tions generally satisfactory in its line. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


EVERETT, WASH., Oct. 22.—That the new year will 
produce a return of favorable market conditions among 
the mills of the Northwest appears to be absolutely 
assured and not merely a question of possibility. This 
belief is based on business already secured by Everett 
industries for early spring delivery, together with 
many inquiries, showing the buyers are optimistic. 

C. M. MeCoy, of Minneapolis, Minn., a visitor at the 
plant of McWilliams & Henry, expects a good spring 
demand. The MeWilliams & Henry Company’s prin- 
cipal business is coming from ‘the railroads and from 
the trade in Everett and Seattle. 

An order for forty carloads of porch columns has 
been received by the Weidauer-Lansdown Company 
from dealers in New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
Massachusetts for spring delivery. This concern is 
looking forward to excellent business next year and 
the demand for lumber in the Northwest is gratify- 
ingly large, Everett and Seattle being responsible for 
much of it. 

George Miller, manager for the Snohomish Logging 
Company, while in this city on business stated that 
his company’s railroad is now eight miles in length. 
Mr. Miller could see but small change in the log 
market over last year. 

The Eclipse Mill Company, this city, now has a half 
mile of water front on Snohomish river, having ex- 
tended its site recently by purchasing ten acres at 
$8,000. 

B. A. Vollans reports demand excellent in California 
and Mexico for cedar poles and piling, although prices 
remain at from 5 to 10 cents a foot. Mr. Vollans is 
receiving orders almost daily from southern dealers, 
this week’s mail having brought orders for several 
thousand cedar sticks for power transmission purposes. 

The Morgan Bros. Lumber Company, of Snohomish, 
is running its plant full time and experiences 10 
trouble in selling its output. 

The Salzer Mill Company recently sold a carload of 
flooring to a dealer in Hartford, Conn. Previously its 
trade was confined to points this side of the Missis- 
sippi. 

The Weyerhaeuser Timber Company is very bvsy, 
finding it difficult to secure enough cars for shipments, 
a consequence of which is that the company has a 
large surplus on hand, with cargo orders unfilled for 
3,000,000 feet. 

Frank R. Pendleton, of Pendleton & Gilky, has re- 
turned from a business trip in southern Oregon. 


~_y 


IN SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON. 


CENTRALIA, WASH., Oct. 23.—The car shortage is 
being made greater by the blockade of sidings and main 
line with loaded cars. For three and four days at 2 
time a mill can not get cars switched out or in, and 
loads have in a few instances stood ready for switching 
as long as a week. 

The veneer factory to be built in Centralia will have 
representative on the ground the first of the week to 
arrange for the purchase of lumber for buildings. The 
main building will be 100 feet long. 

The coal mines are all running, and the prospects are 
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wood for a large trade for the entire winter. Yards have 
stored very little coal, and will want a great deal in a 
short time. 

The lumber market shows a slight weakening in orders 
for dimension and uppers. in ordinary building stocks. 
fimbers and cross arms are moving freely, and prices 
iow no signs of weakening. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Oct. 23.—Due to a falling mar- 
ket, the shingle department at the Larson Lumber Com- 
pany’s plant has been closed indefinitely. The lumber 
department is running to capacity. All the logging 
camps operated by this company under the name of the 
Lake Whatcom Logging Company are being operated on 
full time. J. J. Donovan, manager, says he is experi- 
encing difficulty in securing laborers. 

The freighter Olson is berthed at the Earles-Cleary 
Lumber Company’s wharf and is receiving a cargo of 
lumber for delivery at Cordova, Alaska. 

The steamship Shawmit has arrived at the E. K. Wood 
umber Company’s plant and is receiving a cargo of 
lumber for delivery at Cordova, Alaska. 





THE GREAT INLAND EMPIRE. 


Government Reforesting Work Successful — Big 
Lumber Company Begins Operations — Car 
Supply Sufficient—Report of Shipments. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Oct. 23.—The lumber outlook in the 
Inland Empire continues good. Local business is on the 
inerease for this time of year, with building operations 
heavy. 

The big cast-iron pulley on the main shaft in the Pot- 
latch Lumber Company’s mill at Potlatch broke Wednes- 
day night, putting the mill out of commission. It will 
be two weeks before it can be replaced. The mill had 
been running day and night since last winter. 

O. M. Butler, of the Forest Service, has returned from 
an inspection of the sales, aggregating 12,000,000 feet, 
made in the Uintah national forest. On the north side 
of the forest there is 500,000,000 feet of timber accessi- 
ble, and on the south side 150,000,000 feet, most of which 
is white and lodge pole pine. Accompanied by W. I. 
sack, of the Uintah forest, and H. 8. Studley, 8,000 
yearling plants from the Wasatch nursery, on the Beaver 
river nine miles north of Kansas, were set out. An 
investigation was made of last spring’s planting and it 
was found to be very satisfactory. 

The Eagle Creek Lumber Company has started opera- 
tions at its saw mill in Eagle, called ‘‘the birthplace of 
the Coeur d’Alenes,’’ in northern Idaho, and will havea 
crew of from thirty to fifty men at work during the 
season. The plant has a capacity of from 25,000 to 
10,000 feet a day. C. F. O. Merriam, secretary of the 
company, says that already it has a large number of im- 
portant contracts. The company is conducting its own 
supply stores, boarding house and lodging quarters. The 
mill is the only one operating on the north side of the 
Coeur d’Alenes. The company has rejected all applica- 
tions for a saloon in the town. Herman A. Louneister is 
the manager of the plant. Others interested in the com- 
pany are Mrs. C. F. O. Merriam, Samuel Avery and 
Joseph Avery. 

The Panhandle Lumber Company has awarded con- 
tracts for from 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 feet of logs for 
iis mill at Ione, which will be ready for operation next 
year. The Dalkena Lumber Company will get out 
6,000,000 feet and the Fidelity Lumber Company’s 
cimps in the Kaniksu national forest will put out from 
12,000,000 to 15,000,000 feet. The smaller mills and 
:anchers also will be busy this coming winter. 

Wilbur W. Waltman, for twenty-seven years a lum- 
herman and merchant in Spokane, has formed a partner- 

iip with Daniel W. Ramsey, of this. city, and Claud B. 
“Smith, formerly of Saginaw, Mich., under the name of 
Kamsey, Waltman & Smith, with offices at 307 Hutton 
luiilding, to handle real estate, insurance and loans. 

The car situation in Spokane and vicinity except on 
the Northern Pacific is good. In fact representatives 
of all of the lines with this exception state to lumbermen 
that they will have sufficient equipment to handle traffic 
promptly. Northern Pacific officials admit a shortage 
‘nd see no relief. The Oregon Railway & Navigation 
ompany has a traffic agreement with the Mil- 
aukee, the western extension to the Coast, and is ship- 
jing much of the lumber from the Inland Empire to 
\Visconsin and middle West via this route. 

Lumber shipments from the Inland Empire for the 
lirst nine months of the year indicate that the season of 
1909 is getting back to the good old figures of 1907. The 
following figures are given out for comparison by the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association: 1907, 536,- 
195,473 feet; 1908, 351,601,605; 1909, 530,036,643. 

Although the Oregon Railroad & Navigation line ap- 
parently has decided not to build into the Clearwater 
country the Northern Pacific has not been left in control 
of this district, as the Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget 
Sound engineers are at work evidently locating a line to 
the projected Weyerhaeuser mill at Orofino. The fight 
has narrowed down to a battle between the two big rail- 
road systems, but it is believed that the Harriman inter- 
ests will be protected by the Milwaukee with its traffic 
agreement. If the Milwaukee builds to Orofino it is 
believed that the Oregon Railroad & Navigation Company 
will build from Lewiston and effect a connection which 
will harass the Hill road. 


IN THE FLATHEAD VALLEY. 


KALISPEL, Mont., Oct. 23.—The demand is holding up 
well and better prices prevail. Indications point to a 
good trade for the remainder of the year, and it is 
evident that prices will be advanced on many items 
owing to badly broken stocks. The weather has been 
ideal and loggers have made good progress in making 
roads and building skidways. Labor conditions are 
improving rapidly, and it is believed that as soon 
as the threshing is finished through the Dakotas there 
will be no trouble in getting help to carry on logging 
operations. Wages are a little better throughout this 
district than they were last season. Common labor 
for the woods is getting $40 a month and board, 
sawyers and hoopmen $45 and board, which is prac- 
tically $5 to $10 better than last season. 

J. A. Fitzwater, who was sent by the Forest Service 
to make an estimate of the amount of timber on the 
Milwaukee proposed right of way through the Black- 
foot forest up the North Fork, was recalled when he 
reached Belton. It is stated that the Milwaukee offi- 
cials requested that the estimating be postponed on 
the ground that they were making further surveys and 
there would be a shifting of the line from the original 
survey. 

Shipments of lumber from the mills of the Montana 
Larch & Pine Manufacturers’ Association for Sep- 
tember were 13,170,000 feet, as compared with 9,052,- 
000 feet for the corresponding month last year, an 
increase of approximately 45 percent. The outlook 
for good business for the remainder of the year and 
for 1910 is encouraging. The adjustment of railroad 
rates, good crops, railway building and the opening to 
settlement of large tracts of lands in the eastern part 
of the state under the Carey act, which will induce 
thousands of settlers to take up lands for permanent 
homes, all warrant a good demand from this district. 

R. L. Campbell, chief of maintenance for the first 
forestry district, is making a trip to the various local 
offices throughout his district and is in Kalispell this 
week. 

A. E. Boorman, secretary of the Montana Larch & 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, headquarters at 
Kalispell, was in Spokane last week. 

H. F. Jessup, president of the Jessup Milling’ Com- 
pany, who has been visiting the Seattle exposition in 
company with Mrs. Jessup, returned the fore part of 
the week. 


OREGON LUMBER NEWS, 


Weighing Bureau Will Extend Service—Machinery 
Being Transferred to Big Mill — In- 
crease in Cargo Shipments. 





PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 23.—The Transcontinental Weigh- 
ing Bureau, of which J. W. Sheehan is in charge at San 
Francisco, and A. B. Kadefi of the Oregon, Washington 
and Idaho district, is working on a plan to appoint weigh- 
masters at points on the Coast other than Portland, 
Albina and Spokane, where weights may be taken for 
freight in carload lots. The weights of the bureau will 
govern the collection of freight charges. Weights taken 
at stations established at Portland, Albina and Spokane 
are already governing as to lumber and shingles. 

The Harvey Mill Company, at Etna, Wash., on the 
north fork of the Lewis river, has started its two mills, 
which are cutting 120,000 feet of railroad ties, daily. 

The mill of the Randolph Lumber Company, on the 
lower Coquille river, is again in operation. 

The Abaqua Lumber Company has resumed operation 
at Woodburn. 

The Booth-Kelly company is operating its four mills 
at Springfield, Coburg, Wendling and Saginaw. The 
new logging railroad in the vicinity of the Wendling 
camp is in operation. A Mallet compound logging loco- 
motive is being built for the company by the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works. 

Senator R. A. Booth, of Eugene, and J. N. Booth, of 
Grant’s Pass, of the Booth-Kelly company, were in 
Portland during the week. 

The Leona Mills Lumber Company, at Leona, has re- 
sumed operation, with J. J. Kenny in charge. 

A. L. Woodard, who has a saw mill at Cottage Grove, 
will resume operation shortly. 

The West Oregon Lumber Company is removing 
machinery from one of its mills at Clatskanie to Linn- 
ton, where the company is building a plant of 400,000 
feet capacity, although at first the output will be about 
150,000 feet. The main building will be 56x250 feet 
on a concrete foundation. A log sorting pond will be 
dredged with space for 1,000,000 feet of logs. The four 
kilns will be housed 160 feet from the nearest other build- 
ing, thus making the plant a desirable fire risk. E. D. 
Kingsley, manager, has removed his offices to the sixth 
floor of the Lumbermen’s building, this city. 

The Rogers Lumber Company, moved its offices this 
week to the sixth floor of the Lumbermen’s building. 

The Wildwood Lumber Company, at Wildwood, nas 
erected a planer shed, 30x60, and installed a No. 10 
Berlin sizer. The plant resumed operation October 15. 

The Peninsula Lumber Company has installed a min- 
ing timber frame machine, having a daily capacity of a 
earload. 

On the trip to Coos bay this week the steamer Alli- 
ance from this city carried a 5,000-gallon locomotive tank 
for the Smith-Powers Lumber Company at Marshfield. 

The Chambers Lumber Company, with mills at Dorena, 
has about 2,500,000 feet of lumber on hand and is 








sawing about 40,000 feet a day. The company was wait- 
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WE Solicit Your Inquiries 


on our specialties— 


Dimension 


Boards 
Shiplap 
Flooring 
and Finish. 


A large and well assorted stock enables 
us tu make prompt shipment on all orders. 


MYERS LUMBER CO. 


South Prairie, Wash. 




















FIR 


FLOORING TIMBERS 
FINISH DIMENSION 
SIDING SHIPLAP 
CEILING TOWER STOCK 
MOULDINGS LATH. 


CEDAR 


SHINGLES BEVEL SIDING 


Weare fully equipped for 
handling mixed orders, 


WAGNER & WILSON, 


(Incorporated) 


MONROE, - ° 








WASH. 

















Washington Fir 
Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles. 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment or from our 
MINNESOTA TRANSFER WAREHOUSE. 


H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Flooring, 
F | Ceiling, 
Bevel 


Siding and Finish. 
Long Timbers, Joists, 
Dimansion, etc. 














WESTERN PINE, IDAHO WHITE PINE, 
WESTERN PINE SHOP, 
Mixed Cars a Specialty. 


Wallace-Ballard Lumber Co. 
609-614 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Western Pine Lumber 


In all Forms for Yard Trade. 
Send us the HARD orders to fill. 


SPOKANE LUMBER COMPANY, 
MILAN, WASE. 














HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 
will be found in the 390 page book “Realm of the Retailer." Free 
descriptive circular, Addrew AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 3iF 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill- 
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Yard Stock 


has long been a specialty with 

us and by studying closely the 

demands from dealers all over 

the continent, we have gained 

experience in filling such orders 

that today makes ‘t an easy mat- 
ter for us to please. Our stock is all well 
sawed and dressed and the prices we make 
on mixed cars of 


Fir and Washington Pine 


will convince you that we want a share of 
your business. In addition to the above we 
have for quick shipment a special stock of 
flooring 1x4 and 1% x4, ceiling and drop 
siding, porch flooring and decking, nice 
soft yellow pine finish, wind mill tower 
stock and tank stock. Can’t we quote you? 


White River Lbr. Co. 


ENUMCLAW, WASH. 








¢ ’ 
LONG and ° 
sexectep Fir Timbers 
on SHORT Notice 
ALSO 
GENERAL YARD STOCK 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS A SPECIALTY. 
Address, 


Covington Lumber Co. 
Mills at Covington, Wash. Kent, Wash. | 


a Daily Capacity 75,000 Feet. 


Wa PORTLAND, OREGON. “Sige 
CHAS.R. McCORMICK & CO. 


E. H, MEYER, Manager 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


Large Timbers, Ties and Rail- 
way Material, Mining Timber 
SPECIAL BILLS FOR RUSH ORDERS ARE OUR SPECIALTIES 
605 Lumberman Bldg. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
































Telecode 
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Le S. Hamilton Lumber Co. 


314-15 Lumberman Building 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 
Pacific Coast Lumber 
“Square Brand” Shingles 


Long and Large Timbers 

















A Specialty 














Pine and Fir | Box Shooks 


_ LUMBER MANUFACTURERS 
KLICKITAT PINE LUMBER COMPANY, 
PORTLAND. OREGON. GOLDENDALE. WASH. 








HARDWOOD will find it to their advantage 


to send for free sample pages 


LUMBERMEN of the “Climax Tally Book.” 


American Lumberman, Publishers, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago 

















ing for an improvement in. prices and is satisfied with 
the outlook. 
With the Lumbermen. 

W. E. Bouschor was in Portland recently on his way 
to Bankok, Siam, where he will represent the Lidger- 
wood Manufacturing Company in Java, India and the 
Philippines. 

Noble A. Ellsworth, a prominent lumberman of South 
Bend, was in this city this week, accompanied by Mrs. 
Elsworth. 

O. P. Burrows, well known lumberman of Hoquiam, 
Wash., was a visitor this week. 

W. J. Ferney, of the Herring Lumber Company, Seat- 
tle, was a recent visitor. 

W. C. Francis, formerly in the lumber business in this 
city, but now of San Francisco, spent a few days in 
Portland recently. 

S. Benson, of the Benson Logging Company, and his 
two daughters, are on a trip to the Sandwich islands. 

J. H. Fildew, of St. John, Mich., who is interested in 
Pacifie coast timber, has been looking over local interests. 

T. L. White and F. Becker, McKeesport, Pa., presi- 
dent and second vice president of the Skelley Lumber 
Company, Drain, visited the plant recently. 

L. J. Simpson, of the Simpson Lumber Company, has 
resigned as mayor of North Bend because of business. 
He has been mayor ever since he founded the town. 

W. F. Furney, a lumberman of Seattle, Wash., was in 
Portland during the week. 





IN THE COOS BAY REGION. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE., Oct. 21.—In the last ten days a 
marked increase has been shown in lumber shipments 
from Coos bay, and throughout the entire county there 
is general improvement in the lumber business. The C. 
A. Smith mill is turning out lumber and shipping it 
south in greater quantities than ever. The Simpson mill 
at North Bend is doing more than at any other time for 
several months. The Coquille Mill & Mercantile Com- 
pany plant at Coquille City has not yet resumed, but the 
Johnson mill at the same place is running all the time, 


and with the exception of a mill at Riverton on the 
Coquille river,-all of the.saw mills are in operation. 
The Cox mill on Twomile river and the Clayton mill, 
both in the southern part of the county, are running. 

By a recent action of the city council the taxes of at 
least one of the big timber owners of Coos county, the 
Southern Oregon Company, may be increased. The 
council finds that Southern Oregon lands within the city 
limits are taxed lower than adjoining lots owned by 
individuals, and has sent the city attorney and a com- 
mittee before the board of equalization to see that a 
more equitable tax arrangement is put in force. 

The gasoline schooner Wilhelmina is ready to leave 
with a miscellaneous cargo for Bandon. The iugs 
Gleaner, from the Umpqua river, and the tug L. Roscoe, 
from the Siuslaw river, are in port. The Simpson Lum 
ber Company schooner Echo will take on a cargo at the 
Smith mill this week. The schooner Albert Meyer will 
load at the Smith mill. The gasoline schooner Gerald C., 
which has been under lease by the Hume Estate, will 
leave for Astoria. The steam schooner Nann Smith 
will leave today for Bay Point, Cal., with a record 
cargo. The J. Marhoffer, which loaded at the Smith 
mill, has sailed for San Francisco. The steam schooner 
Carmel and the steam schooner Excelsior left wtih ecar- 
goes from the Smith mill for southern points. The 
schooner Advent loaded at the Simpson mill at North 
Bend and sailed for San Francisco, and the schooner 
Omega sailed the same day with a cargo from the Porter 
mill of the Simpson company. The steam schooner 
Redondo has left for San Francisco with a cargo from 
the North Bend Lumber Company. The Southern Pacific 
collier Czarina has left with a cargo of coal and lumber 
for San Francisco. The schooners Esther Buhne and 
Bertie Minor are loading at the railroad wharf. 

A private telephone line is being put in from Marsh- 
field to the Coos bay life station, so that lumbermen and 
other shippers will have a more direct communication 
with happenings at the bar. 

Bernard Doyle and James Cowan have bought the 
Judd timber tract on Coos river and will immediately 
open a lumber camp. 





FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 


Orrawa, ONT., Oct. 23.—Wages for shantymen are 
higher than a month ago. Graves & Bigwood are offer- 
ing as high as $30 for good men, who appear to be 
scarce. The Parry Sound Lumber Company wants 300 
men at once, and finds it difficult to get them even at 
$30 a month. This is a somewhat new demand for men 
to go to tie camps. The unprecedented demand for rail- 
way ties in Canada at present causes the making of ties 
a profitable business. Usually the tie-making business 
has been confined to the western confines of the province. 

Another branch of the lumber industry that is becom- 
ing prominent is that of telephone poles. Telephone 
poles are not active on this market, but at Montreal tele- 
phone poles, 7-inch top, cedar, 25-foot, bring $1.35 to 
$1.50; 30-foot, $1.75 to $2; 35-foot, $2.75 to $3.25, at 
manufacturers’ points, with 5-cent freight rate to 
Montreal. 

A new industry connected with the lumber industry is 
apparently about to be established in Ottawa. It is the 
making of beverage alcohol out of sawdust. Professor 
Farrier, of McGill University, Montreal, has been ex- 
perimenting for many years in the process of making 
alcohol out of sawdust. He was in Chicago this week 
and has impressed several lumbermen in that city with 
the merits of his discovery. Two of the largest lumber- 
men in Ottawa, J. R. Booth and W. C. Edwards, are 
favorably impressed with the discovery. Professor Far- 
rier says that alcohol can be produced from dry sawdust 
at a cost of 6 cents a gallon, and that one ton of dry 
sawdust will produce twenty gallons. 





FROM A BUSY CANADIAN MILL POINT. 


HuLL, QUuE., Oct. 25.—Demand for lumber has been 
quiet in the last fortnight. Prices are maintained in 
some lines only by holders preferring to keep the lum- 
ber rather than sell it for less than standard figures. 
The W. C. Edwards Company is one of the large manu- 
tacturers materially reducing shanty operations on ac- 
count of the quietness in trade. Mills are running 
day and night and the quantity of lumber to be held 
over will be large. 

Local lumbermen have been approached by Professor 
Ruttan, of McGill university, Montreal, Que., who is 
promoting a scheme for the use of sawdust for alcohol. 
He claims that the spirit can be made much cheaper 
from the refuse of the lumber mills than any other 
way. J.R. Booth and the W. C. Edwards Company are 
still experimenting in their own way. to make some sort 
of chemical out of sawdust so that the combined pro- 
duction of the two mills, about 150,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber a year, will not all go to waste. 

The possibilities of conserving the water power of 
the Ottawa river are set forth in the annual report of 
the department of public works just issued. The gov- 
ernment engineer states it will be possible to double 
the flow of water at Hull and Ottawa, which during 
150 days of low water amounts to only 10,000 cubic 
feet a second. The report states that in the upper 
Ottawa lakes, Kippewa, Temiskaming, Quinze, and 
Expanse, 300 square miles of a natural reservoir is 
provided. The lakes on an average are 15 feet deep, 
making in all 4,500 square miles of water one foot 





deep. This great volume when it is kept in reserve 


CURRENT ACTIVITIES OF CANADIAN LUMBERMEN. 


Woodsmen Get High Wages— Project to Extract Alcohol from Mill Refuse — Plans to Con- 
serve Water Power—Pulpwood Tariff Subject of Discussion. 








will supply 10,000 cubie feet a second during the dry 
season. The Ottawa drainage basin consists of 55,000 
square miles, of which 15,000 are in Ontario, draining 
into tributaries of the Ottawa, and the remainder is 
on the Quebec side. 

The concrete horseshoe dam at the Chaudiere con- 
structed by Hull and Ottawa pulp and lumbermen to 
utilize to the best advantage the extra volume of 
water to be derived from the upper Ottawa improve- 
ments, was finished this week. The dam, in which 
there are 12,000 cubic yards of concrete and 700 tons 
of steel, raises the water 6 feet higher than its former 
level. The work was started in August, 1908, and cost 
$225,000. It was on the condition that the govern- 
ment supply the upper Ottawa conserving dams that 
the local manufacturers went in for this expenditure. 





FROM THE CANADIAN METROPOLIS. 


MONTREAL, QUE., Oct. 21.—Canadian paper manufac- 
turers are interested in the statement of Herman Ridder, 
president of the American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, to President Taft, in connection with the tariff 
on paper. A prominent paper manufacturer in Canada 
stated that the facts as set forth by Mr. Ridder were 
perfectly true, but pointed out that the final decision 
in this matter is in the hands of Mr. Taft, and it seems 
an unwise policy for Mr. Ridder to take a club and 
threaten him. 

When asked if the 25 percent maximum tax would be 
imposed, an answer in the negative was given. It is 
stated that all interests are opposed to this, because if 
it were levied it would precipitate trade war between 
Canada and the United States and seriously disturb all 
our trade relations. The newspaper men, at first, clam- 
ored for a $2 rate. The rate has been fixed at $3.75, 
but they will fight hard to prevent this being increased 
by a 25 percent maximum tax. The offer of a $2 rate 
by Mr. .Taft was a diplomatic hint to Canada, in the hope 
that it would open negotiations with the United States. 
But in this connection he thought it should be pointed out 
to American interests that the American government must 
take the initiative. Canada holds the key to the situa- 
tion. The time seems ripe for a diplomatic settlement 
of the whole question. 

New York interests have secured valuable lumber prop- 
erties in Quebec, comprising several thousand acres of 
freehold timber land, about 500 square miles of licensed 
lands, besides mill, wharf and offices at Bathurst, on the 
Nepisquit river. A mill will be built at once and the 
log cut this winter is expected to total 30,000,000 feet. 





NOTES FROM MANITOBA. 

WINNIPEG, MAN., Oct., 25.—Not within two years has 
the lumber business been in a more satisfactory condi- 
tion. Farmers of the Canadian west have harvested 
erops better than average and the movement of the 
grain has put much additional money in circulation. 
Building had been deferred to a great extent up till 
this summer on account of financial stringency, but the 
optimistic note is again dominant and construction work 
is being rushed. In Winnipeg alone the building per- 
mits represent a greater expenditure than for the last 
three years, and the amount of building under way gives 
assurance that there will be plenty of work for builders 
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throughout the winter. There has been a ready market 
throughout the West for all classes of lumber and the 
supply has been equal to the demand, except at country 
yoints. 

; WW. A. Preston, representing Fort Frances in the On- 
tario legislature, favors meeting the American tariff on 
wood products dollar for dollar. He is in the lumber 
business and approves of the decision of Quebec in 
placing an export duty on pulpwood from crown lands 
and believes that at the next session of the Ontario 
legislature similar action will be taken. 

f. W. Backus, of Minneapolis, president of the 
Minnesota & Ontario Power Company, and J. G. Suther- 
land, the company’s sales manager, were in Winnipeg on 
their way to Fort Frances, Ont., where they will inspect 
the big power works. Mr. Backus said the paper mill 
at International Falls, Minn., would be in operation in 
February. It would have a daily capacity of 175 tons 
of ground wood pulp, 100 tons of sulphite and 200 tons 
of news print paper. The principal market would be in 
the middle states, from Detroit to Denver. He did not think 


newspaper publishers of the United States were greatly , 


alarmed at the prospect of an export duty on Canadian 
wood pulp, and was not inclined to believe that the 
price of paper in the United States would be materially 
lowered if the duty were to be removed entirely. In that 
case he thought the Canadian paper manufacturers would 
be shrewd enough to put the difference into their own 
pockets. He considered President Taft an able man, 
who has reached his conclusions as to the tariff after 
mature consideration. 





TRADE BOOMING IN WINNIPEG. 


WINNIPEG, MAN., Oct. 25.—The great wheat crop of 
the West has swollen the tide of trade in Winnipeg be- 
yond all previous records. Bank clearing figures show 
this very clearly. For the week ended October 21 the 
figures for Winnipeg bank clearings were $24,365,858. 
This is more than $8,000,000 over the figures for the 
corresponding week of last year, which were $16,315,775, 
and more than $9,000,000 in excess of the $15,137,672 of 
the same week in 1907. And this in spite of the fact 
that many of the farmers are holding their grain for 
the higher prices later in the season. That this reserve 
is being made is clear to those who go out around the 
farming districts and see the structures for the tem- 
porary storage of grain that have been put up by the 
farmers. These houses—most unusual in other years— 
are the common thing this year and are to be seen beside 
very many of the threshed straw stacks, all properly 
protected and separated by fire breaks. This accounts 
for the big demand for low grade lumber. Reports from 
all over the West indicate that the crop will exceed even 
the largest estimates made. 


eee 


FROM THE CANADIAN NORTHWEST. 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Oct. 23.—The log and shingle mar- 
kets are dull. The price of shingles is low and the 
demand not brisk, and there is a surplus of logs avail- 
able, with prices not over $8.50. The demand for lum- 
ber is fair on the Coast and much better in the interior. 
W. A. Anstie, secretary of the Mountain Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, claims that prices are nearly as 
high in instances as they were two or three years ago. 

Logging on the Coast has been carried on extensively 
because of the prospects of good business as soon as the 
holidays are over. In the interior, since most of the 
logging is done in the winter time, operators could give 
employment to 2,000 additional men in the camps. The 
Canadian Pacific also is realizing the importance of pro- 
viding every facility for the lumbermen, and is pro- 
viding all the cars that are available. In fact, all are 
making preparation for the business which is counted 
on as sure, for with the best of crops in the prairie 
country money should be available as soon as the wheat 
is marketed. It is this optimism that causes operators 
to look favorably on present conditions, even if on the 
whole they are not all that might be expected. 

That there are better times expected is indicated by 
the statement of the manager of a large lumber dis- 
tributing company to D. D. Mann, vice president of the 
Canadian Northern. Mr. Mann has been on the Coast 
this week to secure an agreement with the provincial 
government to extend his road to Vancouver and Vic- 
toria, which has resulted in a call for a new election, to 
be held November 25. The lumber company in question 
already has forty yards in the Northwest on Canadian 
Northern lines, and when the road is constructed across 
British Columbia the number will be increased to 100, 
since facilities will, be provided for the transportation of 
the lumber. 

The construction of the Canadian Northern across 
British Columbia will give the lower Coast mills and 
others as far east as Kamloops direct communication 
with a large territory east of the mountains, and over a 
four-tenths grade, which should allow medium freight 
charges. The agreement with the government provides 
that construction shall be started within three months, 
and Mr. Mann says that with surveys advanced as they 
are there will be no delay, and that the road will be com- 
pleted in three years. There will be docks both at 
Vancouver and on the Fraser river, the plans calling for 
a fast ferry service from a point south of the mouth of 
the Fraser river to Vancouver island. The route will 
be via Kamloops and the Yellowhead pass to Edmonton. 

A. D. McRae, president of the Fraser River Lumber 
Mills, has let the contract for the erection of a $100,000 
residence on Shaughnessy hights, the new residential 
section of Vancouver. 

W. C. Gladwin, chief fire warden for the province, in 
submitting his report for the year, states that in the ten 
Coast districts 240,000 feet of timber was destroyed and 
8,000,000 feet in the entire province during the season. 
In the Coast district, if the area is cut within a year, 
the loss will be practically nil. In all, the area burned 


over in the province was 75,550 acres, mostly logged 
over land. Last year the permit system was instituted, 
by which no oue is allowed to set a fire without first 
having obtained permission, and then only owners of 
land, so that the responsibility may be placed directly. 
Mr. Gladwin attributes to this regulation the great 
dimunition in fires. 

He also reports that loggers are taking more precau- 
tions. The general opinion of the wardens is that the 
refuse from logging should be left on the ground to rot 
aud form a protection for the next growth, and that the 
only cases in which the refuse should be burned is 
along the right of way of logging railroads where there 


~is danger from ignition by sparks. The total number of 


fires in this province was 263; unknown 67; settlers 49; 
campers 30; locomotives 86; donkey engines 23; light- 
ning 10. 


FOREIGN LUMBER SITUATION. 


Heavy Imports of Sawn Pitch Logs—Demand for 
Hewn Timber Weak—Curtailment Advised— 
Mahogany Brings High Price. 





[Special correspondent to the AMERICAN LUMBBRMAN. ] 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND, Oct. 4.—Imports of timber and 
lumber during September were light and stocks are low- 
ered somewhat, yet they are sufficient for current retail 
business, 

The importation of sawn pitch logs last month 
amounted to 210,000 cubic feet, against 78,000 cubic 
feet in 1908, while the deliveries aggregated only 148,000 
cubic feet. A large amount of the import was upon 
contracts made some time ago. Some of these were found 
to be too dark, instead of fresh and bright, as contracted 
for, calling for recourse to the customary ordeal of arbi- 
tration, in which the two arbiters, one acting for the 
shipper and one for the buyer, have not been able to 
agree upon the amount of compensation. The decision 
has been against the shipper, who has had to pay dam- 
ages for nonfulfilment of contract. 

There is no response to the higher prices required by 
shippers. The aggregate stocks in the Mersey ports 
amount to 1,330,000 cubie feet, about 100,000 cubic feet 
more than those of last year. Demand for hewn logs 
is very feeble and is confined to first class timbers. The 
stock at the end of last month was 201,000 cubic feet, of 
which a large proportion is becoming old and weather 
beaten. The unfortunate holders, under ‘these cireum- 
stances, are not inclined to increase their stocks until 
-they have considerably reduced their present stocks. 


Pitch Pine Lumber. 


Supplies of pitch pine lumber still come forward 
freely and chiefly on consignment. They have, however, 
met with ready sale at fair prices when well cut and of 
good quality, but all inferior imports have been difficult 
to sell, even at low prices. The stock of pitch pine lum- 
ber at the two ports is about 2,500,000 cubic feet. It is 
evident that there will not be any advance in price until 
this is considerably reduced, which only can be done by 
curtailing shipments. 

The conference of wagon oak plank manufacturers at 
Baltimore does not yet seem to have taken any practical 
form. The carloads that were to be shipped to form 
the standard of quality have not arrived and their 
arrival is awaited with much interest. The importation 
of this branch of the trade has been only upon a mod- 
erate scale for September. The stock now is only 
502,000 cubic feet; last year at the end of September 
it was 740,000 cubie feet. An extremely large proportion 
of this consists of rejections and odd sizes, for which no 
market can be found. When this branch of American 
oak trade was first originated it was practically in the 
hands of two English houses centering in Baltimore. 
They carried out their contracts with fidelity because 
they got prices 30 percent higher than is procurable 
now. Then Americans entered into the business, and in 
the race for orders prices were quickly undercut and 
the grade of the lumber fell lower and lower, until it 
was not fit for the purpose for which it was intended. 
Hence these tears. 

Poplar. 


Poplar is only in very moderate demand and when 
inquiries come forward they are only for the best sized 
logs, which must be in sound condition and of large 
dimensions. Small sized, waney or twisted grain logs are 
almost unsalable. 

Some shipments of walnut have sold readily at good 
figures, when of large average size and of prime quality, 
but there is much difficulty in selling importations of in- 
ferior stuff. Considerable walnut lumber arrived last 
month and the market for even the best consignments 
has dropped. 

Pacific Coast Woods. 


Pacific woods move very slowly and stocks still are 
greatly above the needs of the market. 

Shipments from the Ottawa district arrive and are dif- 
ficult to sell, owing to the high prices required to bring 
the importers out. 


Mahogany. 


The monthly public sales of mahogany brought good 
returns. The first was held by Farnsworth & Jardien, who 
offered two cargoes of African from Axim, the prop- 
erty of an American firm. The other sale was held by 
Edward Chaloner & Co. and Alfred Dobell & Co. These 
two sales went off with great spirit, especially for the 
figured wood, which sold at from 25 cents to $2 a foot. 
The sales under the hammer ran up to 2,500,000 feet. 





Will BringTrade 


To You 


Purchasers invariably recommend them to their neighbors, They in 
turn will buy Cyclone em Gates and you will soon have a big gate 
business, and your other lines will benefit by the increased num 
customers ng at your yard. 

The quality and convenience of Cyclone Farm Gates makes them 
popular with farmers, and the prices we will quote should make them 


bopaer with you. : ‘ 
*s time you were getting some of the steel gate business, Writeus. . 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY, fume. 
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FIR LUMBER 


Vertical Grain 


FLOORING 


RED CEDAR 
LUMBER and 
SHINGLES 


Eastern Office: 
HARRISON G, FOSTER, 
849-851 Security Bank Bidg. 
Minneapoiis, Minn. 


St, Paul & Tacoma Lbr.Go, 


TACOMA, WASH. 
E. G. GRIGGS, President 
A. G. FOSTER, Vice-President 
EORGE BROWNE, Sec'’y and Treas. 
. A. FOSTER, Ass’t Sec’y and Treas. 
C. W. GRIGGS, Chairman Board of Trustees 








FIR TIMBERS 


Railroad and Bridge Material ‘ 
YARD STOCK — 
GOOD GRADES 


QUICK SHIPMENTS OUR SPECIALTY 


Can ship via Milwaukee, N. P. and connecting lines, 
Codes: Telecode; Universal 


FREDRICKSON LUMBER CO. 


Bankers Trust Bidg., TACOMA, WASH. 
Mills at Fredrickson, Wash. 














HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 


willbe found in the 390 page book “‘Realm of the Retailer," Free 
escriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 
poe woe Street, Chicago, 
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Seattle, Sept. 29, 1909. 












To the Trade: 

The wholesale business of the GREAT NORTHERN 
MILL COMPANY has.been sold to the HENRY DICK- 
INSON LUMBER COMPANY. 

The past business of the Great Northern Mill Company 
will be closed up by us. 

Thanking you for past favors and trusting you will favor 
our successors with your future orders we are 

Yours truly, i 


GREAT NORTHERN MILL CO. 
By C. A. LUX, Pres. 








Henry Dickinson 




































Lumber Co. 
SEATTLE | 
al 


RED CEDAR 


Shingles and Lumber 





FIR and SPRUCE Lumber 





Yard Stock in | FIR TIMBERS 
mixed cars. | SPRUCE Factory Plank. 


Send us your inquiries. 


Day-Luellwitz Lumber Co. 


526 Lumber Exchange, SEATTLE, WASH. 




















For immediate Shipment 


V.G. FIR FLOORING 


Consisting of 1x3, 1%4x3, 1x4 and 1%x4, also 
Red Cedar Bevel Siding and Red Cedar Shingles 


DAY LUMBER CO., SEATTLE, WASH. 
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LARGE PROFITS IN 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST TIMBER LANDS 


This section of the country has the richest forests in the 
world. Timber, here, at present is selling at very low prices 
—prices that will advance very rapidly in the near future, 
Government reports estimate timber values will soon in- 
crease many times. We have several well located proper- 
ties that we can offer at exceptionally attractive figures. 
Also several mill properties. 

Write for booklet, ‘THE FACTS ABOUT PACIFIC COAST 
TIMBER,” which have been compiled for those interested 
in Timberland investments. 


R. J. MENZ LUMBER CO, 
Lumber, Shingles and Timber Lands 
AMERICAN BANK BUILDING, SEATTLE, WASH. 





RED cODAR 
5 s: 
CizeY 











Send Us Your Inquiries and Orders for 
Upright Red Cedar Shingles 


Fir, Spruce and Cedar Lumber 
et rare: er laity of High Grade Shingles 
: 5-2"Gold Coin" Sti 
manufactured from oe timber, ee. 


HARTMANN-NEUBERT LUMBER COMPANY 

Das moines’ ta, Cimgntme greens orcs: 
' Shingles SEATTLE, WASH., 

310-311 Equitable Bldg. in TRANSIT. 823-824 White Building 




















LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


Ed Munger, the well known retailer of Lafayette, 
Ind., was in Chicago last Monday calling on his many 
friends in the lumber trade. 


W. O. Chipman, vice president of the Meridian Lum- 
ber Company, Meridian, Wis., was in Chicago this 
week calling on the lumber trade. 

E. D. Galloway, president of the Galloway-Pease 
Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, was calling on the trade 
in the lumber district last Tuesday. 


Lynch Davidson, president of the Continental Lum- 
ber & Tie Company, Houston, Tex., was in Chicago 
this week on business of his concern. 

Perley Lowe, of Perley Lowe & Co., Railway Ex- 
change building, Chicago, left Wednesday on a short 
trip to the firm’s operations at Peshtigo, Wis. 


Charles T, Kerry, of the Kerry & Hanson Flooring 
Company, Grayling, Mich., was in Chicago, last 
Wednesday calling on his many friends among the 
trade. 

J. B. Chipman, sales agent of the Angelina County 
Lumber Company, Keltys, Tex., was a recent Chicago 
visitor. Mr. Chipman’s headquarters are at St. 
Louis, Mo. 

C. L. Cross, well known cypress man of Chicago, re- 
cently returned from a successful selling trip in Iowa. 
He expects to leave early next week for the cypress 
mills of the South. 

C. F. Thompson, treasurer of the Mississippi Lum- 
ber Company, with offices in the Railway Exchange 
building, Chicago, is at the company’s mill at Quit- 
man, Miss., this week. 

J. M. Hester, sales manager for the Marsh-Hathway 
Company, Chamber of Commerce building, Chicago, 
left last Saturday on an extensive trip to Florida and 
Louisiana sawmill points. 


8S. L. Eastman, of the S. L. Eastman Flooring Com- 
pany, of Saginaw, Mich., was a Chicago visitor last 
Wednesday. Mr. Eastman reports that his concern is 
doing a splendid business. 

R. 8. Huddleston, president of the Huddleston-Marsh 
Lumber Company, Lumber and Twenty-second streets, 
Chieago, returned last Monday from a week’s business 
trip in New Orleans, La. 


J. T. McGrath, of the McGrath & Attley Lumber 
Company, of Polo, Ill., well known retailer at that 
point, was in Chicago the latter part of last week on 
business in the interests of his concern. 

Franklin Greenwood, general sales agent for the 
Great Southern Lumber Company, with offices in the 
Railway Exchange building, Chicago, is on a visit to 
the concern’s big plant at Bogalusa, La. 

Guy H. Gibbs, who has been with the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company for the last eight 
years in that company’s Cincinnati office, is now with 
the Western Electric Company, at Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Charles Willey, son of C. L. Willey, the big veneer 
manufacturer of Chicago, was at headquarters this 
week. Mr. Willey recently returned from a business 
trip east, and was en route to his home in Memphis, 
Tenn. 

P. A. Gordon, of Grand Rapids, Mich., an old-timer 
in the lumber business, was in Chicago last Monday 
renewing friendships and, incidentally, doing some 
business for himself. He is now a wholesaler of yel- 
low pine. 

Frank F. Woods, president of the S. A. Woods 
Machine Company, of Boston, Mass., spent several 
days in Chicago this week. Mr. Woods was here to 
attend a meeting of the machinery men which held 
a convention at the Auditorium. 

C. G. Powell, vice president and general manager of 
the Fullerton-Powell Hardwood Lumber Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., and Frank Wilson, traffic manager of the 
same concern, were in Chicago last Wednesday. These 
gentlemen’s headquarters are in South Bend, Ind. 





Earle Randall, well known to the traveling and retail 
fraternity, is now making his headquarters at Des 
Moines, Lowa, representing the Southern Lumber Com- 
pany, of Warren, Ark. Mr. Randall’s vacation in Sep- 
tember was spent on the Pacific coast, and, needless to 
say, he enjoyed it very much. 

F. F. Gruninger, secretary of the American Lumber 
Company, Manhattan building, Chicago, returned 
Wednesday from a selling trip in St. Louis, Mo. Mr. 
Gruninger states that his company has been doing a 
large business in timbers and car building material 
this month at satisfactory prices. 

C. A. Hanscomb, eastern representative for the 
Morgan Sash & Door Company, Blue Island avenue 
and Wood street, Chicago, with headquarters in Balti- 
more, Md., returned home last Monday after a few 
days’ visit at Chicago and Oshkosh, where is located 
the parent hotise of this institution. 

Charles S. Smith, general sales manager for the W. 
A. Messer Lumber Company, bank floor, Chamber of 
Commerce building, Chicago, is making the rounds 
of eastern and northern centers. Mr. Smith is well 
and favorably known to the factory interests in the 
East and North, and has closed several large orders 
during the last week. 

Homer P. Allen, 6908 Independence road, Kansas 
City, Mo., wholesaler of oak flooring, sash, doors and 
planing mill products on his own account and represent- 
ing a number of well known manufacturers of Chicago 
and the South, was in Chicago this week. Mr. Allen 


reports trade, with him pretty fair and says that the 
retailers have had an exceptionally good year. 


J. D. Lacey’s sumptuous steam yacht Tonopah left 
Tuesday for New Orleans, La., having on board Mrs. 
Lacey and a party of friends. Mr. and Mrs. Lacey 
have a winter residence in the Crescent City. Mr. 
Lacey, accompanied by Wood Beal, left Friday 
night for New Orleans. Mr. Beal has but recently 
returned from a trip through the eastern states and 
Canada. 


Announcement is made by Laur. O. Petersen, lumber- 
man of Copenhagen, Denmark, that he has taken into 
active partnership his son, Svend Valdemar Petersen, 
at Copenhagen, and also announces that he has given a 
share in the above firm to Anders Norgaard, who has 
been with this firm for many years. Mr. Petersen 
gives the care and management into the hands of the 
new partners. The changes took effect October 6. 


A. H. Ruth, Chicago manager for the George W. 
Jones Lumber Company, of Appleton, Wis., with 
offices in the Railway Exchange building, Chicago, 
spent several days last week in Milwaukee and other 
points. Mr. Ruth says that the hardwood trade is 
rapidly gaining strength and that this month has been 
a splendid one for his concern. He says that inquiries 
are more numerous and there is less quibbling on prices. 

E. C. Leaming, manager of sales for the True & 
True Company, the well known sash and door manu- 
facturer, Blue Island avenue and Lincoln street, Chi- 
cago, returned last Monday from a two weeks’ vaca- 
tion. Mr. Leaming spent the first four days in French 
Lick, Ind., and then was called to Brookings, S. D., 
by the serious illness of an aunt. While in that state 
he ran up to Aberdeen and registered on the reserva- 
tion lands, which shortly will be opened to settlement by 
the government, 


Lucius Holbrook Wheeler, who has charge of the 
Chicago office of the Wheeler-Timlin Lumber Com- 
pany, of Wausau, Wis., and Miss Wilhelmina Hoff- 
mann, of Logansport, Ind., were married Tuesday, 
October 26. The bride is a daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
George W. Hoffmann, who are well known in Logans- 
port. The wedding was quiet, only a few intimate 
friends being present. After December 15 Mr. and 
Mrs. Wheeler will be at home to their many friends 
at 5641 Wayne avenue, Chicago. 

Charles Rudderham, sales manager for the Soper 
Lumber Company, Loomis and Twenty-second streets, 
Chicago, who has been spending several weeks at Hot 
Springs, Ark., for his health’s sake, was again at his 
desk last Monday. Mr. Rudderham looks greatly im- 
proved and stated while away he visited several points 
in Texas, spending some time in Dallas. He said that 
that state had been severely hurt commercially by the 
excessive drouth of the last summer, and that it looked 
like half crops for both corn and cotton. He reported, 
however, that business had been fairly good in that 
section. 


The Garetson-Greason Lumber Company, of St. Louis, 
Mo., which after the first of the month will maintain a 
Chicago office in charge of W. W. Dings, the secretary 
of the concern, will be located in the Fisher building, 
sharing the offices of the John Schroeder Lumber Com- 
pany until it can secure suitable quarters for itself. 
This change by the Garetson-Greason Lumber Com- 
pany was necessitated by the development of its Chi- 
cago trade. St. Louis’ loss in this respect is Chi- 
eago’s gain, for Mr. Dings is known as one of the 
most prominent and influential lumbermen of the 
Southwest. 


Edward A. Braniff, Indian forester in charge of the 
Menominee Indian saw mill at Neopit, Wis., has pre- 
sented his resignation to take effect November 1. 
Until last summer Mr. Braniff was connected with the 
Forest Service which, under a codperative agreement, 
had charge of the timber properties of the Menominee 
Indians. When the agreement was dissolved and the 
Neopit plant was taken over by the Department of 
Interior, Mr. Braniff was transferred to the Indian 
service. Prior to his connection with the Wisconsin 
plant he was employed by the Maryland Trust Com- 
pany to supervise the cutting of the timber properties 
of the Kirby Lumber Company. Mr. Braniff has not 
announced his plans and it is not known who will suc- 
ceed him in charge of the Neopit mill. 


The Panabaker Lumber Company was recently organ- 
ized at Valdosta, Ga., to carry on a general wholesale 
lumber business. The incorporators are R. L. Pana- 
baker, an experienced lumberman, and N. A. Williams, 
a local capitalist. Mr. Panabaker’s lumber experience 
began at Rhinelander, Wis., in the saw mill of the 
Robbins Lumber Company, where he did everything 
from cleaning up the mill to riding the carriage. His 
yellow pine experience began with the Stewart & 
Alexander Lumber Company, of Gifford, Ark. Later 
he was assistant sales manager for the Stearns & Cul- 
ver Lumber Company, Bagdad, Fla., and his last con- 
nection was with the George E. Wood Lumber Com- 
pany, at Caryville, Fla., as sales manager. Mr. Pana- 
baker, being the practical man in charge, is in a posi- 
tion to assure patrons of good service. The company 
controls the output of two mills, and will, besides, 
carry on a general wholesale business in yellow pine 
lumber, lath and shingles. 





BACK FROM AN AUTOMOBILE TRIP. 
William Clancy, president of the Lumbermen’s Credit 
Association, Great Northern building, Chicago, returned 

last Friday from a two months’ automobile trip. 
Mr. Clancy, accompanied by his wife and two daugh- 
ters, left Chicago August 13, going east by way of 
South Bend and Detroit; from there he went to Cleve- 
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jand, visiting Buffalo, Toronto, Rochester, Syracuse, 
Albany and the White Mountains, then on to Boston, 
where he spent one week. After getting the car over- 
hauled, he went down through Connecticut to New York, 
where he was in time to witness the Hudson-Fulton cele- 
bration. From New York he journey on to Philadelphia 
and Washington, D. C., where he spent a week. He 
spent another week in Ithaca, N. Y., and then returned 
to Buffalo, where he left his car-and came on by rail, 
arriving in Chicago Friday of last week. 

In his absence, Mr. Clancy covered 3,000 miles with- 
out a breakdown. He reported the roads to be in splen- 
did condition, and he and his family as having the most 
enjoyable time in their lives. 





TRANSFER OF VALUABLE SERVICES. 


Edward J. Petteys, secretary of the Leavitt Lumber 
Company, has severed his connection with the business 
now carried on at Twenty-second and Laflin streets, 
Chieago, to take charge of the new hardwood plant of 
the Leavitt Land & Lumber Company at Dermott, Ark., 
November 1. - With characteristic singleness of purpose, 
a trait which centers his attention on the work in hand, 
Mr. Petteys completed his arrangements for taking 
charge of the new mill and announced his intention 
without fanfare of trumpets or multiplicity of explana- 
tion. Mr. Petteys has had active supervision of the 
yard and carload trade of the Leavitt Lumber Company 
several years. He also has been closely associated with 
the manufacturing interests of the Leavitt Lumber Com- 
pany, having assisted in the management of the mill 
operated at Frederic, Wis., and also having had active 





EDWARD J. PETTEYS, OF CHICAGO; 


General Manager of the Leavitt Land & Lumber Company, 
of Dermott, Ark. 


charge of the plant at Hollywood, Miss., and later exer- 
cised general supervision of its work. 

In the vicinity of Dermott, Ark., the Leavitt Land & 
Lumber Company owns 42,000 acres of timber land, the 
principal varieties being oak and cypress. Close esti- 
mates have not been made, but the stand of oak and 
cypress alone aggregates more than 100,000,000 feet, 
with probably as much more gum, ash, elm, maple and 
other varieties of hardwoods. The oak of that section 
is of exceptionally high character. In foreign markets, 
where the stock has been introduced and is now used 
extensively, it is called ‘‘mild’’ oak, which very fittingly 
deseribes its character. 

Those interested in the Leavitt Land & Lumber Com- 
pany have been quietly buying timber in the vicinity of 
Dermott, Ark., during the last eight years. The timber 
growth in that section is unusually heavy, averaging 
probably 10,000 feet to the acre. The lands owned by 
this company have been very carefully selected and the 
yield will be a very heavy one. 

Oak and cypress are the most valuable woods, the lat- 
ter being of fine quality. The trees are scarcely so large 
as those in southern Louisiana, but are sound and with 
few of the defects common to the cypress growing in 
more northern loéalities. 

The Leavitt Land & Lumber Company now has under 
construction near Dermott, Ark., a modern hardwood 
plant. A 9-foot band mill, on which 14-inch saws will 
be operated, has been installed and is practically ready 
for work. The company also will put in a 6-foot band 
resaw and install a lath mill and bolter for making 
dimension stock. Additional facilities probably will be 
added from time to time as the work is systematized and 
perfected. Construction work on the plant was begun 
- uly 1 and the mill should be ready to operate in a short 

ime. 

The Leavitt Land & Lumber Company was organized 
about two years ago. It is officered as follows: J. G. 
Leavitt, president; W. H. Morris, vice president; H. B. 
Leavitt, treasurer, and E. J. Petteys, general manager. 

Mr. Petteys was born at Cleveland, Ohio, December 23, 
1876. He has had experience in railroad work and gen- 
eral merchandising, but has spent the greater part of 
his career in connection with lumber affairs. He is a 


keen judge of men and of lumber—two essentials to a 
successful career, either as a salesman or manufacturer. 
He usually has a very concise idea of what he wants and 
his methods are direct and productive of results. June 
15, 1907, he married Grace Richardson, daughter of 
B. F. Richardson, who was associated with the Leavitt 
Lumber Company. He remained lord of the manor a 
little over a year and then abdicated in favor of King 
Richard, who rules by magic of the word ‘‘Goo.’’ 





LUMBERMEN IN ATTENDANCE AT WATERWAY 
CONVENTION. 

Chicago lumber circles will be well represented at the 
waterway convention at New Orleans next week. A num- 
ber of Chicago lumbermen are members of the delega- 
tion from the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association which 
accompanied President Taft on his journey down the 
Mississippi river, and they did their share toward con- 
tributing to the enthusiasm that marked that celebrated 
voyage. 

Friday morning another large delegation from Chi- 
cago, headed by E. S: Conway and representing the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce, went to New Orleans by 
special train. This party also included a number of 
lumbermen. Among the gentlemen in the two delega- 
tions who are well known to the lumber trade are the 
following: 

ILLINOIS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


John C. Spry, Southern Oak Lumber Company. 
Fred W. Upham, Upham & Agler. 
Cc. F. Wiehe, Edward Hines Lumber Company. 
Edward Hines, Edward Hines Lumber Company. 
Herman H. Hettler, Herman H. Hettler Lumber Company. 
A. T. Simonds, Simonds Manufacturing Company. 
Cc. F. Braffett, Simonds Manufacturing Company. 
CHICAGO ASSOCIATION OF COMIMERCE. 
Elmer Adams, B. A. Johnson, 
J. M. Ewing, Cc. N. Kimball, 
Edwin F. Getchell, Isham Randolph, 
W. G. Hibbard, Hon. M. F. Madden. 


¢ 





LUMBER RECEIPTS BY WATER. 


For the seven days ended October 24 thirty vessels 
brought 10,054,000 feet of lumber, 1,500,000 lath, 4,000,- 
000 shingles, 59,000 ties, 1,100 posts and 1,375 poles to 
Chicago from upper lake ports. The largest individual 
cargo was carried by the barge Robert L. Fryer, con- 
signed by D. C. Thompson, Two Harbors, Mich., to the 
Pilsen Lumber Company, 780,000 feet. The second 
largest was carried by the steamer I. W. Stephenson, 
consigned by the David Ward Estate to the Edward 
Hines Lumber Company, 711,000 feet. 

Arrivals by days and vessels: for the week were: 

OCTOBER 18. 

Steamer J. H. Prentice, Washburn, Wis., Comstock & Wil- 
cox to the Soper Lumber Company, 511,000 feet. 

. Steamer Wotan, Boyne City, Mich., W. H. White Company 
to W. O. King & Co., 560,000 feet. 

Steamer Mueller, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., Frank Perry 
to the John Spry Lumber Company, 15,000 ties. 

Schooner Halstead, Washburn, Wis., Comstock & Wilcox to 
the Soper Lumber Company, 619,000 feet. 

OCTOBER 19. 

Barge No. 1, Peshtigo, Wis., Lake Michigan Car Ferry 
Transportation Company to the Soper Lumber Company, 
272,000 feet of lumber, 1,000 posts and 1,075 poles. 

Steamer G. C. Markham, Cutler, Ont., Spanish River Lum- 
ber Company to the Hayden & Westcott Lumber Company, 
365,000 feet. 

Steamer Susie Chipman, Charlevoix, Mich., Charlevoix 
Lumber Company to Theo. Fathauer Company, 220,000 feet. 

Schooner J. H. Mead, Thessalon, Ont., Thessalon Lumber 
Company to Edward Hines Lumber Company, 492,000 feet. 


OCTOBER 20. 


Steamer F. W. Fletcher, North Manitou, Mich., Oval Wood 
= Company to North Branch Flooring Company, 350,000 
eet. 

Steamer Philetus Sawyer, Cross Village, Mich., EB. A. Bur- 
nett to South Side Lumber Company, 490,000 feet. 

Steamer Walter Vail, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., National 
Pole Company to Northwestern Sash & Door Company, 
4,000,000 shingles and 11,000 ties. 

Steamer Kalkaska, Two Harbors, Minn., Pilsen Lumber 
Company to Pilsen Lumber Company, 450,000 feet. 

Steamer Kalkaska, Duluth, Minn., Pilsen Lumber Com- 
pany to Pilsen Lumber Company, 300,000 feet. 

Barge Robert L. Fryer, Two Harbors, Minn., D. C. Thomp- 
son to Pilsen Lumber Company, 780,000 feet. 

Steamer J. W. Stephenson, East Jordan, Mich., David 
= Estate to Edward Hines Lumber Company, 711,000 
eet. 

Steamer Peters, Manistee, Mich., Buckley & Douglas Lum- 
ber Company to Edward Hines Lumber Company, 500,000 
feet. 

OCTOBER 21, 

Steamer J. 8. Crouse, North Manitou, Mich., A. E. Fisher 

to the T. Wilce Company, 75,000 feet. 
OCTOBER 22. 

Schooner Maggie Marshall, Manistique, Mich., Chicago 
Lumbering Company of Michigan to W. O. King & Co., 
320,000 feet. 

Barge No. 1, Peshtigo, Wis., Lake Michigan Car Ferry 
Transportation Company to W. O. King & Co., 176,000 feet 
of lumber, 100 posts and 300 poles. 

Steamer J. F. Westcott, Lake Linden, Mich., the T. Wilce 
Company to the T. Wilce Company, 250,000 feet. 

Steamer Jt D. Marshall, Alpena, Mich., Island Mill Lum- 
ber Company to the McCormick Works of the International 
Harvester Company, 400,000 feet. 

Schooner Quickstep, Raber, Mich., Mud Lake Lumber 
Company to Estabrook-Skeele Lumber Company, 262,000 
feet. 

OCTOBER 23. 

Steamer Louis Pahlen, Escanaba, Mich., the I. Stephenson 
Company to Edward Hines Lumber Company, 440,000 feet. 

Schooner Delta, Ford River, Mich., ward Hines Lumber 
Company to Edward Hines Lumber Company, 400,000 feet. 

Steamer Viking, Alpena, Mich., Malcolm McPhee to Carney 
Bros. Company, 33,000 ties. 

Steamer G. C. Markham, Muskegon, Mich., Thayer Lumber 
Company to Adam Schillo Lumber Company, 400,000 feet. 

Steamer Huron Oity, Raber, Mich., Mud Lake Lumber 
Company to Estabrook-Skeele Lumber Company, 61,000 feet. 

Steamer Hdward Buckley, Manistee, Mich., R. G. Peters 
galt & Lumber Company to the T. Wilte Company, 300,000 
ee 


OCTOBER 24. ; 
Steamer D. R. Van Allen, Port Arthur, Pigion River Lum- 
Company to Wisconsin Lime & Cement Company, 1,500,- 


ber 
000 lath. 
Sch Ford River, Mich., Ford River Lum- 
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Are Try Upright 
Red Cedar 


You Shingles in 
Re ady? Straight Cars 


1x4 inch Vertical Grain Fir Flooring. 
* 5x4 inch Fir Beaded Ceiling. 
1x6 inch Fir Drop Siding. 
%4x6 inch Cork Fir Bevel Siding. 
¥%x4 inch and 6 inch Red Cedar Siding. 


Quick Shipments. Grades Guaranteed. 


FIR YARD STOCK A SPECIALTY. 


Atlas Lumber & Shingle Co. 


Seattle, Wash. 


Eastern Representatives: J. D. HAYFORD, Fargo, N. D.; 
J. A. UHLER, Burlington, Ia.; R. T. MEANS, McPherson, Kan. 











PACIFIC COAST LUMBER & SHINGLES 


TYEE LUMBER CO. 


DEALERS 
IN SATISFACTION 


. CENTRAL BLOG, SEATTLE, WASH. 














Manufacturers of the Peericss 


“Sauk Valley Soft Fir” 


Mills at DARRINGTON, WASH. 











FIR LUMBER»? TIMBERS 


MIXED CARS OF 


CEDAR LUMBER AND SHINGLES 


WESTERN WASHINGTON 


LUMBER COMPANY 


709 White Building, 


Sy 7. ee 


MILLS AT GREEN SPUR. WASH 
SHIPMENTS VIA SOO LINE. NO. PAC. & C.N 
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“sua oF RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


are acknowledged the best upright machine 
made shingles on the market today. 


FIR AND CEDAR LUMBER 
Parker-Bell Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash. 


Mills at Pilchuck and Milldale, Wash. 
Waddill-Lingham Lumber Co., Southwestern Representative 
811 Keith-Perry Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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CarDal Lumber Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LONG LEAF 


Yellow Pine 


SPECIALTIES: 
Long Timbers, Car Sills and Kiln Dried Boards: 


MILLS—PINEBUR, MISSISSIPPI. 
Heyworth Building CHICAGO, ILL. 














We have choice and well assorted stocks of 


LUMBER, LATH AND SHINGLES 


Constantly on hand in our Chicago yards, enabling us to 
make quick shipments. Let us quote you a price on your 
next order. Our stock will please you and your trade. 


C. A. Paltzer Lumber Co. 


Yard: Centre Ave., 37th to 39th Sts. Office: 3800 Centre Ave. 
CHICAGO 
SRE a a a aS 





Established 1881 


W. B. Crane and Company 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARDWOOD LUMBER, TIMBER AND TIES 
PAVING BLOCKS, CEDAR POSTS, YELLOW PINE 
== SPECIALTY 
OAK TIMBER AND PLANK 


General Office, Yards & Planing Mills: 22d, Sangamon & Morgan Sts. 
Long Distance Phones Canal 3190-3191 


CHICAGO 
Mills at Falcon and Blaine, Miss, 











L. M. RUSSELL, President ALBERT RUSSELL, Vice-Pres. 


MANCHESTER LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers 


YELLOW PINE 
GENERAL OFFICES: 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING, CHICAGO 
MILLS AND SOUTHERN OFFICES: 
MANCHESTER, ALA. 


Located on the A. C. R. R., connecting with I. C. R. R., 
Frisco System, Southern Ry., Mobile & Ohio. 








Send Us Your Orders 
Hemlock, 
Lath and Shingles. 


We have Red Cedar 
Shingles and 


Yellow Pine. 


THE CORWIN 
LUMBER CO. 


Grace M. Corwin 


539 Stock Exchange, Chicago 


Phone Main 3069 








PILSEN LUMBER COMPANY 


Quick shipment from our mills WHITE PINE. 

or from a large stock in our EMLOCK. 

seven acres of yard at ELLOW PINE 

Laflin and 22nd Streets, || LATH AND SHINGLES. 
CHICAGO. Straight or Mixed Cars. 














PAXTON & LIGHTBODY CO. 


$13 Monadnock Block, Chicago, Ill. 











Manofacturers of Jobbers of 
HEMLOCK | Harrison || YELLOW PINE 
and CEDAR Fir & Red Cedar 
D. LIGHTBODY, Pres. MILLS AT MATTOON, WIS,  C. E. CONKLIN, See’y & Treas. 








WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


MICHIGAN WHITE CEDAR 
C. H.Worcester Company 


CHICAGO 

















THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 32. 





Buying for consumptive purposes only is governing 
the trade in Chicago at present, and there is a total 
absence of speculation. Orders are coming in slowly 
but steadily from all sections, and while the impression 
is general that the country yards are only buying what 
they absolutely need to fill the current demand in their 
respective sections, there is a good volume of business. 
No change is expected in this situation for a month, 
at least, as the demand during the winter months is 
always light. In the line of demand for building pur- 
poses and railroad and car material, apparently, the 
call is about as urgent as earlier in the season. Ties 
are moving steadily, and a late development is an in- 
creased demand for the hardwoods from all sorts of 
manufacturers, indicating that this branch of the 
lumber business will be relatively better the coming 
winter than it was during the warm season. There 
probably never before was a time in which dry stocks 
of harwoods in the upper grades in all parts of the 
producing fields were so small as they are now, while 
the demand for same continues large. It is reported 
that the car shortage is making itself felt and ‘will be 
a handicap to movement all over the country. This 
applies to the North as well as to the South. 

With the building operations in the city thus far this 
year about one-third greater than during the first ten 
months of 1908, Chicago lumber dealers are still en- 
joying a gratifying demand. ‘Buildings are being 
pushed to completion rapidly, and new permits are 
being taken out in large quantities so that active con- 
tinuance of outdoor work is assured as long as the 
weather conditions shall permit. The average valu- 
ations of the building permits for the week were about 
$4,000 larger than last week. Of the 167 permits is- 
sued, 117 were for buildings under $10,000. This re- 
port is of great interest to the dealer, as lumber is a 
large essential in the construction of buildings of this 
kind. 

Receipts of lumber by rail for the week ended Octo- 
ber 23 were 54,299,000 feet, an increase of 5,871,000 
feet over the corresponding period last year. Receipts 
of lumber by rail from January 1 to October 23 were 
2,053,399,000 feet, an increase of 462,409,000 feet over 
the same period in 1908. Shipments for the week 
ended October 23 were 23,358,000 feet, an increase of 
7,342,000 feet over the corresponding week in ae 
while the total shipments from January 1 to October 2 
were 768,342,000 feet, an increase of 163,229,000 feet 
over the corresponding period last year. Shingles, 
however, all along the line show decreases. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 
Reported by George I*. Stone, secretary of the Board 














of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 23. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
BN ld visecauns orksasg kaa :4 Buia or acetele 54,299,000 10,943,000 
ARR eae are ean 48,428,000 13,206,000 
SNES oe eee Sera 8 = a ieee 
INS arrestin sete species eh, eemieplateso a 2,263,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO OCTOBER 23. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
ID is 5:00 616 06.010 06.0 0-0:6.0.0,5-0:5 ee 442,616,000 
BO 8 26s tikcanceks’s.6 46-oe 1,590,990,000 449,095,000 
< =< 
I PRES Ge wre eee Siacaseses 
IN ihe -ai-Gk: 5 adh — oa ae 6,479,000 
SHIPMENTS —WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 23. 

: Lumber. Shingles. 
ack. Sei axa ne atta ciate eek 23,358,000 6,371,000 
I a cceicada li: -a sca” 30.0 6re ele wae com 16,016,000 12,563,000 

Rs bank 4:5.4.08 40 aa Ke 0 eee eee 

MD SS whcite cinlOasieks, tee’, Seep es 6,192,000 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO OCTOBER 23. 

Lumber. Shingles. 
NEARS AD SR Een ee ee 768,342,000 379,996,000 
NPI 6 ,a1ann a. 6916's 0 055,5.10c8 ssiae id 605,113,000 422,696,000 
A ee ee poe eee ee ee 
OTe ee ee ne eee 42,700,000 

RECEIPTS BY WATER. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

Week ended Oct. 23, 1909..... 11,314,000 4,000,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
during the week ending October 27 were: 





CLass— No. Value. 
ES ee, ST Tea 13 $ 7,750 
$ 1,000 and under < 60 145,000 

5,000 and under td 290,25 

10,000 and under 33 508,000 

25,000 and under 9 319,000 

50,000 and under 0 6 367, 7000 
People’ s Gas Light & Coke Company, 

i-story atecl gas holder..........ccecees 1 350,000 
Commonwealth Edison Company, brick gen- 

PTs 0.54 Sik 5 50,000 004.0 56 Rea 500,000 
I BEA isc. id, AS ais Se tua 6 cane Bidwe “167 $ 2,487,000 
Average valuation for week........,. ‘ 14,892 
Totals previous week..............:. 214 2,326, — 
Average valuation previous week...... wh 10,871 
Totals corresponding week 1908...... 157 1,371,490 
Totals January 1 to October 27, 1909.7,943 73,523,434 
Totals corresponding period 1908..:.. 81412 49,233,610 
Totals corresponding period 1907.....: 7,000 55,444,220 
Totals corresponding period 1906..... 7,059 54,990,787 
Totals corresponding period 1905..... 5,981 - 53,893,925 
Totals corresponding period 1904..... 4,707 35,124,145 
Totals corresponding period 19038..... 4,432 34,081,515 
Totals corresponding period 1902..... 4,388 43,724,115 





Northern Pine. 


Chicago. The condition of northern pine in this 
market continues as ‘strong, if not stronger, than it 





‘ 


has been for the last month. The only weakness in the 
market is in the sizes of the grades used in car build- 
ing, and asthe supply of these grades is not large, the 
market is not materially affected. Inch stock of all 
grades is in strong demand as is also that for Nos. 3 
and 4 boards. Prices on these last two items have 
materially advanced in the last two weeks. 





Minneapolis, Minn. New lists have been issued by 
the pine manufacturers, which, it is hoped, will im- 
prove this market. Country orders are coming in 
with some degree of regularity and prospects are all 
that could be expected. Retailers are not filling up 
except for present needs. Rush orders make the bulk 
of business so far, and in the face of this there is some 
difficulty in getting cars. In the upper grades there is 
a noticeable searcity. Railroads are pretty good buy- 
ers just now and this is helping prices. 





Saginaw Valley. Demand is good and there is a 
wide distribution of pine products. The sash and 
door, box and, in fact, the entire trade in cutting up 
and finishing lumber products, is good and orders have 
come along to an extent that manufacturers are busy 
and prices for all products are well maintained. There 
has not been any trouble obtaining cars, but a shortage 
is expected to occur soon. 





Pittsburg, Pa. White pine is firm and buying fairly 
active without much enlargement in volume. The 
larger dealers say that the lower prices in yellow 
pine have a slightly depressing influence, but they look 
tor a complete recovery in a few weeks. Stocks gener- 
ally are low and broken. Better grades are excep- 
tionally stiff. 





New York. Trade is quiet but a better demand was 
reported last week for common grades. Box demand is 
improving slowly, but the manufactured trade is still 
backward and prices are not as high as they should 
be, considering what wholesalers have to pay. 

Buffalo, N. Y. There is not the most sanguine feel- 
ing in the white pine trade. While the higher grades, 
from No. 2 barn up, sell pretty well, there is a spas- 
modic turn to the market that puzzles the jobbers. 
Low grades are perhaps a trifle better than they were, 
but they still go slow. 


Eastern Spruce. 


Boston, Mass. Business is not up to expectations 
and the outlook for early improvement is not promis- 
ing. Yard orders for frames have for several weeks 
been slow, immediate needs only being taken care of. 
Frames, 9-inch and under, range from $23 to $23.50, 
but the outside price is not paid excepting in cases 
where prompt shipment is wanted and even then this 
figure is not always obtainable. The bulk of the de- 
mand is being filled at $23. Random has not attracted 
much new business. Small sizes range in price from 
$20 to $21 and the larger sizes at $22 to $22.50. Spruce 
boards are quiet. 











New York. A fair demand is reported, but activity 
is not as large as usual for this time of the year. 
Wholesalers say yards are reluctant about buying 
beyond current wants, and are still able to replenish 
their supplies as occasion requires. Mills carry fair 
supplies and numerous shipments are on the way, and 
offerings are liberal enough to keep prices at their 
present level. Adirondack stock is in good demand 
and slightly higher prices were obtained last week. 
West Virginia handlers say their bookings for the last 
two weeks have been good. 





Pittsburg, Pa. Prices are firm and uniform. Pro- 
duction is fairly large and shipments move steadily 
from the mills except where a lack of cars is holding 
them back. Some efforts are being made by large 
buyers to force prices down, but these are resisted by 


White Cedar. 


Chicago. ‘The pole market is less active than it has 
been for some time, although some orders are coming 
in from the telephone and telegraph companies. ‘Tlie 
railroad demand shows a decided falling off. Prices 
are unchanged and although the tendency of the mar- 
ket is a little weaker they will probably be held sta- 
tionary throughout the winter months, as the receipts 
will be light during that period. The strongest demand at 
present is for the smaller sizes of poles and is coming 
trom the various traction companies in this section of 
the country, which are ordering rather freely for ex- 
tensions which are being made. The demand for posts 
continues about the same, with prices firm. 











Minneapolis, Minn. The condition on poles is ‘thi 
most encouraging feature in the white cedar market. 
Orders are being received from large users for consi 
erable quantities of poles. The larger sizes appear [0 
be in a way to demand higher prices. With posts 
there is a seareity in the 4 and 5-7 posts, but the 
present demand is not making the scarcity alarming. 
Kine weather is keeping farmers at other pursuits than 
making repairs. However, retailers have appeare 
with fair orders to keep abreast of demands in cer 
tain sections. 
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Hardwoods. 


Chicago. Local hardwood dealers report no cessa- 
tion of demand for any of the staple article and a 
fairly good inquiry for the several varieties of stock 
that have heretofore been somewhat neglected. Buyers 
are searching for dry stocks with marked eagerness 
and in certain grades and sizes are unable to find much. 
The furniture industry is consuming more stock than 
it has at any time during the year and is likely to show 
. normal activity up to the holidays. The agricul- 
iural implement manufacturers are steady buyers and 
are keeping their stocks in good assortment. Car 
building concerns are filled up with a great amount of 
work and their requirements for several of the staple 
hardwoods are strong and not always easily supplied. 
Wagon makers are absorbing about a normal quantity 
for this time of the year. The greatest consumptive 
requirement, however, is in the interior finish in the 
sash and door factory lines which are using stock in 
unlimited quantities and are constantly in the market 
as buyers. White oak switch ties are in good demand. 
The demand for plain oak has been in nowise lessened 
since its scarcity was first developed last spring. Quar- 
ter sawed white and red oak is moving in excellent 
volume with prices holding strong. Unselected birch 
still holds its own and is a free seller, with prices firm. 
Red birch is also in good demand for the upper grades. 
No. 1 common, however, is reported as slow. White 
ash in the upper grades is moving fairly well, but it is 
reported that brown ash is an exceedingly slow mover. 
Basswood, firsts and seconds, is in good demand, but 
Nos. 1 and 2 common are slow. Cherry is strong, with 
supplies small. Chestnut, in Chicago, is not bringing 
as good prices as it does in the East, and, therefore, 
much of this wood is shipped to eastern customers. 
However, during the week several orders have been 
placed for sound wormy chestnut, at fair prices. Cot- 
tonwood, firsts and seconds, is slow, but boxboards are 
in good demand, while sales of No. 2 common have 
been fair. Rock elm is slow, while soft elm has been 
a fair seller during the week. Gum shows consider- 
able improvement, while maple is selling steadily and 
at the usual prices. Maple flooring manufacturers 
have all the orders they can handle for early delivery. 








Minneapolis, Minn. Increased demand from sash 
and door manufacturers is strengthening prices. Busi- 
ness is considered fine by all in this line of trade. 
Upper stocks show depletion. Oak keeps to the fore 
in strong demand. Birch is coming into its own and 
even lower grades are moving freely. There is strong 
inquiry for basswood and the hope is held out that 


prices on this wood will increase. Stocks are sufficient ~ 


in this wood to fill all orders. 


tind 


St. Louis, Mo. The local market shows considerable 
improvement. Rapid strides were made in this direc- 
tion this week. The market is in better shape than it 
has been at any time since the depression set in. 
Dealers unanimously predict a continuance of the up- 
ward tendency in hardwood conditions. The better 
grades, such as red and white oak, are scarce and 
command fancy prices. Lower grades also are showing 
an improvement. One of the significant features this 
week is the heavy export business received. Prices 
are advancing. 





Kansas City, Mo. Demand for upper grades of oak 
in inch and 1% is good. In fact, very few mills 
have any of the latter item at all. Hardwood mills 
are also complaining of the car shortage. There has 
been some demand for the lower grades the last week. 
Box factories are well supplied with orders. Demand 
for oak flooring still exceeds the supply. Prices on all 
upper grades very strong, with a tendency toward an- 
other advance in the near future. Prices on lower 
grades are weak. 





Memphis, Tenn. Dealers report a very satisfactory 
volume of business. Prices are hardening somewhat, 
but there is some dissatisfaction with values. There is 
a considerable improvement noted in the demand for 
ash recently and efforts to buy large quantities of this 
lumber in the higher grades have disclosed the fact 
that there is no great amount of it for sale. Some 
large orders for ash have been booked in the last few 
days. Cypress also is active and some firms report that 
it ranks along with oak as one of the best sellers of the 
list. There is no difficulty in disposing of all the oak 
offered in all grades from No. 1 common up and prices 
are reported good. The improvement in the box situ- 
ation, which is reflected in increased activity at the 
box manufacturing plants, is stimulating the demand 
for the lower grades of cottonwood and gum, but no 
perceptible impression has been made on prices so 
tar. There is a fair movement in the higher grades of 
cottonwood and gum, but the volume of business is not 
heavy. Very little poplar is offered for sale. Export 
conditions are slowly improving, but business is re- 
stricted by the unwillingness of foreign buyers to pay 
prices asked on some items. There is quite a quantity 
of both ash and oak being exported by interests in 
the Memphis territory. 





Nashville, Tenn. Price advances on quartered and 
plain oak are reported from several quarters. A firmer 
tone on hardwoods has been a feature of the market 
during the last week. The railroads, building trade 
and furniture and vehicle manufacturers are increas- 
ing their demands. These consumers are still cautious 
in their purchases but many orders are being placed. 


The. broken condition of stocks at the mills on the 
upper grades and the car shortage has caused an in- 
crease in prices and more activity with the lower 
grades. High grade oak is becoming scarce. A fair 
price is paid for wide poplar, which is moving briskly. 
Chestnut and basswood are firm. Hickory, cherry and 
maple are not overplentiful. Ash is stationary. 
Cabinet woods are moving well, especially mahogany. 
Cypress manufacturers are complaining of their inabil- 
ity to get cars. Sash and door factories are using 
this wood more extensively than formerly. 





Ashland, Ky. All indications are for better demand 
and prices in this vicinity. More orders are being 
received for oak and chestnut and the lower grades are 
becoming more in demand with prices more satisfac- 
tory than have been received for some time. Rail- 
roads are buying more freely of switch ties and car 
oak, and bridge and construction companies are placing 
larger orders and prices are advanced the last thirty 
days. 





Louisville, Ky. The volume of business is larger 
than local hardwood men have handled in two years. 
Prices are stiffening all along the line and a noticeable 
advance has been made in some instances. The feature 
of the market this week is the advance of the high 
grade poplar, which has been scarce all season, and 
now that a sharp demand has started in on it, it has 
been found to be so searce that an appreciable advance 
is in order. Plain and quartered oak also are in de- 
mand, with every indication of better prices, and the 
lower grades also are moving. Mahogany is being 
bought freely. 





Boston, Mass. Trade is growing more brisk and 
manufacturers who have small stocks of dry lumber 
are much firmer holders. Considerable new business 
is reported. Buyers who have been practically out 
of the market for months are sending in orders. 
Quartered oak is decidedly firm and offerings are ‘not 
large. For inch, ones and twos, the asking price 
ranges from $87 to $90. Plain oak and ash are firm. 





Baltimore, Md. Trade is slowly but steadily im- 
proving and every week marks some progress in the 
direction of a larger demand and better prices. The 
movement in the home trade is expanding under the 
influence of the larger requirements-of the consumers. 
Furniture manufacturers and other users of hardwoods 
are busy and the railroads are giving out big contracts 
for rolling stock and other materials. The experters 
report the outlook abroad as more favorable and they 
entertain expectations of a good trade this winter, 
while the views concerning the spring are optimistic. 
Most of the mills have enough orders in hand to keep 
them running at the full capacity. , 





New York. Considerable improvement is reported 
in the price situation, but the demand is not very 
active. One favorable feature is the fact that stocks 
at consuming points are low and orders placed during 
the last two or three weeks are wanted at onee. A 
little improvement in furniture circles is noted, and 
when this class of buyers gets active, a much better 
price will be obtained all through the line. Plain and 
quartered oak are offered freely enough to take care of 
orders submitted. Inquiry for ash among the refriger- 
ating and butcher supplies trade was noted during the 
week. Several good orders from coffin and casket 
manufacturers for chestnut were placed. Wholesalers 
are not complaining about the hardwood outlook, ex- 
cept to say that supplies at mill points are limited and 
an increase in the demand will create some skirmish- 
ing around for stocks. 





Pittsburg, Pa. Activity continues and most of the 
dealers are optimistic regarding the future. The com- 
mon grades are firmer than usual. The higher grades 
of stock are exceptionally strong and scarce. The 
ruling prices have not changed much in any portion of 
the list. Industrial buying of good grades of ash 
and hickory is quite active and prices are firm but 
unchanged. The lower graded stock is moving with 
fair regularity and while it is claimed that a soft spot 
might be found here and there the actual weakness is 
insignificant in its influence on the market. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. A very satisfactory tone prevails 
in this market. All classes have shared in the general 
demand, with a very strong market for quarter sawed 
oak, white and red, with the demand for plain oak a 
close second. Poplar is a strong feature, with evident 
searcity of good, clear wide stock. Medium grades are 
in plentiful supply with a very active demand. More 
activity is displayed in the lower grades, which have 
accumulated to a great extent in this section, so heavy, 
in fact, as to become a problem of how best to dispose 
of it. Ash is fairly active for furniture maker’s 
grades, while there is more life to carriage and wagon 
makers’ stock. Hickory is in good supply, with an 
active demand for carriage and wagon makers’ stuff. 





Columbus, Ohio. Demand continues steady in every 
department. Prices on certain grades are advancing 
and demand for all grades is one of the chief features. 
Quartered oak is wanted everywhere and prices are 
high. Plain oak is also strong and an advance is made 
in No. 1 common, which is now quoted at $32 at the 
Ohio river. Plain oak, firsts and seconds, is held at 
$48. Ash is still weak, but some improvement is noted. 
Chestnut continues strong and -prices are steady. 
Hickory is in good demand. 











Handy Books for Lumbermen 























The Lumberman’s 


Handy Library 


Books of recognized value and 
merit in daily use by lumbermen 
everywhere : 


History of the Luinber 
Industry of America 
By J. E. DEFEBAUGH 


A comprehensive and permanent text book on 
American lumber history. Two volumes, cover- 
ing the lumber industry in America from colonial 
days down to the present time in the east, and 
national legislation and policies affecting the for- 
ests. Bound in half leather-levant grain with 
gold lettering on back and gold top. Price, 
postpaid, $§ a volume. 


The American Lumberman 
Telecode 


A systematic and practical arrangement of 
telegraphic words to represent phrases, sen- 
tences and each size of each grade of each article 
of lumber manufactured. Adapted to all branches 
of the lumber trade; 412 pages; 6x9 inches; 
61,427 code words. Price, postpaid........ $5.00 


Realm of the Retailer 


The best of Met L. Saley’s writings put into 
permanent form. The retailer finds in it hints as 
to yard management, descriptions of lumber sheds, 
appliances for —— and handling lumber, book- 
a methods, etc.; 390 pages; illustrated 
ont handsomely bound in cloth. 
pa 


eee eee eee ee eee ee eee eee eee ee ee 


In Forest Land 


The humor, sentiment and philosophy of the 
lumber business interpreted by “the lumberman 
—™ in a volume handsomely printed, illustrated 
n tint, bound in silk cloth and gold comes 
Ideal for gift or library. Price, postpaid... $1.26 


The Lumberman’s Actuary 


The tables in this book show at a glance the 
cost of any number of feet of lumber between 2 
and 29,000 feet at any price from $6 to $75 a 
thousand; also lath and shingles from 85 cents 
to $6 a thousand. Price, postpaid, bound in 
SOEOD 0c 005 00 0 b100 00000 00dene nee dene .60 
De Ses 0-0'6 30.00:460000466000000000008004 3.00 


Chapin’s Lumber Reckoner 


Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, 
square timber and saw logs; contains over 200, 
figures that can be relied on. Price, postpaid, 
in morocco binding, with lap and pocket, $3. In 
GORE: nccdclindraad00a000t50000e000068040508 $2.00 


The American Lumberman’s 
“Curiosity Shop” 


A reference work containing hundreds of prac- 
tical questions about the lumber business. To 
each question there is a full and appropriate 
answer, which, in or cases, embodies illustra- 
tlons. In saw or planing mill, the wholesale or 
retail office, in big and small yard, in the woods 
or on the river, this book will prove the most 
satisfactory and handy reference volume ever 
published. Price, postpaid............+. $2.00 


The Coalier’s Actuary 


The tables show at a glance the amount of 
any oy of coal from ounds to 1,100 tons 
at prices from 25 cents to $15 a ton, and apply to 
either gross or net tons. Price, postpaid, und 
im Lenthet, 68; im cloth. 2... cccccccccceccod $2.50 


The Climax Tally Book 


Deshguné by a practical inspector who knew 
what is wanted. Substantially bound in sheep 
with stiff covers and round corners; the paper, 
printing and special ruling are high grade. e 
Climax has 110 pages and when closed is 44x 
8% inches. Price, postpaid, one copy, 75 cents; 
six copies, $4; twelve copies...........+. $7.60 


The Wood Workers’ Manual 


Shows the cost and selling price of moulding 
from inch to 10 inches wide; price of lumber 
from to. $60 a thousand pyense reet; 82 pages 


3%x6 inches, printed on ate my bond pe r 
and substantial y bound in flexible cover. rice, 
POBEOAN ccc ccc cccecccccccccceccese .--$3.00 


Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book 


Gives measurements of all kinds of lumber, 
logs, planks, timbers, wood measure, speed of cir- 
cular saws, care of saws, land measure, wages, 


rent, board, interest etc. Price.......... 26 cts 


Sample pa and further descriptive matter of 
these useful books may be had from 
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SHOW US 


the lumberman who is alive and 
progressive and we will show 
you the lumberman who uses 


Carpenter Aprons 


as an advertising medium and ¢& 
is in close touch with the craft | 


ALL THE TIME |; 


Be sure to get good ones— 
ours advertise until threadbare. 


THEY ARE CHEAP 


Get our prices and circulars. 


THE SEASON IS ON. 


Troy Carriage Sunshade Co. 


Dept. A. TROY, OHIO 








WRITE AT ONCE 























-WRITE 10 DAY 


Let Us Send You Booklet and Particulars 
Regarding Alcohol Light—Cheap—Reliable 


Here’s The Test 


Read some evening by gas, electric or 
kerosene light. The following evening 
read by a Pyro lamp. . 

Note the difference. The light given 


by 
PYRO Alcohol (Denatured) 
does not strain the eyes, 
but is steady, white and restful. 
Prove it by test—if it fails we will 
refund the money. 
1 quart burns 10 hours, $ hours aver- 
age daily use will cost 


$1.25 a Month 


Cheaper than electricity and a far 
superior light. 


WE SHOW ALL STYLES OF LAMPS FOR 
LIGHTING HOMES, STORES and CITY STREETS 


Write for our Special PYRO Offer to Dealers 
Continental Lamp Co. DAVENFOR!, 10WA | 


TENNESSEE RED CEDAR 


POSTS, POLES AND PILING 


Write us for prices 


Nebraska Bridge Supply & Lumber Company 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


wae «6FOREIGN. <— 









































TH. H. LEYENAAR 


(Formerly J. C. & Th. H. Leyenaar.) 


Selling Agents for All Kinds of 


American 
Lumber and Logs 


mar tprcee Pine, etc. Rotterdam, Holland 








BRYCE, JUNOR & WHITE 


SHIPPERS’ AGENTS 
for the sale of all kinds of 


AMERICAN LUMBER 
. AND LOGS. 


GLASGOW, LONDON, BRISTOL. 

















| Edward Chaloner & Co. 


WOOD BROKERS 


and Agents for the sale of American 
wood, etc., in Logs and Lumber. 


36 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL. 

















Cable Address, “CHALONER.” Codes used, A BC, 
Al, Liebers’, Western Union & Lumberman’s Telecode 


Hemlock. 


Chicago. So far as volume is concerned, hemlock is 
more than holding its own, although prices vary con- 
siderably. Much hemlock has been received by boat 
during the last month and the yards are in position to 
fill any demand which may be made upon them. The 
country retailers in this territory are still calling for 
hemlock in large quantities, but the manufacturers 
claim that they are beginning to feel the effect of the 
sag in yellow pine conditions. 
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Columbus, Ohio. Strength is the chief feature of 
the hemlock market, due to increasing demand from 
many sources. No. 1 merchantable is the strongest, 
although the demand for other grades is good. 

Pittsburg, Pa. Buying continues fair. Prices are 
being sustained by general consent among the leading 
manufacturers. The volume of business is large, but 
still lacks buoyancy. Changes in general conditions of 
the trade are practically nil during the last week. 





New York. Conditions are better and the demand is 
steady, especially for long lengths. Boards and smaller 
sizes are in good supply, and prices are not so strong. 
The mills are busy but accumulating no supplies. 
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Boston, Mass. Demand for boards is slow. Holders 
have been fairly firm, but of late prices have been 
weakening. Manufacturers are holding eastern clipped 
boards at $18.50 to $19. 


Poplar. 


Chicago. Representatives of Ohio river poplar con- 
cerns report a real good demand from the large con- 
sumers. Yard dealers report a steady, though not par- 
ticularly heavy demand, with saps and selects going 
out somewhat more liberally than the other grades. 
An excellent demand still prevails for wide stock, 
which is used in automobile bodies largely and all this 
stock is being shipped green from the saws. It is 
stated that dry stocks are exceedingly scarce at the 
mills. 











Ashland, Ky. Poplar, as usual, is in great demand, 
especially the higher grades, panel stock ete. Manu- 
facturers of poplar are receiving more orders for panel 
stock than they are able to supply, and prices are 
greatly advanced over those of thirty days ago. The 
market in low grade poplar is much stronger and 
prices advancing. Manufacturers are holding the 
greater portion of this stock for price which they can 
afford to ship the stock. 





Columbus, Ohio. Steadiness characterizes the poplar 
market. Wide sizes for automobile beds and other 
lines of manufacturing are in good demand and the 
price is what the seller asks. Firsts and seconds are 
sold at $56 at the Ohio river. Other grades are in good 
demand. 





New York. Poplar continues in steady demand and 
heads the hardwood list for activity. Good grades are 
very firm and while reports indicate that mills are in- 
ereasing their outputs, there is no oversupply offered 
in this market. 





Baltimore, Md. Stocks continue in strong request 
and the mills experience no difficulty in finding takers 
for their output, leaving no surplus, and the range of 
prices is satisfactory. Some of the yards have liberal 
stocks, having placed fairly heavy orders at the first. 
signs of recovery, but a majority of them continued 
to buy only as the lumber was needed, and extensive 
supplies could be distributed in the yards without 
bringing the holdings up to inordinate proportions. 
So active is the demand for poplar that the output of 
the mills is almost entirely taken up and the stocks 
available for export are limited. This has caused an 
improvement in the situation abroad, where the lessen- 
ing supplies have made the buyers appreciably more 
inclined to meet the terms of the shippers. 


Fir, Spruce and Cedar. 


Chicago. Demand for car material appears to be 
dwarfing everything else in the fir and spruce line. 
Representatives of the Pacific Coast mills say they are 
having more inquiries than they can conveniently han- 
dle for car sills and siding. Railroads, not being able 
to secure spruce siding, are taking fir and even hem- 
lock as fast as it can be shipped. Finish is dull, for 
the reason that it cannot compete at the present prices 
with other woods. Numerous inquiries for timbers 
have been received from the railroads, but orders have 
been rather slow lately. 








Kansas City, Mo. Demand for upper grades is active 
and prices are firm. Mills located on single lines of 
railroads are having a great deal of trouble in getting 
ears, while mills at competitive points are getting all 
the cars they require. Demand in this territory will 
be very light in a few weeks, until the dealers begin to 
place orders for their spring requirements. 





Portland, Ore. Conditions are steadily improving 
and prices are gradually becoming stronger. It is said 
that it is no longer the mills seeking the business but 
it is the business seeking the mills. Some have orders 


so-far ahead that they are refusing new business. The 
foreign busimess keeps.a number of mills busy and 
there is a good coastwise demand. The log market is 
unchanged with red fir in good demand. 

Tacoma, Wash. The fir market remains firm with a 
healthy demand for practically all kinds of lumber. 
The call for yard stock has not been as brisk as for 
car material and railroad construction stuff, but prices 
are holding steady throughout. Coastwise and offshor: 
business continues better than last month and October 
cargo shipments will reach a large figure, some 5,000,- 
000 feet having gone forward this week. Chartering 
of vessels is more active with sailing rates advanced 
owing to a scarcity of steam tonnage for foreign busi 
ness. Rates on lumber to the orient from the Sound 
have been advanced $1 and the rate to Europe is up 5 
shillings. Fir logs are firm at the October advance to 
$6 for No. 2; $9 for merchantable, and $12 for flooring 
logs. There is no shortage of logs. 





Seattle, Wash. Demand for fir yard stock is not 
strong, although the price remains firm, due probably 
to the fact that there has been so much railroad buy- 
ing. There is a great deal of railroad business offering 
and the demand for timbers is good. Demand for 
spruce is improving decidedly and prices have stiff 
ened considerably. Coastwise and offshore business 
continues to improve and many of the cargo mills are 
loaded up with orders. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Demand for Washington fir and 
other woods from that section is fair and there is an 
effort to increase the movement this way by putting it 
into white pine yards. Yards are handling more and 
more of the boards and thicker cuts. 


Western Pine. 


Chicago. It is said that the eastern requirements 
for this shop wood are larger this year than ever be- 
fore. Orders are accumulating rapidly on the books 
and those who handle the California product have their 
troubles in appeasing customers who are urging early 
shipment. Inland Empire western pine, however, is 
moving along in faster shape and much No. 2 shop 
has been sold in the East the last week by Chicago 
wholesalers. 








Spokane, Wash. Local business is slightly stronger. 
Prices are holding firm and orders and inquiries are 
reported brisk. Shipments to the middle West are 
some lighter, but a great deal of pine still is being 
sent. The Oregon Railroad & Navigation Company 
has a traffic agreement with the western extension of 
the St. Paul road and much of the Wisconsin lumber is 
being routed that way. 


Buffalo, N. Y. There is a steady demand for Idaho 
pine and other pines of a similar character and the 
buyers say that the prices are stationary and have 
not been changed for some time. The door mills want 
the wood and are getting it enough cheaper than it 
ean other soft woods so that it pays to keep it going, 
but there is no way open yet for the yards to handle 
it and they mostly do not know anything about it. 
On account of such woods the mills have given up the 
use of most other soft woods, not using pine to any 
extent. 


Southern Pine. 


Chicago. The yellow pine situation continues to 
present its usual puzzle. Theoretically everything 
would indicate a stronger demand and better prices, 
but the actual condition is that the demand is irregular 
and unsatisfactory and prices continue weak. The 
movement of yard stock inte Chicago, except on orders 
previously placed, is pretty nearly at a standstill. 
Most of the local retailers report a fair business, but 
they also report fair stocks, and the fact that the 
market has shown a tendency downward for the last 
couple of weeks has so discouraged Chicago buyers 
that they have apparently decided to wait until the 
bottom has been reached before placing further orders. 
This pause in buying has not tended to strengthen 
prices. It is hoped that after this week a reaction will 
set in and that improvement will be noticeable al! 
along the line. This hope is based on the natura! 
effect of the season’s progress. Car material and tim 
bers show a spotted condition. Some handlers claim 
to be doing a large business while others say that the 
demand in this line has shown a decided slackening 
recently. 








New Orleans, La. There has been some improvement 
of the yellow pine situation, though it seems to be 
rather spiritual than physical, by which is meant that 
the manufacturers are more cheerful regarding the 
present and prospective state of the market, and that 
the tendency to optimism is helping to firm up the 
price. There are some weak spots yet, of course, and 
mighty few manufacturers think they are getting 
reasonable value for the stock, but at least they seem 
better off than they were thirty days ago. The lively 
competition is not affecting quotations so seriously 
and the number of millmen who are willing to hold 
out for the price is growing. Car material is still the 
strongest item, while the healthy tone of export trade 
is helping perceptibly to relieve the strain on the 
domestic side. Stories of inadequate car supply are 
growing a little more numerous, but the yellow piners 
are not as yet in as bad a fix with respect to car supply 
as the cypress people, 
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St. Louis, Mo. Conditions are somewhat improved. 
juiries and orders are coming in reasonably plenti- 
f.|, but prices are not making proportional advance- 
nt. For this there is evidently no logical reason 
e:cept an anxiety on the part of the dealers to sell. 
e mills throughout the South are complaining of car 
tage which is getting worse every day. Over- 
duction is decreasing rapidly. Railroads are buy- 
us freely, but are scattering their orders to avoid 

isting the market. Retail buying is some better, 
) t the buyers are only purchasing what they actually 
‘d, and are showing no disposition to stock up. 
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Kansas City, Mo. Prices are stationary. Some 
items for mixed cars command slightly better prices 
on account of the shortage. Car shortage is becoming 
serious with some mills. Mills at competitive’ points 
ar) not having much trouble. Wholesalers, as a gen- 
er:l rule, are quoting only on such items that they have 
in stock. Mill stocks are very badly broken, and it is 
a problem for some of them to take care of badly 
mixed orders in a satisfactory manner. If the weather 
in this territory stays. open for the next six weeks, the 
reiail dealers will be seriously inconvenienced, as their 
stocks are very low, and they will not be able to get 
in much lumber from the mills, as the railroads are 
handling shipments very slowly, after the cars get 
away from the mill. 


Baltimore, Md. Demand for longleaf pine stocks is 
active and the mills are rushed with orders. Many 
of the plants are unable to take care of all the busi- 
ness offered and the resultant competition, it is pointed 
out, has caused buyers to offer premiums above list 
figures. Under the circumstances it is only natural 
that the stocks of Georgia pine here should not be 
especially large; in fact, some of the grades are not 
in hand in such quantities as would furnish an ade- 
quate selection. While local demand does not exceed 
moderate figures, owing to the absence of a great deal 
of work in which Georgia pine is used, other markets 
are calling for lumber in such volume as to keep sup- 
plies down to low proportions. 





Boston, Mass. Trade has not been brisk in this 
vicinity for several weeks. Few large schedules have 
been placed with manufacturers and the yard trade has 
shown no activity. Yards in this market making a 
specialty of this class of lumber have very fair stocks. 


_ Mill timbers have sold in a fair way and there has 


been some demand of late for frames. Flooring is 
fairly well held, although demand is not normal for 
this time of the year. 

New York. Business continues in small volume and 
on a decidedly spotty basis. The wholesalers report- 
ing better trade last week are less active now and, 
on the other hand, those who were dull last week are 
booking better business. Heavy yellow pine is in 
fair demand and supplies are limited. Dressed stocks 
and roofers, however, are offered freely, with the mar- 
ket in the buyers’ favor. 





Pittsburg, Pa. Southern pine is weaker than it 
wis a month ago. The complaints regarding the 
slightly weaker prices are more general and this ap- 
pezrs to affect all grades. Southern pine prices still 
are fairly well maintained. Buying is fairly active, 
but curtailed somewhat in the last fortnight. Present 
outlook is that the October shipments will be lower 
thin September. 





Vincinnati, Ohio. There is much activity in yellow 
pice, heavy builders’ stock reeeiving much attention, 
on account of the large number of manufacturing 
plents in eourse of construction in this vicinity, as 
wl as for general building purposes there is much 
stiength displayed in the demand. There is an in- 
crcase in the receipts of yellow pine at the railroad 
yids, among which is a large amount of dressed stock. 
Th: retail yards are very active, having about all the 
bnsiness they can conveniently handle. 


North Carolina Pine. 


Norfolk, Va. The mills report shipments and. output 
Suiisfactory. The main feature is the firmness of 
prices, Supplies are somewhat short. There is a 
slichtly inereased volume of inquiries and orders and 
the better grades are more in demand. None of the 
miils are disposed to accept future business in large 
q\antities, being confident that better prices will be 
olvained and there is practically. nothing in sight 
upon which to make sales. Charters are in fair supply 
01 the basis of $2.75 to $3 to New York and Sound 
a: and $3.50 to Boston. One-fifth off for dressed 
umber, 











Baltimore, Md. This market is not in a satisfac- 
ry state, at least the retail trade, in which there has 
ven the keenest sort of competition, with cutting of 
‘vices until profits disappeared and no one got any- 
uing out of the business. The wholesalers became 
«'so involved, through the activity of men doing a 
brokerage business who would take contracts and try 
to have them filled at the mills, thus making a direct 
deal from manufacturer to consumer. The situation, 
however, is improving and the trade is slowly working 
out of conditions that have been trying and that 
Served to arrest the beneficial effects which would 
otherwise have been realized from the general rise in 
values. Stocks are low, while builders and other 








consumers are still ordering with comparative free- 
dom, as their work has suffered no interruption. 





Boston, Mass. No activity has been manifested in 
this market during the last few weeks, buyers having 
held back when able to, owing to the wide range of 
prices they have been receiving from dealers and 
manufacturers. Some mills are just as firm in their 
quotations as at any time this year, but where a manu- 
facturer is running to the end of his orders he will 
accept business at slight concessions in some cases. 
No. 1 partition is quoted at $30.50 to $32. Roofers 
are not attracting a great deal of attention at present. 





Buffalo, N. Y. There is a steady though not large 
demand for shortleaf pine in the mills and it is holding 
its own well with other woods. Trade is quiet, but the 
mills of Buffalo owners are running strong and there 
is no stock ahead, so they feel confident that the trade 
is going on as it has done lately, with nobody to boost 
it too fast and nobody to cry it down. This market 
is not usually supplied from its own mills, as it is 
found that traveling salesmen are selling it here quite 
as low as it could be shipped in direct. 





New York. Shortleaf continues satisfactory, but 
no appreciable increase in consumption is reported. 
Yards are fairly well supplied with all grades of 
stock, and are not purchasing except as requirements 
necessitate. 





Cypress. 


PPP II IM 

New Orleans, La. Call for upper grades is brisk and 
the movement of lowers is improving slowly. Prices 
are well maintained all around. Mill stocks of uppers 
remain badly broken, with no prospect of improvement 
in the immediate future. Most items of lowers are in 
tolerably good supply, though there is no embarrassing 
surplus even on this side. Demand is well distributed. 
Car supply shows a slight improvement the last few 
days, but the railway officials themselves confess the 
belief that the betterment is only temporary and hold 
out no hope of material or permanent relief until after 
the crop movement is completed. 





Chicago. The cypress market continues in good con- 
dition, The buying movement is well distributed and 
seems sufficient to absorb all the stuff that can be 
moved under present conditions. Tank stock, firsts 
and seconds and selects, are all in good demand, with 
prices firm. It is reported, however, that shop lumber 
is a slow mover. Some pecky cypress has been moved 
at fair prices during the last week. 





St. Louis, Mo. Dealers are much elated over the fine 
showing this wood has been making in the last week. 
The market is steadily advancing and demand now 
is steady from all sources. Retail buying is the main 
feature, with factory trade a close second. Imple- 
ment and vehicle manufacturers are doing more buy- 
ing, and there is also an improvement from railroad 
quarters. Shipments are on a par with production. 





Kansas City, Mo. Cypress mills are well supplied 
with orders, but are having a great deal of trouble in 
getting enough cars to fill their requirements. Stocks 
still continue very badly broken. Prices on upper 
grades are firm. Lower grades show more strength in 
the last week. Inquiries and orders from country 
points for mixed cars are coming in freely. However, 
they are requesting prompt shipment. Lath continue 
scarce. 





Baltimore, Md. This market is well supported by 
the active demands of builders, who find the weather 
favorable to outdoor work and who have plenty of con- 
tracts in hand, and there is also an increased move- 
ment in the agricultural sections, where the harvests 
are gathered and where attention can now be turned 
toward repairs and improvements. The tendency is 
toward a steadying in quotations, which have been 
rather unsettled for some time. Much of the business 
is being done at acceptable figures and a further 
stiffening in the quotations may be expected. The 
movement is sufficiently brisk to prompt the mills to 
increase their outputs. : 





New York. Demand is good and the price tone of 
the market is much better than it was two weeks ago. 
Those catering to car trade say the shortage of cars 
is a hindrance just now. Cargo business is more or 
less inactive. The recent advance appears to be 
readily obtained and so far as prices are concerned 
no complaint is made. Millwork trade is in good 
shape but yards continue to buy on a hand to mouth 
basis. 





Columbus, Ohio. This wood is stronger and prices 
are advanced slightly. Concessions are not now of- 
fered by any shipper. 


Shingles and Lath. 


Chicago. Demand for red cedar shingles continues 
to be slow. Prices here are $3.17 to $3.22 for clears, 
and $2.69 for stars. An improvement is looked for in 
this commodity shortly, as the number of cars in 
transit. is not large by any means and the stocks are 
low. It is expected by the representatives of western 





mills that the prices will go higher shortly. White 
cedars are not quite as strong as last week, extras sell- 
ing for $2.80 to $2.85, and standards $2.35. Lath of all 
kinds are in good shape, with prices remaining about 
the same as they were during last week. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Scattered orders of none too 
large proportions are coming to shingle dealers, The 
situation is not roseate, but with supplies at the Min- 
nesota Transfer diminishing, it is expected a constant 
demand will tend to boost prices. Only a reasonable 
demand would be required to reduce stock to such an 
extent as to warrant a rise in prices. Current quota- 
tions run about $2.99 to $3.04 for clears and $2.48 to 
$3.04 for extra stars. 


Kansas City, Mo. The shingle market is slightly 
firmer this week. Owing to the closing down of a 
large number of mills, and the slow movement of cars 
by the railroads, prices are stronger. Transit cars 
that are close in are being taken freely. Prevailing 
quotations this week $1.65 Coast basis for stars and 
$2.10 for clears. Few sales being made at 5 cents less 
for very large cars. Small cars for quick delivery in 
good demand. No. 2 cypress lath are in good demand 
and prices are firm, owing to the scarcity. 








Seattle, Wash. Red cedar shingles are still weak in 
price.and a great many of the mills have been com- 
pelled to close down as present market prices are less 
than actual cost of manufacture. The price, however, 
is 5 to 10 cents better than last week, and the demand 
is much better. The mills that are running and are 
willing to take the price offered, are getting as many 
orders as they can take care of. 





Tacoma, Wash. Demand for red cedar shingles is 
not strong and prices are low. Shingle mills are clos- 
ing down and an inactive fall seems in prospect. “Lath 
are weaker. 





Columbus, Ohio. Weakness characterizes the shingle 
market in central Ohio. Prices are declining, but 
dealers expect a change soon. Lath show more 
strength, but are still weaker than a month ago. 





Boston, Mass. There has been no improvement in 
the demand for shingles this week. While a few 
Canadian manufacturers of shingles still believe that 
holding their best extras at $4 is good policy, buyers 
can buy domestic extras at $3.65 to $3.75. Clears are 
quoted at $3.15 to $3.25. Lath are firmly held and 
offerings are small, Manufacturers realize that stocks 
are small and therefore are not anxious sellers. The 
asking price today for 15¢-inch is $4.25. Sales have 
been freely made at this figure, but owing to the 
small supply and the good demand dealers predict an 
advance. There has been a good call for 14-inch. The 
latter have sold up to $4, but this price is not obtain- 
able in many cases. General asking prices range from 
$3.75 to $3.90. 





Cooperage. 


Chicago. Slightly rising prices are noticed in tierces, 
but barrels remain slow with little demand and no 
change in prices, say A. & H. Gates in their report on 
trade conditions. Staves are coming to fully replace 
the small number used. Circled oil and pork headings 
continue firm, some mills being contracted for two 
months ahead. Meetings of stave men and coopers 
have had little influence on the market, the hotels and 
railroads that care for the attendants being about the 
only ones benefited. Some inquiries have been re- 
ceived for shaved hickory flour hoops, elm and gum 
flour staves, and an occasional speculating mill proposes 
to secure offers on staves and headings for 1910 supply, 
but few manufacturers care to contract at anything 
like present values. 

No. 1, eee Michigan elm flour staves, . 











OE FE Sictcné ccc cWissovecccscericscese 9.00 
No. 1, 28%4-inch red oak staves.........++ 
No. 2, 28%4-inch elm staves, net M......+%5 Nominal 5.00 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried basswood head- 

IMG, PCF Set. .cccccvcccscccvssccecssesces 6c 
No. 1, 17%-inch gum heading, per set, 

MOMMA) .cccccccccccvessccssccccoees + No demand 
No. 1, 28%4-inch gum staves,-nominal...... No demand 
M. R. 30-inch gum staves.........+.++. «++ 6.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M..... 8.25 to 8.75 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5%4-foot, per M... 8.00 to 8.25 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M..... 5.00 
Half barre] staves, elm, per M......... +++ 6.00 to 6.50 
Half barrel basswood heading per set % 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M........ . 

Hickory hoops, half barrel, per M......... None wanted 
Hickory. hoop poles, per M.......e+,see0+ No sale 

Head linings, car lots, per M, 12-inch..... 30 to .40 
Head linings, small lots, per M, 18-inch.... .40 to 50 
Ten-round hoop barrels.........+ vececece 46 
Bight patent hoop barrels.........++e+s6. 46 
Four patent and four hickory none barrels.. 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels... 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels... 45 
Half barrel, G-hoop......-sceseseecseece 37 to .88% 
Meal DATION occ cccccdccvesciciccccce ee 42 to  .44 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves......... 11.00 

White oak oil staves.......s+se0. osseeee 28.00 to 29.00 
Tlerce OOPS - .cccccccccvccccecescosccve 7.00 to 8.00 
Hickory box StrapS.....csesseeeesesees -- 10.00 to 11.00 
Lard tierces ° +» 1.02% to1.10 
Pork barrels 90 to . 
Pork barrels, ash............ acecenense - 80to .82 


~_~—_—OeOeoeeerryw” 


Buffalo, N. Y. There is still a very slow run of 
ecooperage stock and all branches of the trade are 
complaining. There is plenty of stock, with very low 
prices. 
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Too fate To Classify 


WANT TO BUY TWO OR THREE RETAIL YARDS 
In good towns. Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma or Colorado 
preferred. Address “F. 36,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-BY JANUARY I5TH 
Retail lumber yard in central or northern Indiana. Prefer 
good territory, one yard town. 
Address “FE. 33,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

















WANT--250 TONS OF NO. 40 OR 45 RELAYING 
Rails with bars, delivered Elkins, W. Va. 
ddress “FR, 32,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





BAND FILER WANTS POSITION. 
Strictly sober, experienced man. Good reference. Large 
mill preferred. Address BOX 209, Madison, S. C. . 





: FOR SALE-—16 FLAT CARS 
Standard gauge, eight are 60,000-Ib. and eight are 50,000-lb. 
capacity, all equipped with automatic couplers and air brakes, 
38 to 84 feet long, thoroughly overhauled and ready for 
instant shipment. Will make low prices and will take lum- 
ber in exchange. M. MITSHKUN CO., Detroit, Mich. 





Advertisements will be inserted in, this department at 


the following rates: 

For one week, . - - 26 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - - - 45 cents a line. 
For three weeks, - - - 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - - - - 76 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display pt the headings can be admitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order No extra charge 
for copies of paper containing advertisement. copy, must 
be in this office not later than Wednesday morning in 
order to secure insertion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed under heading Too 
Late to Classify. 








| Wanted:Cmployees | 


WANTED-—MILL FOREMAN 
Familiar with the manufacture of yellow pine; competent 
to run a mill of 150,000 capacity; gang, circular and ban¢é 
saws. Must be sober man and worker. Give reference ani 
wages expected. 
Address 





“BR. 35,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
WANTED-STENOGRAPHER 


Competent to assist estimating, billing and checking invoice 

Lumber and millwork. Reply, stating fully age, experience 

and salary desired. 
Address 





“BH .40,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


\WANTED—-YOUNG MAN STENOGRAPHER 
For Chicago office of wholesale yellow pine firm. PExcellent 
opportunity for advancement. Must be experienced and re!i 
able. Don’t answer unless you have creditable record. 
Replies confidential. 


Address “BR. .41,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—HARDWOOD INSPECTORS, 
Experienced men who are acquainted with Kentucky and 
Tennessee mills. Give reference. 
dress “BH. 43,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











FOR SALE—RETAIL LUMBER & COAL YARD '@ 

Located in southwestern Ohio town of 1,000 population. 
Nearest competition ten miles. Good sheds, located on rail- 
road tracks. An elegant opportunity to obtain an old estab- 
lished business. 


Address “RF. 31,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FREE TO WOODWORKERS 
Sample pages of the Wood Workers’ Manual, just issued. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 315 Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 








WE ARE PURCHASERS AND DISMANTLERS 


Of mills and factories. If you want bargains in boilers, 
engines and machinery write 
THE GAREY, CASAMER COMPANY, Saginaw, Mich. 


TIMBER FOR SALE, 
80,000 acres N. C., 200 million feet, half oak, fifth pop- 
lar, fifth chestnut, balance white pine and spruce; per acre, 
14 





11,000 acres Tennessee, 172 million feet, two-thirds hem- 
lock ; price $165,000. 

7,500 acres Virginia, on railroad, 21 million feet, three- 
quarters oak; $35,000. 

12,000 acres on railroad, N. C., fine timber, large new band 
mill; greatest bargain ever offered. 

6,640 acres longleaf pine on R. R. in Florida, 3,000 feet 
per acre. Cypress. Additional—half virgin; price $4.00 
per acre. Address “C. 18,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





FOR SALE-LUMBER YARD AND ELEVATOR 
Connected with a coal and hog business, the same being in 
central Nebraska. Everything in good shape. Sell cheap 
if taken soon. 


Address “EE. 45,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





FOR SALE-3,000 ACRES TIMBER LAND 
Containing 35,000,000 feet cypress and hardwood, with saw 
mill; 2,000 acres are highly improved, rich farming lands, 
partly in cultivation; all in the alluvial district of Louis- 
iana; produces cotton, corn, cane and rice. 

Address “FY. 34,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





EVERY LUMBERMEN SHOULD POSSESS 


A new 4th edition Actuary. It takes the place of the old 
8d edition, now out of print. This new edition shows the 
feet in all stock sizes from 1 to 2,000 pcs., and the amount 
from $6 to $75 per M feet of any quantity. The results 
are there ready for use. The fourth edition of the Lumber- 
man’s Actuary has cut-in index, and contains numerous 
tables that are of great value to the retailer. Price, $3 for 
cloth and $3.50 for leather bound copies. For sale by 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 315 Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 





700 ACRES FINE FARMING LANDS 
Near Mississippi river, not subject to overflow, of which 600 
acres are in high state of cultivation. Good residence, cab- 


ins, barns and ample live stock. Well adapted for dairy 
tarm or colonists. 


Address “EF. 35,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED — POSITION AS SALES MANAGER OR 
Assistant sales manager with first class yellow pine mill or 
mills by wideawake and thoroughly experienced lumberman, 
with large acquaintance with yard trade, railroad and car 
companies purchasing agents. Will furnish satisfactory ref- 
erences. Address “F. 38,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


FOR SALE 
Three miles of railroad, 280 acres land, including pecan 
grove of 114 trees bearing; large 7-room house; orchard; 
cultivated land and pastures. Price, $5,000. : 
M. SLEDGE, Duck Hill, Miss. 


Pa — ne CLASS MANUFACTURERS 
An ave capital to build and operate a plant to m - 
ture 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 feet annually, I will —¥ 
my nice, large tract of southern pine and take a substantial 
interest in operating company and give time on balance. 
dress “E. 27,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 














WANTED-TEN TO TWENTY MILLION FEET 
Long leaf yellow pine stumpage, near railroad. Address. 
giving particulars “F. 27,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


: NOW IS THE TIME TO BUY. 
Want a stock of lumber, shingles etc.? 
Want new or second hand machinery? 
Want engines, boilers and equipment ? 
Want electric machinery of any kind? 
Want locomotives, cars, rails etc. ? 
Want a retail yard or manufacturing plant? 
aaron page lige to the hs 5 For Sale Depart- 
UMBERMAN, 
would be pleased to hear from you. eae ye aoe oe 








Wanted:Employees | 


WANTED-—FIRST CLASS GENERAL OFFICE MAN 
And bookkeeper for southern hardwood mills and yards. 
Good healthy location. State experience, reference, salary 
and all particulars. Address 

“F, 7,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITIONS SECURED. 
The Mississippi Pine Association, Hattiesburg, Miss., needs 
a large number of men for office and mill. Write, stating 
your requirements. Need men now for good positions. 


ESTIMATOR WANTED 
By wholesale sash and door house in St. Louis; one thor- 
oughly competent to figure country lists. Must have accu- 
rate knowledge of work required and be able to handle a 
large volume. Applicants must state age, experience and 
salary wanted. Address 
“FF, 17,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-LUMBER INSPECTOR. 

An old established lumber company wants a competent 
man to grade white pine and hardwood lumber at Wisconsin 
mills, steady employment. Write, stating age, experience, 
habits, full particulars, and references. 

ddress “FE. 14,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















WANTED—ESTIMATOR FOR 
Sash and door plant, who has had some experience drawing 
plans, to take off work. State experience and salary ex- 
pected. Address 
“SASH AND DOOR,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—A YOUNG MAN 
Anxious to succeed in the lumber business, to buy the 
“History of the Lumber Industry of America,” which shows 
what others have done. Address 
— LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 315 Dearborn St., 
cago. 








WANTED-A SUPERINTENDENT 
Of a detail and stock factory. Man perfectly familiar with 
plans, details and estimating cost of goods produced by fac- 
tory, on sash, doors, stairs etc. A good position will be 
offered for the right party. The same must have satisfactory 
reference with application. 
ddress “F. 3,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED . 

Man to handle Clyde Rapid Loader with swing boom, 
standard gage. Give reference, state salary and when you 
can come. Address VREDENBURGH SAW MILL COoO., 

Pine Hill, Ala. 


WANTED-—GOOD MEN 
Who are looking for positions to advertise in the Wanted 
Employment columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


INTERIOR FINISH FACTORY !IN CHICAGO 
Needs young man for general office work, one having fair 
knowledge of sash and door business. Good salary for right 
party. Address “E. 46,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


NEEDED—-EXPERIENCED EDGERMAN 
For band and resaw. For particulars apply to 
RALEIGH LUMBER CO., Beckley, W. Va. 


EXPERIENCED HUSTLING BOOKKEEPER 
Wanted for a city retail lumber yard. State age, married 
or single, salary expected. First class references required. 

ddress “TH. 29,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

















WANTED-—CAPABLE BOOKKEEPER AND 
Office man by wholesale lumber company. One capable of 
handling +i 3 Give full particulars in first letter. 


ddress “RH, 28,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-STENOGRAPHER AND BOOKKEEPER, 
Must be of good character, sober and steady and willing 
to go to the southwest part of Virginia; competent to figure 
lumber rapidly and accurately. 
ddress “FE. 37,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—COMBINATION HARDWOOD AND 
White pine inspector for yard work. Address, giving full 
particulars as to experience, age, give references, 

CONASAUGA LUMBER CO., 
Conasauga, Polk County, Tennessee. 


WANTED-AN OFFICE MAN . 
For general office work. Must understand invoicing and 
a lumber. 
ddress “F, 29,” care. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED-YARD MANAGERS 
Experienced, for southern Alberta, Canada. Do not apply 
unless you have had a long experience in actual yard man- 
agement. Give age, references, list of former employers 
and salary expected in first letter. Address 

CROWN LUMBER COMPANY, LIMITED, 
P. O. Box 1700, Calgary, Alberta, Canada. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED COST MAN. 
One familiar with woodworking plant preferred; references 
required. CREAM CITY SASH & DOOR CO., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


STENOGRAPHER AND ASST. BOOKKEEPER 
Wanted at once. Northern Wisconsin mill. 
dress | “E. 14,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—A THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 
And competent yard manager for yard handling 300 to 400 
cars per year. Must be a hustler. Good wages to right 
man. Address “D. 47,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














WANTED-SOLICITOR AND ESTIMATOR 
For a retail iumber yard in one of the best cities in the 
state of Michigan. Must have experience and be a business 
getter and take small amount of stock. State salary ex- 
pected. Address “D. 54,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—-THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 
Auditor for line of fifteen yards in South Dakota. Must be 
hustler. Good wages to right man. 

Address “D. 48,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-MANAGER FOR COUNTRY YARD. 
Send references with application. 
ALEXANDER LUMBER COMPANY, Aurora, III. 


WANTED-AT DENVER, COLO, 

An assistant to superintendent for woodworking factory em- 
ploying 75 to 100 men. Applicant must be thoroughly fa- 
miliar with all branches of the woodworking trade, both in 
hard and softwood; competent to make estimates from plans 
and bill out work; handle correspondence regarding millwork 
etc. Accuracy in figures in estimating, measurements etc. 
absolutely essential. State experience, references and salary 
wanted. Address “D. 4,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














WANTED-—A GOOD MALE STENOGRAPHER 
Who has some knowledge of the lumber and land business. 
None but an ambitious man need apply. 

Address “C. 36,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—A BOOKKEEPER 
One who will keep the “Curiosity Shop” on his desk for 
frequent consultation on lumber matters. Published by 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—TWO FIRST CLASS TALLYMEN 
Who can handle men to advantage; those who have had 
experience in cypress or hardwoods preferred. Give refer- 
ences and state wages wanted. 

LYON CYPRESS LUMBER COMPANY, Garyville, La. 


RETAIL YARD MANAGER WANTED 
We want the brightest, most progressive retail yard man- 
ager we can secure to take full management of our retail 
business at Perth Amboy, N. J. To a man of character and 
ability we will pay a good salary. Address _ 
- R. J. ROGERS LUMBER CO., Geneva, N. Y. 


WANTED—CYPRESS MANAGER. ; 
Manager for well established, well organized Louisiana 
cypress business with good timber supply. Location healtly 
and desirable. Do not consider ad unless you have success- 
fully filled such a position. Give age, full particulars and 
references. 
ddress “§, 54,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Wanted: Mill Mechanics 


WANTED-—AT ONCE 
Three or four good millwrights. Wages $3.50 per day. 
Apply by letter to ANTRIM IRON COMPANY, 
Mancelona, Mich. 


WANTED-MASTER MECHANIC : 

By timber company operating 30 miles standard gage rall- 

road in Black Hills. Must be of good habits, able bodied, 

an all around mechanic, and experienced in maintenance 0! 

standard rolling stock. Must be able to handle work with- 

out skilled assistants, other than blacksmith. Write fully, 
stating terms, references etc., to 

“FY, 24,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 



































WANTED—EXPERIENCED STENOGRAPHER 
By wholesale lumber company for Jackson, Miss. Give ref- 
erence, age and experience. 

dress “BR, 30,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-SAWYER, BLOCKSETTER AND 
Millwright for circular mill. Use steam feed. State salary: 
experience and references. é 

dress “DP, 44,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—INFORMATION. 

Every American wood will be found properly classified in 
the “History of the Lumber Industry of America.” Send 
for circulars. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 315 Dearborn S8t., 
Chicago. 





WANTED-LUMBERMEN iu 
To send for our free booklet containing descriptive matter 
regarding the various books we handle pertaining to th 
lumber business. St 
AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 315 Dearborn ’ 
Chicago. 
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For Sale: Steel Rails | 





LOCOMOTIVES, CARS NEW AND REBUILT 
Standard and narrow gauge, logging, freight and passenger ; 
new and relaying rails. 

ELLIS WOOLMAN, Minneapolis, Minn. 





LOCOMOTIVES—RELAYING RAILS. 
New and second hand logging cars. All kinds of equip- 
ment. ST, LOUIS RAIL & EQUIPMENT CO., 
St. Louis, Mo. 





FOR SALE 
1—32-ton and 1—35-ton Shay geared locomotives, standard 


rage. 
’ 100—38” logging cars (can be changed to 36”). 
One Lima 18-ton, Baldwin 28-ton, and Climax and Shay, 
both 15-ton, all 36-inch gage. . 
One 42-ton Baldwin, one 23-ton Forney, standard gage. 
Five flats, standard gage. ‘ 
Fine lot of stationary engines. 
Stave and heading, saw and shingle machinery. 
Hight boilers, 60 to 72 inch by 16 to 18 feet. 
15—36” gage log ng cars. 
Two Russell skidding machines. 
H. W. MARSH, Manistee, Mich. 





FROGS, SWITCHES, STANDS, CROSSINGS, ETC. 
CINCINNATI FROG & SWITCH CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


24-TON STANDARD GAGE SHAY LOCOMOTIVE 
WALTER A. ZELNICKER SUPPLY CO., St. Louis. 


FOR SALE 

1—35-ton Shay locomotive. 

1—16x24 4-wheel Standard Baldwin locomotive. 

1—McGiffert loader. 

We have finished our rail logging, and will name low 
price on these machines. All in good repair. No duty. 

THE PIGEON RIVER LUMBER COMPANY, 
Port Arthur, Ontario, Canada. 


RAILS, LOCOMOTIVES AND EQUIPMENT. 
All weights new and relaying rails, cars and locomotives 
in stock, Correspondence solicited. 
W. K. KENLY COMPANY, 
First National Bank Bldg., Chicago. 


INSPECTION. 

We inspect either new or second hand locomotives, sta- 
tionary engines, cars, saw mills or machinery of any kind. 
Offices and inspectors, Chicago, Pittsburg, New York, San 
Francisco, Montreal, St. Louls—general office, 1121 The 
Rookery, Chicago, Ill. ROBERT W. HUNT & CO., Engi- 
neers. 


‘TorSale: focomotivesCars 


FOR SALE—4 NEW TENDER TANKS 
Never used; 4,000 gallon capacity. 
Send for car list and locomotive circular. 
THE MALBS Co., 
26 Cortlandt Street. 1508 First National Bank Bldg., 
New York City. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FOR SALE — ONE LIMA GEARED LOCOMOTIVE 
Standard gage, excellent condition. 
STEARNS SALT & LUMBER CO., Ludington, Mich. 


FOR SALE—3 COMBINATION PASSENGER AND 
Baggage coaches, 2 passenger coaches, s. g.; 9 10x16—36” 
gege Baldwin dinkeys in first class condition. Prices reason- 
ablee ALFRED C. REYNOLDS, Pierce Bldg., St. Louis. 


FOR SALE— 80 TWENTY FIVE TON CAPACITY 
Skeleton log cars. Address 
TEXAS SOUTH-EASTERN R. R. CO., Diboll, Texas. 


GEARED ENGINES FOR SALE. 
Two standard gage Heislers, 37 tons each. 
One standard gage Shay, 23 tons. 
Locomotives in first class condition ready for instant in- 
spection and shipment. 
Prices and full specification on ae. 
M. MITSHK CO., Detroit, Mich. 









































FOR SALE 
One Danforth locomotive, 28-ton, standard gauge, in fair 
condition, or will exchange for 16 or 18 ton saddle tank en- 
gine. CHENEY LUMBER COMPANY, Monroe, La. 





FOR SALE-—SPECIAL —IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


2—10-wheel locomotives, new fire boxes. 

2—18x24 Mogul locomotives, new fire boxes. 

1—20x24 Consolidated locomotive. 

5—18- and 20-ton Shay and Climax engines, 36” gauge. 


F. A. PECKHAM, 
1302 Great Northern Bldg., 
Chicago. 





FOR SALE -LOCOMOTIVES-—ONE 42 TON SHAY 


Two 50-ton Shays, standard gage. Also 160 engines, various 
types, all at our shops, Atlanta 


SOUTHERN IRON & EQUIPMENT CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


RAILS AND FASTENINGS. 
New light rails, 12 Ibs. per yard and up; also heavy re- 
laying -rails, splices, spikes and track bolts, in any quantity. 
Switches, frogs, crossings and all kinds of track material. 
Our catalog B mailed free. 
M. MITSHKUN CO., Detroit, Mich. 








LOCOMOTIVES, CARS, RAILS, ETC. 
WALTER A. ZELNICKER SUPPLY CO., in St. Louis. 





LOGGING LOCOMOTIVES. 


Moguls, Consolidations, Ten-Wheelers. 

Large Cylinders, Small Drivers, Short, Rigid Wheelbase. 
22, 25, 28 and 45 Ton Shay Geared. 
Skeleton and Flat Logging Cars. 

40,000 to 80,000 pounds capacity. 

Box, Gondola, Tank and Stock Cars, Coaches, Trucks. 
Locomotives repaired for railroads and others. 

FITZ-HUGH, LUTHER CO., 
Railway Equipment, 
1648-1651 Monadnock Block, 
Chicago, Ill. 


140 Cedar St., 
New York. 





41 FT. LOGGING FLATS NEW. 
60,000 to 80,000 capacity; built to standard specifica- 


RAILS NEW AND RELAYING 
All weights. Prompt shipments. Also track equipment. 
L. B. FOSTER COMPANY, Pittsburg, Pa. 


RAILS, TRACK SUPPLIES, EQUIPMENT 
WALTER A. ZELNICKER SUPPLY CO., in St. Louis. 


NEW STEEL RAILS, QUICK SHIPMENT 
From 8-lb. to 45-lb. sections, with joints and spikes. 
Also standard sections, relaying rail. 
CHARLES A. RIDGELY & CO., 
1200 Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


NEW AND RELAYING RAILS. 
Have approximately 400 tons 30-lb. relaying rails in first 
class condition; Alabama delivery. 
SHOOK & FLETCHER, Birmingham, Ala. 


RELAYING RAILS 

All weights, frogs and switches, log cars and locomotives. 
HYDE BROTHERS*& COMPANY, 

Commonwealth Bldg., 50 Church St., 

Pittsburg, Pa. New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE-FIRST CLASS RELAYING T. RAILS 
Also new rails; switches; second hand locomotives; log cars. 
ROBINSON & ORR, 419 Wood St., Pittsburg, Pa. 


SPLICES TO FIT ALL KINDS RAILS 
M. MITSHKUN CO., Detroit, Mich. 


NEW RAILS IN STOCK 
Also all sections of relayers. Quick shipment our spe- 
cialty. M. K. FRANK, Frick Bidg., Pittsburg, Pa. 


SCRIBNER’S LUMBER AND LOG BOOK. 
Gives measurements of all kinds of Lumber, Logs, Plan 
Timber; Hints to Lumber Dealers; Wood Measures; 8 

of Circular Saws; Care of Saws; Cord Wood Tables; Fell- 
ing Trees; Growth of Trees; Land Measures; Wages; Rent; 
Board; Interest, Stave and Heading Bolts etc. 

Price 25 cents per copy. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 315 Dearborn St., 
hicago. 
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TRUSTEES SALE 

Of real estate and personal property of Breon Lumber Co., 
bankrupt. The undersigned, duly authorized by an order of 
the United States District Court for the Middle District of 
Pennsylvania, dated October 5, 1909, Arthur A. Smith, 
Referee, will expose for sale at public vendue~ on the 
premises at the foot of Susquehanna street, Williamsport, 
Lycoming County, Pennsylvania, Tuesday, November 9, 1909, 
— at 10 o’clock a. m., all the following real estate, 
to wit: 

I. All the real estate belonging to the said Breon Lumber 
Co., Bankrupt, situate in the city of Williamsport, county 
of Lycoming, and state of Pennsylvania, more particularly 
bounded and described as follows: 

Beginning at a point at the intersection of the north line 
of the right of way of the Catawissa R. R. Co., and an ex- 
tension of the east line of Susquehanna street; thence ex- 
tending southwardly along an extension of the east line of 
Susquehanna street four hundred seventy (470) feet to a 
point; thence along a line at right engies to the said Sus- 
quehanna street two hundred fifty (250) feet, more or less, 
to the center line of the right of way of a switch leadin 
southwardly from the lumber branch of the Philadelphia 
Erie R. R. Co., and known as the West End Extension; 
thence northwardly and northeasterly along the center line 
of the said West End Extension to the north line of said 
right of way of the Catawissa R. R. Co.; and thence north- 
wardly along the north line of the said right of way of the 
Catawissa R. R. Co. to the first mentioned point, the place of 
beginning. 

Excepting and reserving therefrom the right of way of 
the Catawissa Railroad Co. of the width of fifteen (15) feet 
over the northern end thereof, and also excepting and re- 
serving the right of way of the said switch of the said 
Philadelphia & Erie R. R. Co., known as the West End Ex- 
tension of the width of eight (8) feet over the easterly 
portion thereof. 

Having erected thereupon a planing mill equipped for a 
match block factory, flooring department and box factory. 

II. A portadle saw mill, forty horsepower boiler, engine, 
trimmer, belting, blacksmith tools, and camp outfit, with 
cooking utensils needful therefor, situated at Ligonier, 
Pennsylvania. 

Ill. A dry kiln and shed, and certain tracks, upon which 
is laid “T” rail used in connection therewith, erected upon 
a certain-piece of ground on the western side of Susquehanna 
street in the Sixth Ward of the city of Williamsport, Penn- 
sylvania, opposite the planing mill property owned by the 
Breon Lumber Company, Bankrupt. 

IV. The rights under a lease given by the Culler Furni- 
ture Company to the Breon Lumber Company in a strip of 
land situate on the east side of Susquehanna street, in the 
Sixth Ward of the city of Williamsport, Pennsylvania, upon 
which is located the office building of the said Breon Lumber 
Company, Bankrupt, which leased premises are bounded and 
described as follows: 

All that certain piece or parcel of land bounded on the 
north by lots of William V. Emery, on the east and south by 
other land of said Culler Furniture Company, and on the 
west by Susquehanna street. 

Said lease to extend to the use only of ground occupied 
by the office, as it now stands, without additions, of the 
said Breon Lumber Company. 

Certain accounts shown 24 the books of the Breon 
Lumber Company to be due said Breon Lumber Company by 
sundry persons. 

VI. Also a large amount of lumber in the rough, piled 
upon the real estate above described. 

VII. Also office furnitures, yoy etc., situated in 
the office building of the Breon Lumber uot. 

VIII. Also about 100,000 feet of lumber piled at Gilfoyle, 


Pennsylvania. 
Terms of Sale. 

For real estate, 50 percent at time of sale, 25 percent on 
confirmation of sale, and balance upon dejivery of deed or 
deeds. 

For personal property, cash. 

* Proper JOUN COLEMAN, SR., Trustee. 

William Russell Deemer, Williamsport, Pa. 
Mortimer C. Rhone, 








tions, for wees eolts 
CK8 LOCOMOTIVE & CAR WORKS, Chicago. 


Anthony R. Jackso! 
. Attorneys. 


CONVERTIBLE NOTES 6 PER CENT NET 
Secured first lien. Option at maturity to convert into property 
showing unusual profits. Absolutely safe; profits certain; 
results guaranteed. References: Banks, Dun, Bradstreet. 
W. H. CORNELL, 356 8S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 


FOR SALE—-WOODWORKING FACTORY AND 

Retail lumber yard, located in eastern Wisconsin. Manu- 
facture interior house finish, bank, office, store and bar fix- 
tures and steamship cabins. A prosperous, active business. 
Sales, $75,000 to $90,000 annually. Sixty thousand dollars’ 
worth of contracts on our books at present time. A modern, 
up-to-date plant in every respect. ill sell at a low price. 
For particulars address “F. 22,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 
For farm or timber lands. Retail yard and building sup- 
ply factory, or retail yard only. 
dress “R. A. 44,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


FOR RENT-—2 ALLEYS & OFFICE ROOM 
In the best located hardwood yard in city. Reasonable rent. 
Address “F. 18,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-AN EXPERIENCED MILL MAN 
That will invest some of his own money in a company that 
owns forty-two hundred and fifty (4,250) acres of timber 
land, on which stands red gum, oak, ash and cypress. A 
forty thousand dollar ($40,000) full equipped mill. is on the 
place, and a road will be built from the mill connectin 
with the railroad. Only an experienced saw mill man an 
one who will invest some of his own money will be con- 
sidered. Address FEDERAL STAVE & LUMBER CO., 

Evansville, Ind. 


WE DESIRE TO ARRANGE FOR $25,000 
For a new operation. We have had submitted to us a propo- 
sition to lease a band mill of 25,000 ft. capacity, and pur- 
chase a large tract of hardwood timber to be paid for as 
cut. At eg | prices the operation will show a daily 
profit of over $100. There is timber enough to last about 
three years, and the operation should show a net profit of 
$100,000. We will pay 6 per cent for the money, look after 
the management of the business, and make an equal division 
of the profits. This is a gilt-edged little proposition that 
will bear the closest investigation. Will furnish good trade 
and bank references as to character and financial standing. 
We are operating our own mill in our own timber, making 
a success of our business, and can demonstrate our ability 
to handle this proposition in addition to our own business 
and thoroughly safeguard the interests of the investor. We 
would expect the lg 4 furnishing the capital to come down 
to Mississippi and thoroughly go over the proposition with 
us before investing. If investor desires to take part in man- 
agement at a fair sala Y, 80 much the better. 
Address “KF, 4,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 




















RECEIVER’S SALE. 

The magnificent plant of the Malvern Chair and Blectric 
Light Co., of Malvern, Ark., will be sold on Wednesday, 
December 1, at public auction, to the highest bidder, on a 
credit of three, six and nine months. by order of the chan- 
cery court. 

This plant is new and up-to-date in every particular, being 
built in 1906; is located within the city limits of the cit 
of Malvern, and on the lines of the Iron Mountain and Roc 
Island railroads, with spurs running through the yards of 
the plant. The chair plant has a capacity of 1,200 to 1,500 
chairs per day. An ever running creek which flows through 
the plant site furnishes an inexhaustible supply of water. 
The site consists of 23 acres. 

Malverr is surrounded by one of the finest hardwood tim- 
ber belts in the South. 

The light plant has a franchise from the city of Malvern 
which has 17 years to run. 

If interested, write for further particulars. 

T. R. McHENRY, Receiver, 
Malvern, Ark. 


FOR SALE-NEARLY ONE HALF MILLION 
Acres of fine timber lands and limits in Quebec. Fine new 
mill and splendid equipment. Property worth $2,000,000, 
and can be bought for much less on easy terms. This is 
the greatest paper mill property in the world. We would 
take an interest with a company wishing to make paper. 

Address “YORK,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—MILLMAN 
Who has or can command from $50,000 to $100,000 to take 
interest in and manage west coast manufacturing proposi- 
tion. A going and profitable business. Present investment 
over $300,000. Address “I. 9,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


FOR SALE-STOCK SHARES 
In west coast lumbering company that wishes to increase its 
business and timber holdings and to get in new blood. Pre- 
fer a combination of man and money—man with manufactur- 
ing and logging experience. Interest guaranteed and money 
back if not satisfactory. Address 
“FY. 10,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 














FOR SALE—TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND ACRES 
Hardwood and cypress timber in St. Landry Parish, La. 
Good circular mill and logging outfit. Guarantee 100,000,000 
feet. Good location. Rail and river facilities. Land very 
valuable for agricultural purposes. An exceptional oppor- 
tunity. Address “BH. 42,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE 

The finest equipped planing mill in the coun- 
ty; quite near St. Louis, and in the fastest 
growing and most ap town in the 
state. Every kind of machine, all in perfect 
order, lenge grounds, wéll built building, with 
large brick dry kiln holding two cars of lum- 
ber. Everything in first class order. Plenty 
of work and stock on hand and more work in 
sight than two mills can do. An undoubted 
bargain, and any up-to-date, practical millman 
can make a fortune out of this. Owner selling 
because he is not a millman, and is dependent 
on hired help, and because he can not give it 
his personal attention. 

This is good and will bear the strictest in- 
vestigation, and unless you mean business do 
not lose your time nor take the owner’s time 
up in answering this advertisement. 

Address “BE. 48,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 
Seventy million feet, fine quality ; as much more available; 
with new band mill, 40 M capacity; on main line of R. R. 
in suburbs of health resort; within 25 miles of city with 
50,000 pulation. Very reasonable terms to responsible 
party. rincipals ne 
Address “BE. 15,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WHEN YOU HAVE A WANT 
In the wa 4 line, get what you want through the want 














columns of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the greatest clearing 
house for lumber wants. . 
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Fr Sale-Husiness hpoctunies 





A MONEY MAKER FOR SALE: 

Lane double circular top saw mill, trimmer, edger, 100 
H. P. engine, boiler on Dutch oven, back knife and bobbin 
lathes, borers, dowel machine, lath mill, cut-off and table 
saw benches, blacksmith shop and tools, 900 feet of private 
R. R. siding, 600 acres heavily timbered birch, maple, bass- 
wood, beech; 3,000 acres available; large logging camp and 
barns, two fine cottages, wagons, sleighs, all tools; all new, 
in full operation, with contract for entire output of mill; 
sawing ist and 2nds and No. 1 common, on grade, for New 
York trade; No. 2 common and cull is worked into chair 
stock, bobbins, dowels ete.; investigation invited. 

Address “C, 3,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





FOR SALE—-SAW MILL PROPERTY 
Consisting of up-to-date band mill, extensive yards, houses, 
store and stock of merchandise; sales averaging about $75 
a day; logging outfit, consisting of forty head of steers, 
wagons etc.; railroad; 1,000 acres of timber land; situ- 
ated within 100 miles of Little Rock, Ark.; 80,000 acres 
of fine timber land adjacent to railroad that can be pur- 
chased in a body or in small tracts. Mill is now in opera- 
tion, cutting about 25,000 feet a day. Owner is unable to 
give the business personal attention is the reason for selling. 

Address R. W. G. NO. 116, care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


FOR SALE-RARE BARGAIN 

Factory, which is running steadily on good, profitable local 
work. All buildings, including dry kiln, are nearly new 
and in excellent order. Plenty of ground and location for 
shipping can not be excelled. Ample power and fully 
equipped with all necessary up-to-date machinery for the 
manufacture of millwork or furniture of all kinds, and 
plenty of lumber and good labor can be had close at hand. 
Will sell for less than half of cost and take $500 to $1,000 
down. Balance easy terms. Best of reasons for wishing to 
sell. Address “EK. 32,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE-—A PLANING MILL AND 


Woodworking shop in a live town. Plenty of work. Cheap 
fuel. Best of reasons for selling. A bargain if taken at 
once. Address “BE. 31,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


PARTNER WANTED 
In planing mill and box ~—- Good location and plenty 
of suitable timber to be had. or particulars. address 
W. FORSLUND, Marshall, Tex. 


FOR SALE 

Thoroughly equipped band saw mill plant, 50 M daily 
capacity, with planing mills, dry kilns, sheds, commissary, 
standard gage logging railroad, two locomotives and twenty 
logging cars—all new. Also including 70,000,000 feet fine 
longleaf yellow pine timber, which is accessible to saw mill 
at a low cost for logging. The plant is now in operation 
and is located in a healthy section of Louisiana and 1s 
equipped throughout with the latest modern machinery. 
None but those who can influence the financing of such a 
proposition need apply. ‘Terms to suit. 

Address ~ “B. 19,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


LOUISIANA LONG LEAF PINE. 

Will sell $10,000 to $20,000 stock in company owning 
40,000,000 feet timber with 40,000 saw and planing mill in 
Louisiana to a practical millman who can operate plant. 
Can use two or three miles of rail and locomotive for tram- 
ming. Address “E. 23,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-TO CORRESPOND WITH PARTY 
Who will invest money to help add a novelty department to 
a new complete saw mill. Party must be strictly woodwork- 
ing machine man, capable of opérating and managing the 
novelty department. 

BUCKLEY MANUFACTURING CO., Buckley, Mich. 


FOR SALE. 

$100,000 in first mortgage real estate 6 percent notes. 
We own these notes and desire some reliable broker or banker 
to assist us in handling them or making a liberal loan. 
These notes are on residence Memphis property, advancing in 
value, and bring in $1,200 per month, or $15,000 per year, 
with 6 percent interest. 

TENNESSEE REAL ESTATE & INVESTMENT CO., 

Memphis, Tenn. 


FOR SALE—-SAW MILL PLANT COMPLETE 
37% acres of land, houses, dollyways, saw mill, planer etc. ; 
capacity 25 M feet daily; twenty-five million feet pine tim- 
ber tributary to mill. For particulars address 

PEGODA LUMBER CO., Houston, Tex. 


FOR SALE—-RETAIL LUMBER YARD, 

Saw and plauing mill. Manufacture interior house finish, 
wagon woodwork, tubs, tanks, cisterns, crates, hay racks, 
farm silos etc. prosperous, active business. Sales, 
$50,000 annually. Located at junction three railroads and 
Erle canal. On new electric railway. Fine location; best 
of shipping facilities; up-to-date town; supplied with electric 
light, waterworks, good school, five churches; fine farming 
section surrounding; several no yard towns nearby. Entire 
plant will bear close inspection. Reasonable price and terms 
to a responsible purchaser. If interested our proposition 
will please a proces man. For further information 

Address “O oR NO. 9,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WISH TO MAKE CONTRACT 
With someone having modern mill (band mill preferred) 
with planing mill equipment to saw lumber in northern 
Minnesota. Good location and several years’ cut. 
dress “D, 32,’* care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 



































FOR SALE—-REDWOOD PLANT WITH 
350,000,000 feet first quality standing redwood. Most acces- 
sible, and cheapest freight rate to San Francisco of any 

lant on coast. Price — and easy terms to right party. 
wners. Address “D. 10,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





FOR SALE-35 M CAPACITY DOUBLE 
Circular saw mill and planing mill complete; good retail 
yard; also five million feet of lumber in pile; centrally lo- 
cated in the famous Grande Ronde Valley of Eastern Oregon; 
local sales alone more than a million feet per year; will 
sell with or without lumber. Look this up, for it is a money 
maker and will stand close inspection. Address 

P. 8. ROBINSON, Summerville, Ore. 
- 





FOR SALE—ONE THIRD STOCK 
In a wholesale and retail lumber and millwork business with 
modern planing mill, sash, door and millwork factory and 
three thriving branch retail yards. Good established trade, 
prosperous country, 140 miles from St. Louis, unlimited ter- 
ritory. Prefer selling to man capable of handling wholesale 
ps ogg a — paid. $20,000 cash required, balance 


time. Inv . 
Address “D. 12,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE—ROTARY SAW MILL 
Planer and matcher. Capacity 9 M feet per day. Located 
on good logging river, with plenty of logs; poplar, pine, 
white and red oak. 
Address H. A. SIMONDS, Clinton, Tenn. 
MANUFACTURING PLANT WITH TIMBER. 
145,000,000 handy timber and first class complete new 
mill in the Kootenay valley, British Columbia. cDonough 
double-cutting band, big edger with cluster attachment, 
trimmer and slasher, Rodgers lath mill. Ample boiler power, 
20x42 Corliss engine. Capacity of mill 60, 
Planing mill; 3 good matchers, 1 sticker, rip and resaws. 
Well equipped blacksmith and machine shop. ood office and 
company’s store; 100 acres good level yard; 14 substantial 
employees’ houses, 5 of them large. Bunk house, cook house, 
barns and numerous outbuildings. Best log pond and hold- 
ing grounds on the Kootenay river. 16,640 acres pine, fir 
and larch, 10-log timber exceptionally free from fire hazard 
skirting the river. Logging outfit for 10,000,000 feet, which 
includes two miles new 30-lb. steel and 6 new logging cars. 
Plant close to Canadian prairies, the best market in America 
today, advantageous freight rates. Not the biggest, but 
without doubt the best manufacturing proposition in British 
Columbia. Good reason for selling. ceptional oppor- 
tunity. Price, $240,000 cash. 
ddress “8. 33,” 





care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN TELECODE 


Contains 61,427 code words, and each size of each grade of 
each article of lumber is represented by ONE word. By 
using the Telecode you can greatly shorten and simplify 
your message and effect a big saving in your telegraph 
bills. 

Prospectus free for the asking. 

Are you interested? 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 315 Dearborn 8t., 
Chicago. . 








FORTUNE IN FIGS. 

Think of it. A single crop will pay for your land. A fig 
orchard will provide a competent income for life. Better 
than a savings bank, life insurance or development bonds. 
South Texas grows the finest figs in the worl Crop fail- 
ures are unknown. The famous Aldine fig preserves made 
near Houston are the choicest and finest produced anywhere. 
Texas fig crops are invariably large and profitable. There’s 
a fine local cash market for the fruit. Fig culture offers en- 
joyable occupation and independence to the investor. We 
offer one acre set in figs and one town lot, both for $230, 
payable $10 down and $10 per month, without interest, no 
payments when sick, clear warranty deed in case of death. 
Orange groves on similar terms. For safe and profitable 
investment this has no equal. Address 

E. C. ROBERTSON, General Sales Manager, 
501 Kiam Building, Houston, Tex. 





FOR SALE OR LEASE 


Our colonial column, baluster, bracket and general interior 
finish plant, located at St. Albans, W. Va., on C. & O. and 
Coal River railways and Kanawha river. Plant is two 
years old, has ali modern appliances for the manufacture of 
the above named goods, including two dry kilns, ample 
lumber yard, storage room for finished product, with ample 
supply of rough lumber to draw from in easy reach of plant 
at all times. Ours is a joint stock company; stockholders 
are engaged in other lines of business and have been unable 
to secure satisfactory management, hence our reason for 
offering the plant for sale or lease. Address 

McGREGOR MANUFACTURING CO., St. Albans, W. Va. 





FOR SALE—UP-TO-DATE BAND SAW MILL. 
Write ROBT. EASTON, Williamsport, Pa., for price. 


WE OFFER FOR SALE 

One of the most attractive lumber propositions in the South 
consisting of 12,153 acres in fee simple of white and r 
oak, ash, cypress and red gum, estimated at 109,000,000 feet, 
and the timber rights on 6,415 acres adjoining same, esti- 
mated at 56,000,000 feet; ten miles standard gauge railroad, 
locomotives, log cars, skidders and loaders, with saw mill 
heading mill, box factory and aoe oe equipped with all 
new, latest improved machinery. ily capacity, 65 M feet 
lumber, 3 M sets heading, 15 M coiled hoops, 20 M feet box 
shooks; together with 5,000,000 feet well assorted and well 
manufactured lumber. Plant is now in operation and has an 
established trade. Seven-cent rate to New Orleans, from 
which point can ship to foreign markets. A personal in: 
tion of the proposition solicited. Annual profits, $120,000. 

Address “K, 63,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











[ forSaleBusiness Opportunites 


TIE MILL FOR SALE 
Tributary to rail and water shipments, near Portlan(; 
52,000,000 timber and 
able. Will sell for $100,000. Ill health, cause of sale. We!! 
worth investigation. Address 
TIE MILL CO., care The Timberman, Portland, Ore. 








FOR SALE—A SOUTHERN PINE TIMBER AND | 


Saw mill proposition. Modern and complete saw mill, pla: - 
ing mill, dry kilns ete. Fully equipped logging railroad. 
One hundred and thirty millions of timber. 

ddress “A, 34,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





FOR SALE—A MONEY MAKER. 

Sa circular mill and planer, 25 M capacity. Also 
general store, cedar yard and logging outfit. Timber for 
ten years’ run. In northern Michigan. 

Address “BE. 61,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


DO YOU WANT A SITUATION? 

Advertise now. An advertisement placed in the Wantc: 
Employment columns will bring your want notice before the 
eyes of people who are looking for men. If you want some- 
thing, write the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


[  TorSale = Miscellaneous 


CLIMAX TALLY BOOK. 

The best book made for tallying cars of hardwood lumber. 
Thousands sold. Permanent record. Convenient to use. 
The device of an old inspector. Stiff leather covers; thum)b 
and finger straps on covers for holding book. Price, post 
paid, 75 cents a copy. Address 
ee LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 315 Dearborn St., 

cago. 


General Electric Company 


Principal Office: 
Schenectady, N. Y. 1765 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Monadnock Bldg. 














Sales Offices in 
all Large Cities 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
30 Church Street 
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BOYNTON & COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Embossed, Plain and Turned Mouldings, Embossed and Spind!c 
Carvings and Automatic Turnings 









eT Ore Tee SY Ty ees ee eS 


1256-1258 W. Fifteenth Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








Established 1890, 


Builders’ Commercial Agency 


618 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., CHICAGO. 


A rating guide to the contracting trade of Cook county for 
Cook county dealers. lections and Mechanics Liens. 
Telephone, Main 4504. 














OAK FLOORING An artistic bound volume by Henry H. Gibson 
editor Hardwood Record, Chicago; 40 pages, in colors, on heavy India tint 
paper; tells all that’s worth knowing about Oak Flooring; its hyge”\« 
qualities and low cost; as well as the proper finishing and care of oak fioo's. 

Profusely illustrated, an ornament to any office or library table; co®- 
tains no advertisements, and constitutes an authoritative text-book on 
this important subject. Of special interest to architects, builders, hous’ 
owners and WOMEN. Price 60 cents. A limited number have been por 
chased by leading oak flooring manufacturers who authorize distribut ion 
FREE (until supply is exhausted). Copy will be sent on receipt of 10 cen'* 
in 2c stamps to cover cost of packing and mailing. Address quick. 


W. L. Claffey, 416 Hammond Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


00,000,000 more tribuary obtain- 
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